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B Hall of Cevas 


WALTER E. LONG 


woven into the sentimental and emotional fabric of the 

University of Texas as the old building that was known as 
B Hall. During its sixty-one years of eventful history from Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 1952, B Hall served a variety of functions, each of 
which contributed to the growing legend that began during the 
building’s initial and most colorful period when it served as the 
first men’s dormitory on the campus. 

The unexpected always happened in and around B Hall. Most 
of the boys were quite poor, and there was little they could not 
originate to inject some humor into a social life that was sharply 
limited by a general lack of money. This poverty is rather difficult 
for a present-day student to grasp because the American economy 
has gone so far so fast that the expression ‘“‘poor boy” is no longer 
in the jargon of college campuses. 

The reader must entirely forget present-day economy and 
project his mind back to the Southern agricultural depression of 
the late 1880’s and the national industrial depression of the early 
18go’s. He must put his thinking back to those two periods of 
severe economic dislocation when nearly go per cent of the 
population of ‘Texas was classified as rural. Prices then? 
A fat steer brought five to eight dollars; cotton, four cents per 
pound; eggs, two cents per dozen; butter, ten cents per pound; 
labor, from fifty cents to one dollar per day. At least from $100 
to $150 was necessary for a year at the University of Texas. In 
addition, a boy needed only a pair of shoes, a suit, a shirt, and a 
pair of balbriggans. 


f= CAMPUS INSTITUTIONS have become as intricately inter- 


1Texas Almanac, 1958-1959 (Dallas, 1957), 96. 
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“Poor boys’ were real people in the 1880's and 18g0’s. One 
man more than any other on the then Board of Regents sensed 
this and was aware of the urgent desire of many ambitious boys 
to attend the University. He said, “I want to build a dormitory 
and mess hall for boys—for poor boys, boys principally from 
farms and ranches.” 

On February 11, 1890, the Regents discussed the need for a 
boys’ dormitory and also one for girls. At this meeting George 
W. Brackenridge, Regent from San Antonio, announced that he 
would give not exceeding $10,000 to construct a dormitory and 
mess hall for boys. The mess hall feature was emphasized more 
at first than the dormitory.? The need for a hall for boys was 
greater since there were twice as many men as women students 
in the University. Colonel Brackenridge insisted that the build- 
ing be called University Hall and that his name not be known in 
connection with it ouside of the Board of Regents. The motion 
for acceptance was made by Regent W. S. Simpkins, whose name 
and fame were later to become a part of University history and 
legend. Following his action, Brackenridge was made a member 
of the executive committee. 

The $10,000 was later increased to $15,000, and then to $17,000 
by Brackenridge.’ The final cost of the Hall was estimated at 
approximately $19,000 including some University funds for fin- 
ishing, furniture, and equipment. The students provided bedding, 
tables, chairs, and linens. 

The minutes of the Regents’ meeting on September 15, 1890, 
record: “This munificient gift is the first of its kind in the history 
of the University.” The Regents’ minutes of the same date insert 
a printed bulletin on B Hall, which was a fascinating account of 
the contemplated program of the new building.® 


2Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, February 11, 1890 (MSS., 
Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), A, 244. 

3W. M. W. Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 
(typescript, University of Texas Library) , go. 

4Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, February 11, 1890 (MSS., 
Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), A, 244. 

5Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 91, 96, 118. 

6Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, September 15, 1890 (MSS., 
Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), A, 248. 
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When it is remembered that Brackenridge was called a 
“Yankee,” one feels a softening of the heart strings at his gift, for 
a large percentage of the boys in the University in the late 1880's 
and early 18g0’s were sons of Confederate fathers. 

Every record of the Hall’s history pertaining to Brackenridge’s 
intent indicated that he wanted no credit nor glory for the build- 
ing. In his thinking and words it was to be an institution to 
provide shelter and food as inexpensively as could possibly be 
furnished and thus “expenses would be materially reduced.’ 
The “poor boys” theme sustains the B Hall story to the end. 

At the Regents’ meeting on September 15, 1890, Brackenridge 
allowed his name to be given to University Hall, preferring the 
use of “B Hall” or “University Hall.’’* The building was ready 
for occupancy on December 1, 18g0.° There was no dedicatory 
ceremony. 

“There were twenty-four rooms, six bathrooms with hot and 
cold water. Each room with a bay window—roomy wardrobes— 
gas fixtures for lights—Gurney hot water system for heat.” The 
Regents’ minutes record “the rooms were commodious and ele- 
gant.” On January 21, 1891, the Regents provided ropes for fire 
escapes.’? The first meal seems to have been served in the mess 
hall on December 2, 18g0, or shortly after its completion.” 

The cost to equip the mess hall was $800, which was paid by 
the Regents.'* Room rent was $2.50 per man per month with two 


TIbid., 261-262; H. Y. Benedict (ed.), A Source Book Relating to the History of 
the University of Texas, University of Texas Bulletin No. 1757 (Austin, 1917), 541. 

8Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library), 91; Minutes of the Unversity of Texas Board of 
Regents, September 15, 1890 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of 
Texas), A, 262. 

*Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 93. 

10Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, January 21, 1891 (MSS., 
Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas) , A, 273. 

11$plawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 93; Nugent E. Brown, B Hall, Texas: Stories of and 
about the Famous Dormitory (San Antonio, 1938), 146. 

12Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library), 93; Minutes of the University of Texas Board of 
Regents, September 15, 1890 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of 
Texas), A, 262. 
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men in each room. Meals were provided at a cost of $8.00 to $10.00 
per month. 

Academic students who had attended the University for one or 
more years were given preference for rooms. A young man by the 
name of H. Y. Benedict was number one on the list of assigned 
rooms.’* The records of Benedict show that in 1892-1893 he spent 
$100 for meals and $26.40 for his room.** 

Operation of the mess hall was an effort to follow costs at the 
Foxcraft Club of Harvard College.’ A bill of fare for breakfast 
in 1892 lists oatmeal 3¢; tenderloin steak 4¢; ham 4¢; egg 3¢; hot 
biscuit 3¢; coffee and cream g3¢; and other breakfast items in 
proportion.’*® Accuracy of this menu is vouched for by Judge 
James W. McClendon, who was also dunned by “Dr.” Beck for 
being slow in paying a deficit of $1.56 on his account of $31.56 
for three months in 1892. Jim has since paid it. A. P. Wooldridge, 
as secretary of the Board of Regents, recorded in the minutes that 
on January 20, 1891, the members “adjourned to the mess hall 
where they took supper at a total expense for the whole Board 
of $1.00.” Mrs. Tom Connally wrote on June 28, 1958, that the 
“cost of living for Morris Sheppard then was $13 per month.” 

After the first year the Hall’s operation created a deficit, and 
the Regents found it necessary to increase the room rent from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per person and provide meals at from $8.00 to 
$12.00 per month.” 

It is observed that the Regents had apparently branded the 
maverick and turned it out to graze with no monitors or list of 
rules and with little supervision for years except by the Regents, 
assisted by H. B. Beck, who was also part-time custodian of the 
grounds and was known as “Dr.” Beck to thousands of students 
in later years. The only requirement or restraint was that “each 
occupant behave as a gentleman.”** 


13Brown, B Hall, Texas, 2. 

14] bid., 187. 

15Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, September 15, 1890 
(MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), A, 261. 

1éSplawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library), 94. 
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In the early days of the Hall, Judge J. B. Clark, a Mississippi 
Confederate, might have been called the god-father. He tried to 
see that only men of mature and serious purpose were admitted 
to the Hall.*° Old-timers reported: “These students are of the 
best character—nearly all leaders in their classes—and none pos- 
sessed of any wealth.””° 

From the opening of B Hall until the wings were finished in 
1900, forty-eight students roomed there at a time and eighty took 
their meals in the mess hall. A solid brick wall divided the Hall 
east and west until after 1900.7" 

Since the enrollment of the University in the early 18g0’s was 
slightly in excess of three hundred, of which some two hundred 
were men, it is noted that meals served to eighty men meant a 
large percentage of University students were eating there.*? The 
other men students were either eating at home, working for their 
board, or otherwise securing their meals. 

The Hall profits in 1893-1894 amounted to $36.15. The Re- 
gents “hoped that it may be possible to set aside next year the 
receipts of room rent . . . for establishment of scholarships.” 
But no profits ever accrued for scholarships. 

This “home” for poor students, like any other home, had its 
stormy days, its humor, its pathos, its tragedy, and its joys, all shot 
through with examples of individual courage and resourcefulness. 

The resourcefulness of these boys cropped out early in the 
efforts of two bright young gentlemen to operate a “dancing 
school” in their room. The floor was waxed, the music provided, 
a small fee charged, and E. P. Schoch and J. E. Pearce launched 
the B Hall barbs in the social graces.” 

In noting the B Hall tragedies, one should not forget Dick 


19Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, September 15, 1890 
(MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), A, 261. 


20Benedict (ed.), A Source Book Relating to the History of the University, Uni- 
versity of Texas Bulletin No. 1757, p. 541. 


21Brown, B Hall, Texas, 45. 

22Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 94. 

23Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, June 18, 1894 (MSS., 
Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas) , A, 413. 

24Brown, B Hall, Texas, 44-45. 
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Slaughter’s suicide. In 1893 genial Dick Slaughter of Dallas grew 
suddenly morose and depressed. He was gloom itself. Now Dick 
and “Dr.” Beck disliked each other heartily and even vocally. 
Dick’s friends took particular pains to see that “Dr.” Beck knew 
of Slaughter’s current melancholia, brought out, so they said, by 
“family reverses” that threatened poverty, failure, and a full- 
sized nervous breakdown. Serious-minded Scotsman Beck took all 
this in.” Then on the third floor of B Hall one day Dick hanged 
himself, using an old-fashioned leather trunk strap placed around 
his body and under his coat to sustain his weight with the strap 
protruding from his back. When found he was dangling from 
the transom. The alarm was sounded. Excited cries of “Dick 
Slaughter has hanged himself, bring a knife,” brought not only 
the butcher knife on the run but “Dr.” Beck with it. Just as 
“Dr.” Beck reached to cut the strap, the boys on the inside turned 
loose, and Dick dropped to the floor. Here he put on an excellent 
performance of gasping out his last breath while his gallant 
rescuer frantically administered first aid. 

The strict Scotsman “Dr.” Beck had many fine qualities, but his 
rigid ideas did not mesh with the thinking of young men of the 
18go’s. He was dubbed Earl of Brackenbeck. He could not go 
along with any complaints about his “cheap” food—whether 
“rotten” strawberries in his shortcake or coal oil in the oatmeal.?* 

Dudley Woodward looks back after fifty-odd years and says that 
Tom Botts, who had indigestion, had a test for the Hall’s standard 
dessert, tapioca pudding. Tom stuck a toothpick in the pudding, 
tried to pull it out; if the saucer came with the pudding, Tom 
passed up the dessert.*’ 

In 1894 all inmates petitioned the governing authorities for 
better food, which was a slap at “Dr.” Beck. A committee of three 
representing the Regents and faculty heard the petition, while 
Beck stood aloof. Then the timid inmates faded out, and Beck 
was victor until a hand-to-hand duel took place a few months 
later between Beck and an inmate by the name of L. E. Hill, 
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editor and publisher of the original Alcalde. No one was hurt.”* 

This anti-Beck spirit survived until “Dr.” Beck retired late in 
1895 to give his full time to the care of sweeter flowers on the 
Forty Acres. 

There were also complaints about the heating in the Hall, and 
to prove that it was inadequate all windows on the north side were 
opened about an hour before the investigating visit of Judge 
Clark. A swift norther was blowing. The boys proved their 
point.”° 

Beginning on January 15, 1896, a Students’ Club was formed 
which operated the Hall. The association paid out a small debt by 
June.* 

From 1898 to 1900 Mrs. M. E. Hicks was the manager of the 
Hall.** But the Hall was apparently no place for a lady. She quit 
after less than two years. 

The matter of building another Hall or enlarging B Hall was 
discussed at the Regents’ meeting on June 16, 1897." 

In the spring of 1897 the records show the Hall lost its metal 
roof to a severe windstorm. The roof wrapped around a near-by 
cottage was of no further use to the University.** The sleeping 
inmates were soaked. 

The marked increase of University students from 1890 to 1900 
greatly increased the need for a larger men’s dormitory, and on 
July 10, 1899, the Regents appropriated $20,000 to add two wings 
to B Hall. This amount had to be increased by the Regents since 
the bid for constructing these wings came to $23,000. The re- 
quirement was that the wings were to be completed by Decem- 
ber 31, 1899.°* 

On February 27, 1900, the Regents voted an appropriation of 
$5 to repair University Hall furniture. 
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The turn of the century saw Brackenridge Hall greatly en- 
larged and beginning an expanded era filled with humor, leader- 
ship, and influence. This latter was its undoing. 

An influential resident of the Hall, Tom Connally, later United 
States Senator, admits that “I am the student who fired the cannon 
on March 2, 1897. ... The law students cut classes and led the 
revolt to celebrate March end, the date of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence.”’** B Hall men formed the mob scene for the 
firing of that cannon as will be seen in the old picture. 

The rich accounts of Fritz Lanham of the “doings” in the Hall 
must be passed over for his more important record of first editor 
of the weekly Texan beginning on October 8, 1g00. He writes: 


When I was living in old B Hall the student newspaper, the Texan, 
was ushered into the journalistic field. It was then a weekly publica- 
tion and I was named its editor. ... There was a contribution box 
in the Main building for news but seldom did that box contain a 
contribution. ... On several occasions I had to stay up all night to 
write the next issue of the paper.** 


From 1900 to 1911 was the colorful era of B Hall. Its affairs 
were controlled by a constitution and by-laws under a system of 
self-government by use of an executive council, referred to in the 
Regents’ minutes on August 15, 1905. Adrian Pool was the man- 
ager from 1902 to 1907, backed by a B Hall committee. He was 
loved for years afterwards by the men who stayed there.* 

When the Austin Dam broke in 1900, B Hall, as well as the 
rest of Austin, was without sewerage facilities. The inside water- 
closets were closed and outside accommodations on the “Chic 
Sales” general plan were built, one known as “Georgetown” and 
the other “Baylor.” 

The first club organized in the Hall in 1901 was the P.E.C.— 
the parlor name supposedly meaning Pool’s Eat Club!** 

A year later in 1902 the Rusti-Cusses Club, largely composed 
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of young farmers and ranchmen, was organized as a defensive 
outfit against the P.E.C.’s. After one pitched battle between the 
two, peace was established for all time.*® The Secret Six, a mysteri- 
ous organization, existed before coming into the Hall, but it did 
not live long. Dudley Woodward seems to be the lone survivor.*’ 

Smallpox struck in May, 1900, at the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
house.*? The fraternity house was quarantined, and nurses were 
provided at University expense to prevent, if possible, spread of 
the disease. This was before the days of mass vaccination for every- 
thing but debts and income taxes. Some of the more handsome 
inmates of the Hall were scared away from the Hall and Austin 
for good. 

The early 1900's record another suicide. Jim Hackett had gone 
into the bathroom one night to take a shower. K. C. Miller, who 
was coming out, locked the door to hear Hackett raise the devil. 
After half an hour Miller slipped into the bathroom to find 
Hackett gone. Looking down through the dark he saw Hackett’s 
still form on the ground thirty feet below.‘*? The unsuspecting 
boys tenderly carried Hackett into the building and called for 
Dr. Goodall Wooten. Driving his horse wildly through the campus 
Dr. Wooten reached the Hall, where Hackett was apparently 
breathing his last. One look at the doctor, however, and Hackett 
came to promptly, protesting. But the good doctor was not to be 
buffaloed. He forced the “patient” back on the bed and continued 
to push until Hackett finally managed to struggle upon the floor 
and convinced him that he was whole and hearty. How had 
Hackett escaped from a locked bathroom? He had merely slipped 
out the window of the bathroom, walked around the ledge, gone 
in another window, walked to the ground, and played dead.** 

As the University enrollment increased, sin also seems to have 
prospered in spots. This, of course, was no reflection on B Hail. 
On January 25, 1900, however, the Regents passed a rule that 


“no card playing or use of beer, wine or other intoxicating liquors 
' 
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shall be permitted in University Hall, and that students having 
rooms therein shall pledge themselves to abide by this rule.’’ 

Also as the University grew in numbers the total percentage 
of men accommodated by the Hall decreased, and by 1912 only 
10 per cent of the male students lived there.*® Problems of wear 
and tear on the building, and also problems of discipline in- 
creased, demanding more attention from the Regents.** The furni- 
ture was in extremely bad condition and student dissipation also 
needed refinishing. But while the Regents were wrestling with 
the Hall’s problems, a song was born. 

Wherever Texans congregate throughout the world, one is 
likely to hear the strains of ““The Eyes of Texas.”’ This ‘‘National 
Anthem” was born in Room go1 of B Hall and made immortal 
on the stage of the Hancock Opera House on May 12, 1903.7 John 
Lang Sinclair, that writer of parodies, encouraged by Lewis John- 
son, had unwittingly penned an immortal epic. 

Carrie Nation came to Austin in the fall of 1903.** Her hatchet 
appeared on the campus of the University shortly thereafter. 
D. A. Frank said she made speeches in the classrooms, corridors, 
on the front steps of the Main Building, and anywhere else she 
could get an audience on the campus. 

She reviled Judge Clark for his tobacco chewing, and Judge 
Simpkins, whom she called a “long-haired duck,” for his cigar 
smoking, Judge John C. Townes, that renowned abstainer, for 
his beer guzzling, and Adrian Pool for every vice in the calendar.*® 
Not even President William L. Prather escaped her caustic wrath. 

It was a mistake originally to invite her to Thanksgiving 
dinner at B Hall, for there she was gratuitously prompted about 
the evil habits of many famous characters on the campus. From 
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then on she had plenty of ammunition from the Hall’s inmates. 
A special prompting committee followed her over the campus and 
even to the First Methodist Church.*° 

D. A. Frank, an ardent prohibitionist, became the butt of many 
of her tirades. The longer she stayed on the campus the longer 
became her list of bootleggers, drunkards, hypocrites, and liars. 
In a few hours’ time all the Gallahads in the faculty as well as 
student leaders became prospects for hell because of slight insinu- 
ations from the residents of the Hall.°t Empty whiskey flasks sud- 
denly appeared in the pockets of innocent students and _profes- 
sors. She found two bottles of beer in Judge Townes’s desk. The 
campus became the center of intemperance overnight.*? 

As the years passed, various methods used by the Regents to 
hold down the complications of B Hall seemed to be ineffective. 
In 1904 the Regents put B Hall and also the Woman’s Building, 
which had been erected in 1903, under the supervision of the 
auditor with a clear definition of his duties.** 

At the September meeting in 1904, at the request of Pool, 
$162.00 was appropriated to buy new wash bowls, pitchers, and 
slop jars for the Hall. These slop jars, of course, included lids. 
Each student had his own set. Also at the request of Pool, the 
Regents appropriated $66.00 to rework the plumbing in the build- 
ing and $17.50 to take out some additional part of the center wall 
of the building. Prior to this time the major part of the wall which 
separated the men in the north and south parts of the building 
had been taken out.* 

The voluminous minutes of the Regents, year after year, reveal 
that that body did not know much about the internal affairs of 
the Hall since “these affairs were handled by the Steward and the 
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Executive Committee of the inmates.” It seems the Committee 
met every years.”*® 

Steward Adrian Pool was quite a manager. He had made an 
agreement with the Regents to run University Hall in the sum- 
mer of 1906, “carrying all responsibility—meeting all the trains, 
conducting students to their lodging places, and feeding men and 
women at the Hall for $3.00 per week.” His compensation was— 
what was left over.** 

Only a “poor boy” or one who was poor when he was in the 
University can fully appreciate the tradition of the Judge Clark 
Christmas Dinner.** That dinner was the one bright spot in the 
two weeks’ vacation period when hungry B Hall boys were 
stranded in Austin for the holiday season. The spoiled, elite stu- 
dents of the mid-twentieth century know nothing of the pangs of 
hunger or the loneliness in a strange town on Christmas Day— 
with an empty purse. 

Alf Toombs, a great natural comedian, was an inmate from 
1907 to 1911. During that time Gene Harris arrived. Then 
evolved the Harris-Toombs stock company, which, for a considera- 
tion, put on any kind of performance desired by the public. 
Many famous men took part in these unrehearsed_ plays.** 

J. M. Harris avers that 


Gene Harris was the greatest mimic and voice imitator he ever 
knew. One of Gene’s favorite stunts was to call up some professor and 
state that he was Dr. Sidney E. Mezes (President). Gene would then 
proceed to give the professor a “going over,” ask him a lot of embar- 
rassing questions, and if Gene knew the professor had a date that 
night, order the professor to “‘be at my house tonight at 8:30 to talk 
matters over.” Consternation resulted for the professor, and much 
hilarity took place in the Hall.** 


Perhaps the most famous female character that ever inhabited 
B Hall was the B Hall hen. She was found late one evening roost- 
ing on the westside honeysuckle. After she had been fed by the 
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BRACKENRIDGE HALL. 


(on THE EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1392. 


Velascos % Dozen Raw, 7c. 


W» head this long list to give the meal zest, 
You simply stari up, we do tho rest.—Lisworth. 


Biloxie Oyster Stew, 4c. 
A dainty dis to set before a King.—Pfother Goose. 


Ccrpus Christies, Dozen Fried, 7c. 


Eat Tom Greer, of this good eheer, 
Nor pencil steal again this year .— Hainer. 


Stuffed Turkey Poast, Sc. 
false! The one who says that [walk turkey, hes!—Springall. 


Roast Beef, Onion Gravy, 4c. 
'Tis steer meal, the thing I love, slaughter it.—E. Dick. 


Lobster Salad, Sc. 


A mixture fine, to make the senses keen 
The Freshman’s dish! On glorious green.—Jones. 


Potatoes, 3c. Yams. 3c. Squash, 3c. Turnips, Sc. 
An! Good plain fare, sensible as Post Graduates.—Etter, 


Plum Pudding, 3c. Orange Cream Pie, 30. Mince Pie, 3c. 
Sueeter than the Ashbels, aye! and cheaper.—Schoch. 


Sunset Ice Cream. 
Whew! ’Tis colder than a senior girl.— Thompson. 


Vanilla Wafers, 3c. Angel Food, 3c. Sponge Cake, 3c. 
’Tis light and sweet! "Twere not the weight of aliitle“‘_. 


Coffee. 
Strong as our Faculty, and bitter too. 


Orange, 3c. Bananas, 3c. Nuts, 3c. Etc. Eic. 


These bric a brac are last and least, 
To close our good Thanksgiving feast.—Beck. 
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boys for several days, the ingenious mind of Alf Toombs dis- 
covered a use for her. He put her to roost on the metal rail at 
the head of his roommate’s bed. When her decorative talents be- 
came known—in the morning—she was in greater demand each 
night, and the pranks continued.” 

Carrie Nation should have been around the day Arthur 
LeFevre, Jr.'s roommate, Ed Heinsohn, played drunk. The act 
was so realistic that little Arthur had carried big Ed up several 
flights of stairs to save his reputation before discovering Ed was 
sober.** Dan Moody did not room in B Hall nor did he touch 
the match to the fuse which set off a charge of dynamite on the 
east side of the Hall while the Regents were eating dinner there. 
Dan intimates Lee Parkinson handled the explosion.” 

In 1909 the President reported to the Regents that the finan- 
cial management of University Hall (Pool was gone) had not 
been satisfactory and “the standards of living was regretably low.” 
As a result John Calhoun, a member of the faculty, was placed 
in charge.® 

The report of the President to the Regents in 1910 indicated 
some improvement in the financial management of University 
Hall. For the University year of 1910-1911 the cost of board was 
raised from $12 to $14 per month. “Fines were to be levied on 
students guilty of infraction of the rules.”* 

The Daily Texan of 1910 praises the self-discipline feature of 
the Hall.*° But “From 1910 on a determined opposition began 
to grow ... toward the Hall with some of the die-hards deter- 
mined never to cease fighting till it was closed.”” The inmates of 
the Hall apparently wielded too much political influence on the 


Christmas holidays were drab for the boys left behind in the 
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Hall. In Jeff Stinson’s day he and Marshall Ramsdell of football 
fame were among those stranded in the Hall for the holidays. 
Returning one night from Jacoby’s Garden with too many beers 
aboard, Jeff decided to stack the room of a fellow Hallite, a 
Rhodes scholar, who had seemed to hold himself aloof from the 
hoi polloi. After the room had been properly turned upside down, 
Stinson and Ramsdell retired to their room. Jeff reports: 


In about an hour there came from the stacked room the most easy 
flowing blast of profanity any of us had ever heard. Mr. Rhodes 
vowed he was going to find and beat H— out of whoever did it. 
The leftover boys gathered around—professed sympathy—and the 
situation became more complicated. Remembering Uncle Remus and 
Brer Rabbit, I became the loudest in condemning the act. ... I 
grabbed an Old Civil War Army Springfield rifle in my room and 
threatened to kill the first man who made a move toward me. I 
cocked the gun with a loud click and pointed it at the door. The 
crowd scattered shouting, “He’s drunk, get out of here.” The gun 
was taken from me and by that time I was really “drunk.” I said, 
“Let’s stack everybody’s room.” 

I began stacking my room and it was so funny everybody began 
laughing. By this time “Mr. Rhodes” had cooled off. He said, “Well, 
if this poor fellow did stack my room, he was so drunk he did not 
know what he was doing.” “Mr. Rhodes” became a regular guy and 
one of the boys in the Citadel of Democracy. 


Carey Leggett’s main recollection of the dining hall rules was 
to “dive under the table when the lights went out.’ 

Walter Hunnicutt was director of the University Band during 
his stay of four years from 1910 to 1914. He almost forfeited his 
right to stay in the Hall by opposing Mrs. Kate Smith, manager, 
1911-1912, imported from Boston. Old-timers of the Hall say “the 
hell raising” in the Hall in 1911-1912 was occasioned by the 
woman manager whom no one seemed to like, and who appar- 
ently had been placed there to break the occupants’ power. The 
inmates resented her and the change of policy from student gov- 
ernment to faculty rule. She learned that B Hall was a place for 
gentlemen only. 
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On June 12, 1911, President Mezes reported to the Regents 
that “The Hall is one of the continually acute problems of the 
University.” President Mezes stated that there were four principal 
errors affecting operation of the Hall: (1) removing the central 
partition; (2) adding wings to the building, which placed too 
many men in one hall; (3) using student management; and (4) 
placing the Hall on the campus.” A new “Dining Hall” costing 
$100,000 was discused by the President. 

Eight recommendations of a special faculty committee were 
carried out in part but did not solve all the problems of running 
the Hall. The faculty committee had a clear impression that con- 
ditions which existed were conducive to actions resembling at 
times mob spirit.”? 

Early-day University catalogues bragged on the comforts of 
the Hall and estimated the year’s cost for room and board at $165. 
T. Champe Fitzhugh records that this Scotch estimate “sold his 
father on B Hall as the place for his young son.’”’ Champe also 
recalls some of the “unmentionables’” not used around the Hall, 
viz., Dr. Battle was never mentioned, “Warhorse” only was per- 
mitted.** 

Wayne Somerville in his priceless diary of B Hall recites that 
in the winter of 1911 he “escorted the blind boys to the opera 
‘Paid in Full.’ They are fine fellows. Their names are Raymond 
Brown, Olan R. Van Zandt, and Curtis McKallip. I am reading 
to them, “Hypatia’ or ‘New Foes With Old Faces.’’’ Van Zandt 
in after years represented Grayson County as an able member of 
the Texas Senate.” 

These first blind graduates from the University of Texas made 
honor grades through the big-heartedness of their fellow students. 
who spent untold hours reading each lesson to them. Van Zandt, 
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who never saw the printed page of a law book, sums up his love 
for the Hall: “Each and all had a purpose in life and strived to 
fit themselves for such purpose in society through education.’’* 

In the spring of 1911 two B Hall men appeared at the Woman’s 
Building and told the servants the wrong ice cream had been 
delivered there. They had been sent to bring it back to the 
creamery. It never reached the creamery." 

Perhaps the most colorful character ever to room in the Hall 
was Gene Harris of the Law Class of 1911. In the spring of that 
year on a hot afternoon in early June the annual senior class 
and faculty baseball game was to be played. The senior class 
coveted the game, but their team was inferior. Early that morn- 
ing Harris had acquired from Dad Graham’s drug store a large 
quantity of citrate of magnesia, a quick and effective purgative 
to the uninitiated. He had mixed this in several buckets of 
ice-cold lemonade, which he had generously provided for the 
faculty players.”* 

At the end of the fifth inning the faculty was leading the 
score. Just here the lemonade they had been drinking freely 
since the second inning began to take effect. At the beginning of 
the seventh inning only the pitcher for the faculty was holding 
the bag. All signs “For Ladies Only” around the University 
had been ignored. The next morning two of the nine faculty 
members met classes.”* 

President Mezes sent for Harris. Harris knew he was to be 
expelled again. 

Mezes asked: “Mr. Harris, don’t you think some Faculty 
action should be taken?” 

To which Harris replied: “Don’t you think the Faculty has had 
enough action already?’’® 

Harris was remanded to his classes by a president who could 
at times be a very good sport. 

Up to 1911 B Hall had largely dominated University student 
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politics. Four frats sided with B Hall, and seven fought against 
its influence. B Hall was a barb stronghold.” In 1911 opera- 
tion of the Hall was taken away from the Hall Student Com- 
mittee by faculty and Regents, where it had been since 1900. 
The opinion still prevails that this change was made because of 
jealousy on the part of some faculty members and fraternities 
toward B Hall leaders. 

In 1911 the Fulmore school bell disappeared about the same 
time a similar bell appeared at the Hall. There seems to have 
been some misunderstanding as to the ownership of the B Hall 
bell. After several weeks the B Hallers, realizing the Fulmore 
difficulties, presented their bell to the school board with many 
gestures of generosity and much “resoluting” on their part. From 
then on the old cow bell was again used to wake up the inmates 
of the Hall.*° 

Wiley Glaze recalls the reception frequently given an outsider 
when caught in the Hall. The victim was escorted to the roof, 
blindfolded, placed on the ridge, and at signals from the men 
four stories below was rolled off a distance of two feet where 
he landed on a mattress.** 

A freshman by the nickname of ‘Bigfoot’ Johnson had spent 
some three months in B Hall in the fall of 1910. With a yen for 
social advancement, he was anxious to have a part in Governor 
O. B. Colquitt’s inaugural ball in January, 1911. To be properly 
attired he sought the advice of some close B Hall friends who 
saw to it that he was well equipped with gray pallbearer’s gloves 
to round out his scissor tail coat.* 

“Sunrise” Thomas DeWitt Gambrell, according to Landrum, 
was Billy Disch’s first baseman. Gambrell never took a tub bath. 
He used a cold shower following which he immediately jumped 
in bed—with some future enemy—to dry off. “Sunrise” developed 
into a pugilist.** 
~ 79Benedict (ed.), A Source Book Relating to the History of the University, Uni- 
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Robert Henri, not an inmate but an eccentric who frequented 
B Hall, thought himself a prophet. He would set up his stool plat- 
form, attach his white flag, and preach about the end of the 
world. Some honest B Hall inmate took his flag one day, and 
Henri rushed into Dean Battle’s office with his woes. Battle 
pointed to the B Hall flag pole—the flag was “‘still there.’’** 

Edward Belsterling of Dallas had heard of B Hall, so he 
equipped himself for self defense before coming to the University. 
He bought a .45 and five boxes of ammunition. As a resident of 
the Hall he spent his spare time cleaning his gun. No one ever 
bothered him.** He did not “believe in hanging,” he said. 

In 1912 the student body grew to 1,807. 

On March 19, 1912, the University architect, George Endress, 
reported to the Regents that the Hall was in a “hopelessly bad 
condition” —estimating that it would cost $21,600 for remodeling. 
The amount was deemed “‘‘a considerable expenditure ... and 
out of the question.” The minutes of the Regents record that 
there were too many students (120) under one roof and that 
this was the “plague spot of student life.”** 

At the next meeting of the Regents on June 10, 1912, Pres- 
ident Mezes reported to the Regents that University Hall had a 
deficit of $1,100 for the year, while Harvard University “had 
a mess hall debt of over $100,000.” His comment is interesting, 
slightly amusing, but factual. He said: ““This Hall was intended 
for students satisfied with frugal fare.” 

The minutes interpret this statement by revealing that the 
“rich boys” came to the Hall and demanded much finer food 
than was on the menu. These demands caused trouble as well as 
additional cost in operation. The auditor was instructed to 
borrow $1,100 from the Medical Fund to pay the $1,100 deficit. 
There is some doubt that this $1,100 was paid back to the Med- 
ical Fund. Perhaps the doctor got short-potted as usual.*? 


84] bid. 

85] bid. 

86Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library), 106-107; Minutes of the University of Texas Board 
of Regents, March 19, 1912 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of 
Texas), D, 241. 

87Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 108. 
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The mess hall was discontinued after 1912. 

In 1913 the depredations of Pancho Villa in Mexico and the 
disorder near the Texas border resulted in the organization of a 
company of volunteers, mostly from B Hall, and captained by 
Frank W. Wozencraft. They never got to fire a gun at Pancho.* 

The fight in the buzzards’ roost at the Hancock Theater in 
the spring of 1914 in which B Hall boys broke up the Great 
Griffith hypnotist show with a barrage of rotten eggs brought 
about a brief change in the University song to “The Eggs of Texas 
Are Upon You.’*® 

In bygone days when the ladies were trying to dry up the 
country and get the right to vote, both Curtis Bell and Joe M. 
Hill seemed to know more about the WCTU flag and the Votes 
for Women banners flying from the Hall flagpole than any other 
inmates. Their letters are merely poor circumstantial evidence of 
any guilt on their part.” 

W. N. Zinn gives a clever solution to socialism—yesterday and 
today. It seems that a certain professor tried to organize a socialist 
club. When the meeting was held “the Hall inmates joined en 
masse, elected their own slate of officers and never activated 
the club.’ 

The pow-wows held in the early evening dusk were B Hall 
customs. Here any subject of current interest was freely dis- 
cussed. Rufus Garrett writes that ““The University student who 
missed that daily pow-wow never knew what University life at 
its fullest really meant.” 

Rex G. Baker records that he arrived too late to get a room 
at the Halli. He stayed around the Hall for days but could not 
find a room. The powerful influence of the Hall is best expressed 
in his words, the words of a man who never got in: 


88Frank W. Wozencraft to Walter E. Long, June 13, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

89Brown, B Hall, Texas, 184. 

s0Curtis A. Bell to Walter E. Long, June 30, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) ; Joe M. Hill to Walter E. Long, July 8, 1958 (MS., in pos- 
session of Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

91W. N. Zinn to Walter E. Long, July 29, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter E. 
Long, Austin, Texas) . 

*2Rufus S. Garrett to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 
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I really wanted to stay in B Hall, and think that if the opportunity 
were afforded again, I would still wish to do so. The men in B Hall 
had a tremendous attachment to it; more than they had to the 
University.** 

The red flag became the flag of the Hall in 1917. When it was 
carried by George Peddy in the “anti-Ferguson” (Farmer Jim) 
demonstration in 1917, the Governor said, ““The Laws of Texas 
stop at the doors of B Hall.’ 

On October 24, 1916, the Regents discussed the need of mili- 
tary preparation for war dangers. At the suggestion of President 
R. E. Vinson, $1,500 was appropriated for special war courses. 
He said, “I have offered the services of the University of Texas 
to the War Department for the establishment of a school of 
aviation.” 

The aviation school (S.M.A.) opened on May 23, 1917, in the 
Presbyterian Seminary, then was moved to B Hall, and later to 
the old Blind School. The walls of B Hall helped house two war 
activities in 1917 and 1918—the Student Army ‘Training Corps 
and the School of Military Aeronautics, while off the campus the 
University operated the School of Automobile Mechanics and 
the Radio School at Penn Field.* 

In January, 1919, that large number of prospective Univer- 
sity students whose education had been delayed by the First 
World War began to swell attendance at the University, and in 
the fall of 1919 the enrollment topped 4,000.°° But only 3 per 
cent of the University men were rooming at B Hall. Better room- 
ing and boarding facilities were offered at other points in Austin.” 

This increased enrollment also increased the teaching force 
and needs for more office space. B Hall, constructed of brick and 
fairly well divided into rooms, was the most likely target for 


93Rex G. Baker to Walter E. Long, June 20, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

94Brown, B Hall, Texas, 211. 

95Ibid., 7; Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, October 24, 
1916 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), E, 5; ibid., April 
24, 1917, p. 39; ibid., June 11, 1917, p. 55; tbid., October 23, 1917, p. 116; ibid., 
June 10, 1918, pp. 192-193. 

%6Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 108. 

s7Ibid., 107. 
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taking care of these needs. President R. E. Vinson recommended 
that B Hall be converted to office and teaching purposes.’* 

On April 27, 1920, at the suggestion of President Vinson, the 
Regents appropriated $45,000 to convert B Hall from a dormitory 
to offices and teaching rooms. Because of an appeal by B Hall 
students to Colonel Brackenridge, this conversion was stopped 
and the appropriation was rescinded on June 7, 1920."° 

B Hall leaders came to the defense of spooners on the campus 
in the spring of 1920 when a fake love scene was put on in the 
moonlight by two B Hallers, one dressed as a woman. A watch- 
ing Austin policeman was lured into the Hall by the fleeing 
pair. Deluged immediately by buckets, tubs, and barrels of water, 
he faithfully promised not to return to the campus.’ 

Ed Gossett, a dyed-in-the-wool barb, and inmate, started the 
movement in 1926 which brought about the abolition of the 
“German,” the yearly University ball, “because they were creat- 
ing too much social distinction.’’?" 

On December 20, 1920, the patron saint of B Hall, George 
W. Brackenridge, died. 

Another Brackenridge Hall perpetuates his memory. 

In 1921 and 1922 Archie D. Gray was manager of the Hall. 
Big-hearted Archie had a reputation of never expelling a B 
Haller for inability to pay his room rent.*°? 

In 1924 throwing bricks down the silo (fire escape) was one 
form of entertainment not tolerated by the inmates if the per- 
petrator were caught.*** In the summer of 1924 a pedoggie by 
the name of Arnet was driven almost wild by the terrific noise 
of the bricks in the silo. He and others spent many days and 
nights trying to catch the culprit. Finally Howard Whipple caught 
him. It was Arnet himself. Arnet always carried a brief case and 


98Jbid., 109; Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, April 27, 1920 
(MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas ), E, 337. 


89Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library), 109; Minutes of the University of Texas Board of 
Regents, June 7, 1920 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), 
E, 360. 

100Brown, B Hall, Texas, 190. 
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each day brought a brick into the Hall for the silo.°* Whipple 
kept the secret. 

Arguments about nudists in 1925 resulted in the merits of 
nudism being tested by B Hallites. The club disbanded after its 
first meeting in Beck’s lake’ 

Once toward the end of its history the Hall had a queen 
in the University annual parade. George Hefley, its queen, rode 
on a float. Just as Mayor P. W. McFadden extended the cour- 
tesies of Austin to the passing “Queen B,” a flock of eggs descend- 
ed on the Queen and the sidewalk resulting in much profanity 
from George when he saw a few B Hall men running in the 
background.?* 

“The bomb burst when some 400 first-year students, on March 
1, 1925, stormed B Hall one Sunday night. The resulting fight 
is a story of ruin.”°? Rumor warned the Hall upperclassmen 
that the freshmen were to capture the Hall that night. 

When the fight started there were about twenty-five upperclass- 
men in the Hall. That number increased until there were several 
hundred men involved in the struggle. Ladders, fire hose, fire 
axes, fire extinguishers, rungs from stair banisters, clubs, paddles, 
stones, and brick were used but no knives or guns.?° 

The B Hall defenders finally captured several hundred fresh- 
men and stored them in the dark on the fourth floor. 

These prisoners were released after being scalped; their hair 
was clipped down the center of their heads. They were then 
branded on the forehead with mercurochrome. Austin photog- 
raphers did a thriving business since the girls showered their 
favors on these freshmen heroes.’ 

The Rusti-Cusses disbanded in 1926 after twenty-four annual 


celebrations." 
In the summer of 1926 President W. M. W. Splawn issued a 


104] bid. 

105] bid., 207. 

1067 bid., 188. 

107] bid., 217. 

108Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library) , 110. 

109Jbid., 111-117; Brown, B Hall, Texas, 223-225. 
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report on the act of the Board of Regents to repair B Hall and 
use it in the future for a classroom and office building.“* The 
repairs were to cost around $25,000. It was the Regents’ final 
decision that there would be no dormitory for men on the Forty 
Acres proper.’ The Daily Texan on June 29, 1926, condemned 
the closing of B Hall.** Grady Woodruff was the manager when 
the Hall was closed in the summer of 1926.1* Since he was a 
plaintiff in the B Hall suit, his pay was discontinued. The last 
man who stayed overtime in B Hall was Bob Massingale. He was 
“thrown out” at Thanksgiving, 1926.%° 

Walter Hunnicutt was made president of the group to save 
the building since he was an ardent champion of preserving the 
Hall as a dormitory rather than converting it into offices and 
classrooms. It was most appropriate that Hunnicutt, director of 
the University Band for four years and the author of “Texas 
Fight,” should lead the battle forces to save B Hall as a dormi- 
tory. The crux of the court battle was whether B Hall was a 


111$plawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library), 118. 

112Jbid.; Minutes of the University of Texas Board of Regents, June 7-July 3, 
1926 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of Texas), F, 467-480. 

118$plawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 (typescript, 
University of Texas Library ), 111. 

114Brown, B Hall, Texas, 230; Minutes of the University of Texas Board of 
Regents, August 30, 1926 (MSS., Office of the Board of Regents, University of 
Texas) , F, 489. 

From all available sources, the writer compiled the following list of B Hall 
managers from 1890 to 1926: 

1890-1895—H. B. Beck 

1895-1898—STUDENTS COMMITTEE 

1898-1g900—Mrs. M. E. Hicks 

1900-1902—JOHN A. Lomax 

1902-1907—ADRIAN POOL 

1907-1908—HeEnry McKay (after a few months resigned, succeeded by Quaid) 

1908-1909—JOHN ERsKILL QuAID 

1909-1911—H. B. Tick SEay—W. A. Darter, Asst. 

1911-1912—Mrs. KATHERINE C. SMITH 

1912-1914—M ARK CALLAWAY 

1914-1915—TOM GAMBRELL 

1915-1916—FRED HANCOCK 

1916-1919—Operated at various times under University management for new 

Air Force, Navy, and Army 

1919-1921—TOM GATLIN 

1921-1924—ARCHIE D. GRAY 

1924-1926—GRADY WooDRUFF 

115Brown, B Hall, Texas, 235. 
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trust created by Brackenridge for poor boys or a gift. The Uni- 
versity denied it was a trust. President Hunnicutt and others 
spent much time and money in 1926 in the injunction fight in 
the District Court case of Percy P. Woodard, et al., vs. W. M. W. 
Splawn, et al., but their temporary victory was appealed to the 
Third Judicial District Court of Civil Appeals. The court records 
in this appealed case of W. M. W. Splawn, et al., vs. Percy P. 
Woodard, et al., give much of the history of B Hall. Judge James 
W. McClendon was the Presiding Justice of this Court.*** 

Times and men were changing. By 1937 B Hall had been and 
was being used for numerous purposes. Occasionally reports 
came to the ears of the hundreds of former inmates that the Hall 
was “‘to go.” A “new-rich” University was finding itself crowded 
on the little old ‘Forty Acres.” 

The tower of “Old Main,” B Hall’s mother, had toppled in 
1936. 

These reports, then as today, stirred memories in the minds 
of old B Hall men. C. M. Caldwell recalls the damp occasion 
when “‘a tub of water was emptied on him” as he entered the 
Hall. C. F. Richards mentions the time when he was “arrested 
by Joe Brown.” Roy Bedichek gives specific unpublished rea- 
sons why he only stayed in the Hall for two weeks. One old- 
timer intimates that the dignity of Knox Gilmore, Jim Wheat, 
Tom Gambrell, and Arnold Kellersberger apparently saved them 
some of the levelling processes used by the Hall. T. Edgar John- 
son’s happiest recollection is that in keeping with the service 
spirit of the Hall he, along with others, had been “eyes” for the 
Hall’s three blind students, in reading their assignments to them— 
“these being Olan R. Van Zandt, Raymond Brown, and Curtis 
McKallip.” John L. Lewis and W. L. Bradfield recount the fights 
for the rights of others; while John Focht, Thornton Hardie, 
and John Glithero recall the freedom of a student to determine 
his own course of conduct.1” 


116W. M. W. Splawn, et al., vs. Percy P. Woodard, et al., October 13, 1926 (MSS., 
Court of Civil Appeals, Third Judicial District, Austin, Texas); see also South- 
western Reporter, CCLXXXVII, 677. 

117C, M. Caldwell to Walter E. Long, June 24, 1958; C. F. Richards to Walter E. 
Long, June 24, 1958; Roy Bedichek to Walter E. Long, August 1, 1958; Knox 
Gilmore to Walter E. Long, June 18, 1958; Jim Wheat to Walter E. Long, August 
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On March 17, 1937, the B Hall reunion unanimously passed 
a resolution opposing the Hall’s destruction, adopting the slogan, 
“You may tear down the Alamo, but never B Hall.’’* 

The seriousness and sadness of the 1937 reunion, however, did 
not dampen the memories of the past. Many in attendance then 
still report they recalled the stunt of having an inmate’s trunk 
hauled to the front door of his girl’s house. They remembered 
that the Hall was the ‘“‘citadel of democracy’’—that bed slats had 
convinced Dr. Schoch he should lead the Hall’s musicians—that 
the wearing of pajamas was not tolerated in the Hall—that more 
than 4,000 boys had lived there—that the democratic spirit of 
B Hall was anathema to some faculty members and group leaders 
—that B Hall never had a comfortable chair except when bor- 
rowed from the Woman’s Building—that obscene jokes were taboo 
—that stacking a room was a good offset to overdecoration—that 
the removal of bed slats from a roommate’s bed or sewing together 
his breeches legs was always helpful.’® In their kangaroo court 
there were no suspended sentences or invoking of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

On May 30, 1952, University Chancellor James P. Hart rec- 
ommended to the Board of Regents that B Hall be razed “due 
to failure in the walls ... which creates serious hazard of the 
collapse of the structure.” The Regents approved Chancellor 
Hart’s recommendation on July 12, 1952. In October, 1952, B 
Hall came down. The “demolition engineer’ found the interior 
of the original Hall reinforced by more than ten 10 x 8 H columns, 
apparently placed there in 1925 and long since forgotten. 

On December 5, 1952, the Regents’ minutes record: 


Chancellor Hart reported to the Board that Old B Hall had now 
been torn down and that Walter E. Long and Charlton Hall, ex- 
students of the University, had purchased for the University a 
curved stone balcony, 10,000 clean bricks, cornice blocks, 160 feet 


24, 1958; Tom Gambrell to Walter E. Long, July 1, 1958; Arnold Kellersberger to 

Walter E. Long, June 18, 1958; T. Edgar Johnson to Walter E. Long, July 9, 

1958; John L. Lewis to Walter E. Long, July 9, 1958; W. L. Bradfield to Walter 

E. Long, August 21, 1958; John Focht to Walter E. Long, July 17, 1958; Thornton 

Hardie to Walter E. Long, August 24, 1958; John Glithero to Walter E. Long, 

September 2, 1958 (MSS., in possession of Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 
118Brown, B Hall, Texas, g. 
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stone trim, 6 cap stones for windows and square columns to be used 
to erect a memorial to B Hall. Chancellor Hart recommended that 
the sum of $915.00 be taken from the proceeds of the sale to reimburse 
Mr. Long and Mr. Hall for this purchase. The material is to be 
safeguarded by the University pending the time an appropriate 
memorial can be built. Accepted on motion of Mr. Swenson, seconded 
by Mr. Voyles. Approved by the Board. 


Now that only the spirit of the Hall abides, one might ask why 
was it known as the ‘‘Citadel of Democracy?” Consider the answers 
to that question given by men who have had years to look back, 
by intellectual leaders like T. V. Smith, who devoted time and 
effort to fix the “Citadel” in the minds of men, and by men from 
every walk of life as the following statements show: 

Judge Jesse Andrews, a B Haller of 1894: ‘““There was no regi- 
mentation of the boys living there.’’!”° 

Heinsohn: “It knocked off all the undemocratic corners.’"*? 

Seabury: “All were on the same level.”*** 

Fitzhugh: “No class distinction.”?** 

Glaze: “Cliques, snobbishness unknown.’’!** 

Garrett: “Corn-fed, country-bred boys caused snobbery to 
wither on the vine.”?*° 

Callaway: ‘““The boys who stayed there were the run of the 

Crane: “Every inmate stood on his own legs and expressed him- 
self freely and courageously regardless of the resuits.’’?*7 


120Jesse Andrews to Walter E. Long. July 9, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

121Edmund Heinsohn to Walter E. Long, June 26, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

122Virgil T. Seabury to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

123T, Champe Fitzhugh to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

124Wiley E. Glaze to Walter E. Long, June 20, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

125Rufus S. Garrett to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

126Mark Callaway to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

127Edward Crane to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 
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Hunnicutt: ““B Hall was a cross-section of the entire student 
body.’’?§ 

Gossett: ‘““Each man was a rugged individualist, all on his own 
to succeed on merit and by hard work.’”?® 

Nowotny: “The group was always for the underdog.’*° 

Toombs: “I was a table waiter at times, but was always treated 
with respect. We all had a share in the operation of our tem- 
porary home.”*** 

Archie Gray: “The individual who lived in the Hall was in- 
doctrinated and innoculated with the true spirit of democracy.’’*** 

Bell: “Most all who lived there existed on bare necessities, and 
democracy shines to best advantage under conditions of humility 
and earnestness of purpose.’’** 

Lieb: ‘“‘We stood on our own feet. The rule of the Hall Com- 
mittee was final.’’?** 

Reid: “Every man expressed himself—all issues fully debated.’’?*° 

Stinson: “This was the home of poor boys from all walks of life. 
There was an entire lack of snobbishness.’*** 

Zinn: “The occupants were mostly self-supporting which pre- 
cluded joining fraternities. It was the backbone of the Barb vs. 
Fraternities fight in campus politics.”?* 

(“Freshman”) Harmon: “All the fellows were firmly grounded 


128Walter S. Hunnicutt to Walter E. Long, June 21, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

129Ed Gossett to Walter E. Long, June 22, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

130Arno Nowotny to Walter E. Long, June 18, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

131Alf G. L. Toombs to Walter E. Long, June 28, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

132Archie D. Gray to Walter E. Long, June 27, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

133Curtis A. Bell to Walter E. Long, June go, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

184Victor E. Lieb to Walter E. Long, June 29, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

135Joe Reid to Walter E. Long, July 8, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter E. 
Long, Austin, Texas) . 

136Jeff D. Stinson to Walter E. Long, July 23, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

137William N. Zinn to Walter E. Long, July 29, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 
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in the ideals of Texas and the South and the principles of our 
Government as laid down by the Founding Fathers.’’*** 

Lanham: ‘Regardless of ancestry all the boys were brothers at 
heart and lived as such on the same plane, and that is democ- 
racy.” 

Winn: “Unbreakable determination to get an education.”’'* 

Sibley: “Friendliness.’’*** 

Pollard: ‘‘B Hall offered shelter to earnest, hard-working stu- 
dents—rich and poor alike. No money required to belong to the 
Rusti-Cusses—only willingness to do any menial task at hand.’"**? 

Jno. R. Gray: “The impecunious student, regardless of how 
high his I.Q. might be, if he went to college, had to work his 
way. It never occurred to him that it should have been any other 
way. His pride was such that if he had been offered help, he would 
have refused it.”'** 

Pool: ‘““The men were the tops of the University” and “God 
Almighty never made a man with enough sense to run B Hall.’’*** 

Burford: “B Hall was a real factor in making the University 
what it is today.”*** 

Penick (a nonresident) : “Comradeship.”** 

Reddick: ‘“‘We still need the principles for which B Halli 
stood.”’*47 


138Frank G. Harmon to Walter E. Long, July 31, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

189Fritz G. Lanham to Walter E. Long, August 8, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

140Carlton R. Winn to Walter E. Long, June 23, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

141Seth Sibley to Walter E. Long, July 15, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter E. 
Long, Austin, Texas) . 

142Tomas G. Pollard to Walter E. Long, July 1, 1958 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

143John R. Gray to Walter E. Long, July 27, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

144Adrian Pool to Walter E. Long, June 23, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) ; Brown, B Hall, Texas, 185. 

145A, L. Burford to Walter E. Long, December 1, 1952 (MS., in possession of 
Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

6D. A. Penick to Walter E. Long, July 1, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 

147DeWitt Reddick to Walter E. Long, July 7, 1958 (MS., in possession of Walter 
E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 
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McCurdy, long-time Secretary of the Ex-Students Association: 
“There was a spirit of understanding and tolerance.’’"** 

The life of B Hall as a dormitory was just thirty-six years, but 
those were fruitful years to which the characters and accomplish- 
ments of her boys give eloquent testimony. Will the “new forms” 
which one University official says are necessary today turn out the 
same kind of rugged individual? Time only will tell. 


148John A. McCurdy to Walter E. Long, February 23, 1959 (MS., in possession 
of Walter E. Long, Austin, Texas) . 
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Che Renaissance of the Galveston 
Cheatre 


Henry Greenwall’s First Season, 1867-1868 


JOSEPH S. GALLEGLY 


the theatrical history of Galveston—and, indeed, in that 

of Texas as well. German-born, Confederate sympathizer 
Henry Greenwall, who at that time entered the managerial field 
in the city, was to become one of the most important figures in 
the development of the professional stage that the state has known. 
After a movement to build a new theatre had failed, Greenwall 
acquired the “old box” at the corner of Market and Tremont 
Streets (later the site of a more notable playhouse), a building 
that had served managers Neitch and Hunter, and with many 
yards of muslin, much paint, and the aid of a talented scenic 
artist by the name of Sala, soon transformed the unattractive 
structure into a respectable place of amusement. 

Neitch—who, it appears, is known to stage historians of Gal- 
veston by no name other than the unqualified patronymic—had 
tried for several years to satisfy the public taste for drama on 
the Island, but never with any accountable success. The able but 
eccentric Mrs. Harry Hunter, in charge of the “old Drury” dur- 
ing the season of 1866-1867, made a more lasting impression in 
the field; to her must be accredited the honor of introducing 
grand opera to Texas; it was she, too, who discarded the obsolete 
roller type of scenery and replaced it with the newer “flats” then 
in vogue in the larger centers; and lastly she did away with the 
old and uncomfortable straight-backed pine benches in the par- 
quet and installed comfortable chairs. 

It was Henry Greenwall, however, who actually put the “legiti- 
mate” stage of the city on a firm and permanent foundation. 


Te FALL OF 1867 marked the beginning of a new era in 
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Aided financially by his brother, Morris, and encouraged by 
Willard Richardson of the News, Greenwall completely altered 
the seating arrangement of the old opera house: he enlarged the 
dress circle, put chairs in the gallery, built a kind of “amphi- 
theatre” for patrons of color, covered the aisles with India mat- 
ting, and decorated the boxes with gold paper and tapestries. 
Sala’s oriental scene on the drop curtain was declared superior 
to that of the Varieties stage in New Orleans. Of more importance 
than these improvements was the enlargement of the stage by an 
extension of the building at the rear; in this added part were the 
property-room and “eight handsome and commanding dressing 
rooms.” 

The patrons were promised a full and complete company from 
New York, every face of which would be new, not one person ever 
having played in Galveston. Greenwall was the first manager in 
the city who realized the need of a good stock organization. While 
he was in New York arranging to return with the players, the 
Greenwall Theatre (as the new playhouse was to be called) was 
lighted one evening (October 25) so that all cultured and refined 
playgoers could inspect “the first creditable theatre ever in Gal- 
veston.” Indeed, the establishment of the attractive amusement 
house was a splendid accomplishment, the more remarkable, one 
may believe, when it is learned that a hurricane of great force had 
struck the Island late in the summer while a severe yellow fever 
epidemic raged. 

The dramatic corps, having received assurance from the How- 
ard Association (a benevolent organization devoted to the care 
of fever victims) that the violence of ‘Yellow Jack” had abated, 
set sail from New York and reached the little Texas port on the 
ship Tybee on November 20; that is to say, the players themselves 
arrived—their music books and wardrobes went by mistake to 
Havana. Those who made up the company were listed as T. G. 
Drummond, Britannia Theatre, London, leading man; E. K. 
Mortimer, Broadway Theatre, New York, juvenile man; Harry 
Richmond, Metropolitan Theatre, Buffalo, New York, leading 
heavy man; James L. White, Chestnut Theatre, Philadelphia, 
first old man; Harry Stewart, Boston Theatre, first walking gen- 
tleman; George P. Moore, London Theatre, London, character 
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actor and comic singer; James Barnes, Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, second heavy man; A. Ronti, from principal North- 
ern theatres, utility; G. W. Murray, Louisville Theatre, prompter 
and second old man; Sophia Miles, Britannia Theatre, London, 
leading lady; Dolly Ingersoll, Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore, 
juvenile lady; Mrs. W. Y. Ayling, Opera House, Rochester, New 
York, first old woman; Effie Warner, St. John’s Theatre, St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, first singing chambermaid; Clara J. Herndon, 
Olympic Theatre, St. Louis, first walking lady; Julia Moore, 
London Theatre, London, danseuse and responsible business. 
The season opened on November 21. Before the curtain went 
up, Miss Miles read an address written for the occasion by a 
local poet, Mollie E. Moore. The inaugural bill was made up of 
the little toy of a piece, The Alpine Maid or Swiss Swains, and 
Dion Boucicault’s London Assurance. Edgar Allan Poe had 
called the Boucicault drama ‘‘a despicable mass of inanity,” and 
claimed that it owed much of its success “to the carpets, chan- 
deliers, ottomans and conservatories.” How well the “properties” 
and “settings” helped the Galveston presentation along is not 
known. In Still Waters Run Deep, offered the next day, Drum- 
mond’s conception of John Mildmay, an excellent study by Tom 
Taylor, author of the popular comedy, Our American Cousin, 
was declared by Flake’s Bulletin to be as fine an assumption as was 
ever seen on the Galveston stage. The quiet, unobtrusive Mildmay 
is a particularly strong acting part; at the rise of the curtain the 
audience sees Mildmay as the long-suffering husband who has 
been forced out of his position as master of the household by his 
wife’s meddlesome aunt, Mrs. Sternhold. He spends a great part 
of his time puttering round in his garden and irritating his wife 
by preferring “Auld Robin Gray” to the music of Beethoven. 
He seems wholly unmindful, in fact, of his subordinate position. 
As the action progresses, however, he slowly regains his rightful 
place, cleverly outwitting the villain Hawksley, as he contends 
against his oppressors, and accomplishes his ends without so much 
as ruffling the peace and quiet of his home.? Miss Miles’s por- 


1James A. Harrison (ed.), The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (17 vols.; 
New York, 1902), XV, 30 
2Winton Tolles, Tom Taylor and Victorian Drama (New York, 1940), 131-132. 
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trayal of Mrs. Sternhold was called a perfect study. The breakfast 
scene, too, was especially praised. 

All that Glitters is Not Gold, or The Factory Girl, a common 
repertory number of the time, was presented quite smoothly on 
November 23. T. J. Herndon’s whimsicalities as Toby Twinkle 
caused riotous laughter. (Herndon and Mrs. Emma Forrest and 
her daughter, Laura, were now with the company.) ‘Two per- 
formances of Fanchon the Cricket® followed (November 25-26). 
The play was Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s dramatization of the 
rustic idyll, La Petite Fadette, by George Sand. Dolly Ingersoll 
performed the part of Old Fadette so well that she attracted much 
of the interest the audience would normally show for the per- 
secuted Cricket. Miss Miles, as the Cricket, had a more appealing 
laugh, a critic in Flake’s Bulletin thought, than the famous Maggie 
Mitchell, who had created the part, but did not throw the wild 
fun into the shadow dance that Maggie did.‘ 

After a week the Bulletin declared that the management had 
reason to congratulate itself on the excellence of the corps dra- 
matique. The actors were still hampered, too, by the lack of 
their wardrobes (which presumably were yet in Havana) ; 
citizens had lent generously—men as well as women—but without 
costumes, certain plays of the repertory could not be put on the 
stage. Augustus Kotzebue’s German play of misanthropy and re- 
pentance, The Stranger, was given on December 2, and Still 
Waters Run Deep repeated. On December 4, Camille was the 
play. Miss Ingersoll gave what was called a Matilde Heron-like 
Camille, with more of the woman and less of the “roughness” 
with which the highly emotional Matilde usually invested the 
character.’ In another performance of the masterpiece of the 
younger Dumas (December 5) Miss Miles was praised for her 


3sAugust Waldauer, a musician of St. Louis, translated this play from the German 
of Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s drama, and Maggie Mitchell was seen as Fanchon in 
the first production of the English version of the piece at the St. Charles Theatre 
in New Orleans in 1860.—H. P. Phelps, Players of a Century (Albany, 1880) , 401. 

4“The shadow dance, with its absurd song, and the scene of the beguiling of 
Father Barbeaud were among the most captivating things ever presented in the 
theatre.”—George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (15 vols.; New York, 
1927-1949), VII, 388. 

5Miss Heron was a “brilliant and accomplished” actress of the mid-nineteenth 
century. She is credited with having made $100,000 in her role as Camille— 
Phelps, Players of a Century, 301-302. 
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poise and naturalness in a crying scene. Drummond’s mimicry on 
the other hand drew forth a suggestion from Flake’s that touched 
upon a much disputed point in the art of acting: 


It is a good thing for an actor to surrender himself to the guidance 
of the emotions now and then, especially when a strong emotional 
effect is sought. There have been occasions when, with all his ex- 
cellences, Mr. Drummond struck us as assuming the role of the ancient 
Greek chorus, as if he were rehearsing woes in which he had not the 
slightest possible concern, This was our great objection to his Stranger. 
The fact is, we believe that Mr. Drummond has a naturally good 
digestion, and has what religious people call a happy frame of mind, 
so that it is difficult for him to “feel sorry.” Macready was guilty 
of the same sin; he felt not the passion which formed at his lips— 
which the elder Booth always did.® 


In possession of their wardrobes finally, the members of the 
corps could allow themselves greater latitude in the choice of 
plays. On December g they presented The Hunchback, the old 
Sheridan Knowles piece that the public seemed never to grow 
tired of. Miss Miles’s Julia was outstanding. Flake’s noted that she 
read the line, “Clifford, why don’t you speak to me?” with em- 
phasis on the word speak, ‘‘a rendering that expresses the greater 
passion, unmingled with resentment.” Her interpretation of this 
line received a spontaneous encore. Richmond’s great weakness 
here, as elsewhere, the Bulletin thought, was a failure to use his 
chest tones. And there was the added comment: “We are afraid 
Mr. Richmond gets below that point sometimes.” It was re- 
ported also that the company dressed the play elegantly. 

The nationwide depression was being felt in Galveston and 
was of course cutting down on theatre attendance. Merchants of 
the city were sorely pressed to meet their commitments because 
cotton had not come in to reimburse them for their advances. 
The bridge across the bay had been destroyed by the hurricane 
and nobody was showing a disposition to rebuild it. The rail- 
roads were hampered in moving cotton, therefore, with the con- 
sequent upsetting of the economy of this wealthy little island 
city of some 23,000 souls. 

At the end of the fifth week, the Star Stock Company, as the 


®George Henry Lewes, On Actors and the Art of Acting (New York, n.d.), 
Chapter X. 
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corps had come to be called, elected to try their strength in 
Shakespeare. Othello was billed, with Romeo and Juliet to follow, 
and this despite the discouraging attendance of the week before. 
The house was now called the Galveston Theatre, and T. J. 
Herndon, an accomplished comedian, and long known in the 
city, was listed as “acting and stage manager.” The prices of seats, 
reduced, were given as, Parquette, $1.00; Parquette reserved, 
$1.50; Family Circle, 75 cents; Gallery, 50 cents. Only fair-sized 
audiences greeted the players at both performances, Othello and 
Romeo and Juliet (December 18 and 19). Flake’s had nothing 
critical to say of Othello, but offered this interesting observation: 


One very good thing occurred in the first scene. Iago, Richmond, 
was delivering the sentiment, “I hate—’’ At that moment a drunken 
man made an audible remark, causing some confusion. After a 
momentary pause, Mr. Richmond completed the sentence: “a fool!” 
The aptness of the coincidence was greeted with a round of applause. 


What the “local” (the news reporter) had to say of the first 
act of Romeo and Juliet (the only act he could stay to see) makes 
us wish he could have seen more. 


We were not so well pleased with the play as we had anticipated. 
Mrs. Ayling did not seem to have a just conception of the whimsical 
creature, the nurse, and utterly overlooked the bright points in the 
dialogue in which she fixes the age of Juliet, and the discourse of 
her juvenile mishaps. The wit of this part of the play is exceedingly 
fine, though a trifle indelicate, and it may have been a fear of giving 
offense that caused her to pass over it so lightly. 


Drummond, the journal observed, made his Romeo seize the 
edge of the balcony with his fingertips and pull himself up too 
much after the manner of a performer in the circus ring. The 
player was reminded that nowhere in the tragedy is it set down 
that the love-stricken Montague is a gymnast. Such behavior was 
considered a solecism that should be looked to. 

There was a double bill on Christmas day. Lucretia Borgia 
(J. M. Weston’s version of the romantic tragedy of Victor Hugo), 
at the matinee, drew one of the largest audiences of the season. 
In Boucicault’s Irish “sensation” melodrama, Colleen Bawn,’ at the 


7For an account of the origin of this ultraromantic piece, see Townsend Walsh, 
The Career of Dion Boucicault (New York, 1915), Chapter VIII. 
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evening performance, Drummond as Myles na Coppaleen made 
a full dive in view of the audience and was seen, as the curtain 
descended, treading water with the rescued Bawn in his arms. 
(It was imitation water of blue gauze which he trod, not the real 
element; the latter was yet to come to the Galveston stage.) The 
headlong dive and rescue of Eily O’Connor (Colleen Bawn) from 
the water cave was a realistic touch that the audience appreciated 
and applauded generously. Drummond’s Myles was declared to 
have none of the boisterous vulgarity of the Irish bog-trotter, but 
was rather a presentment of the character with a “nicety of dis- 
crimination that is at once gentlemanly and original’—or so 
Flake’s thought it was. Colleen Bawn and The Long Strike (De- 
cember 30) proved such popular pieces that they were repeated 
several times during the next two weeks. The Long Strike, a do- 
mestic drama based on Mrs. Gaskell’s stories, Mary Barton and 
Lizzie Leigh, aroused considerable interest with its display of 
melodramatic trickery, including one of the playwright’s most 
remarkable instances of stagecraft, the telegraph scene. Charles 
Dickens may have given Boucicault some hints on the construc- 
tion of this piece; he tells in a letter to Forster that he “‘assisted” 
at the rehearsals.* Sala, the Galveston scenic artist, designed some 
attractive sets for both the Colleen and The Long Strike. In the 
newer play, a representation of the Manchester Mills at night 
was notable for its beauty and realism. 

As the Star Stock Company went into its seventh week, a com- 
ing performance of Hamlet was advertised. Sophia Miles (Mrs. 
Drummond), who had assumed the character of the Dane for one 
hundred successive nights at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, would be 
seen in the part in Galveston. Flake’s felt there was nothing incon- 
gruous in the idea of a woman’s playing the melancholy prince, 
since the lines called for a “conception more just than most mas- 
culine minds could conceive.” It was believed also that T. J. 
Herndon would make a splendid first gravedigger. 

On January 8, the date set for Miss Miles’s appearance as 
Hamlet the lady was too ill to play, and Drummond had to as- 
sume the part. The substitute Dane must have seemed an ex- 
tremely ordinary one, for there were no encouraging comments 


8]bid., 112. 
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on his acting. The player, it was observed, wore his hair accord- 
ing to the custom of the historic period, but fell into the almost 
universal error of wearing a moustache. Flake’s could see no good 
reason for violating the tradition of the smooth upper lip. 

A week later, Miss Miles had recovered her strength sufficiently 
to let the Galveston playgoers see her conception of the Dane. 
Such a large crowd came to see the actress the first night that the 
management thought it wise to repeat. Both performances—as the 
New York Tribune critic, William Winter, might have said— 
elicited prodigious enthusiasm. Flake’s local declared that Miss 
Miles was “‘the first lady we ever saw tred the stage gracefully in 
male attire.”’ He observed in her none of the awkwardness of the 
great Charlotte Cushman; she had rather the grace and polish 
of James E. Murdoch, who was then considered the pattern for 
correct stage deportment. Had she worn doublet and hose all her 
life she could not have been more at home in those garments. 
After the words of favor for her charm of manner, the critic 
found much good to say of her acting. ‘““Miss Miles does not give 
us a Hamlet that is insane; nor one that, while sane, counterfeits 
insanity. She represents to us a noble mind unsettled by great 
calamity.” No portrayer of the exacting role could expect greater 
praise than this; let us hope that the fair lady deserved the com- 
pliment. 

The journal had not seen her equal in the power of the sus- 
tained whisper, as in the ghost scene; in the first performance, a 
delicacy and refinement of characterization was noted, but there 
was a lack of intensity in what were termed the tragic passages, a 
wanting of mental force. On the second night, with improved 
health, Miss Miles seemed better able to bear the weight of her 
conception. 

A comment from Flake’s Bulletin regarding the most familiar 
of the soliloquies indicates the strength of the assumption: 


Of the soliloquy, “To be or not to be we must speak at 
length. Some Hamlets there be who shoot this off as a stump speech 
fired at the audience. Others deliver it much as a spectacled divine 
would deliver a moral lecture to a theological class. The soliloquy 
is neither. It is both passionate and reflective—passionate as the 
expression of anguish wrung from a soul contemplating suicide; re- 
flective as that soul thinks on the yet deeper possibilities of a future 
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life. Such was the expression given it last night by Miss Miles. We 
give approbation to the character as a whole. 


Drummond, lacking sympathy with the character of Laertes 
and anxious about the ailing Miss Miles (who, offstage, was Mrs. 
Drummond), was not a success in his part. Effie Warner, whose 
position in the corps was that of the first singing chambermaid, 
did well as Ophelia; the wild pathos of her song in the mad scene 
“went home to the heart.” Miss Ingersoll evinced a depth and 
sweetness that made her Gertrude nature itself; these qualities 
were especially evident in the “picture scene’—as the Bulletin 
termed what is usually referred to as the scene in the queen’s 
closet. T. J. Herndon, a practiced comedian of national celebrity, 
and James Barnes, as gravediggers, showed a fine understanding 
of the rustic quality of the comic characters they portrayed. E. K. 
Mortimer, as Horatio, spoke his lines with unusual delicacy; and 
James L. White’s conception of the pottling old Polonius drew 
praise. All in all one may conclude that the rendition of the 
tragedy was highly satisfactory. 

T. W. Robertson’s revolutionary Caste, of the “cup and saucer” 
school of drama, with its naturalness of setting and stage-busi- 
ness, came next and was well received. (Caste, the first of modern 
dramas with meticulously detailed stage-directions, was produced 
initially at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, on April 6, 
1867.) Othello (January 18) followed the Robertson play. On 
the night of the presentation of this tragedy, Emil Eisman, or- 
chestra leader, abruptly left the theatre after the overture. It de- 
veloped later that the musical director, for some unexplained 
reason, broke his contract with the management. The Greenwall 
brothers a few days later published a “card” in the papers warn- 
ing the public not to engage said Eisman for balls and dances. 
Patrons were thanked for the kind manner in which they had 
overlooked the lack of music since the departure of the maestro, 
and were assured that a capable musician was being engaged in 
New Orleans. 

On January 20 there was a fine production of Arrah-na-Pogue, 
the latest of Boucicault’s best-drawing Irish melodramas, an event 
which Flake’s declared was “more than a success from the rising 
of the moon on the quiet of Glendalough to the triumph of 
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constancy and virtue in the final tableau.” The set scene of Irish 
Ban was pronounced a masterpiece of stage carpentry; and the 
sinking tower, as a mechanical effect, amazed the audiences. Again 
it was the Drummonds. Drummond gave a natural, poetical con- 
ception of Shaun the Post; Mrs. Drummond, as Arrah, found 
free expression for her natural coquetry. Arrah-na-pogue means 
Arrah-of-the-Kiss. The pretty colleen had won her nickname 
when, by means of a kiss at the peep hole of a jail door, she gave 
her foster-brother, Beamish MacCoul, plans of escape which she 
had concealed in her mouth. 

“He was lyin’ in Wicklow Gaol, the day before he was to be 
hung with the rest of us, in regard to the risin’,” explains Shaun 
the Post,’ one of the principals of the play. 

The piece pleased in Galveston and ran for a week—and this 
in spite of the rival attraction of Mazeppa at Lake’s Olympiad (a 
kind of circus). Here in a pavilion or tent Madame Agnes, in the 
manner of Adah Menken, personated the unfortunate youth 
whom Byron describes as being stripped naked and set free, lashed 
on the back of a wild horse of ‘Tartary. 

Hundreds were unable to gain admission to Messrs. Morris and 
Henry Greenwall’s benefit on January 27. The press had ap- 
pealed to the playgoers to reimburse the gentlemen for the pe- 
cuniary losses they had sustained in bringing the stock company 
to Galveston. On the next night, however, there was a niggardly 
response to Drummond's benefit; a meager turnout at his Macbeth 
benefited him to the amount of only $7. 

Flake’s local commented that Miss Warner’s Pocahontas (in 
John Brougham’s popular burlesque, the afterpiece of February 
g) was superior to that of Emiline Zavistowski, a brilliant per- 
former of the year before. Pocahontas was one of the three main 
characters in Brougham’s masterpiece of the same name, which 
bore the subtitle of The Gentle Savage, An Original, Aboriginal, 
Erratic, Operatic, Semi-Civilized and Semi-Savage Extravaganza, 
being a Per-Version of Ye Treue and Wonderrefulle Hystorie of Ye 
Renowned Princesse. The piece was full of political allusions that 
kept surprisingly fresh and appealing through the years. Laurence 
Hutton, theatrical critic of note at that time, thought the work 
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entitled the author to be called the American Aristophanes.’° The 
Sea of Ice (February 10), off to a slow start, became popular as 
it moved along, and had a successful run of a whole week. Scenic 
artist Sala outdid any of his previous accomplishments in the 
pictorial representations for this drama. The iceberg scene and 
the portrayal of the aurora borealis left the crowds gasping as this 
wild story unfolded before them, revealing its unexpected and 
unlikely turns of incident. Herndon gave an exquisite perform- 
ance of Aminidab Sleek in The Serious Family (February 19). 
Playgoers seemed unaware of the fine qualities of this excellent 
comedy and did not therefore turn out in force to attend the play. 
Miss Ingersoll portrayed the demure Mrs. Charles Towers with 
quiet grace, and Richmond acted the role of the dashing Murphy 
Maguire with the liveliness and ease of a man of the world. 

Before the month was out, the season had run into Lent, and 
that religious period’s harmful effect on attendance at the theatre 
was felt at the box office. Charles J. Mathews’ petite comedy, 
Who Killed Cock Robin (February 29), was a pleasing novelty 
of the period; Antony and Cleopatra, lively little French burletta, 
a favorite of Lola Montez, well-known comedienne of the day, 
was on the same bill. Performances worthy of note during March 
included a play of Drummond’s own composition, Lillian Gwyne 
(March 2-3), Marie Stuart (March 11), which Miss Miles had 
given both in London and Glasgow with success, and Edwin 
Forrest’s native Indian play, Metamora. The Schiller drama, Miss 
Miles’s benefit selection, drew a full attendance. 

With the arrival of the New Orleans Opera Company on March 
go, many music-lcvers had hopes of a yearly opera season’s being 
established in the city. The company, with Madame Zelda Seguin 
as the star, opened with Lucia di Lammermoor. Madame Seguin, 
a young singer of national reputation, impressed her listeners as 
chaste, neat, and talented, with a cultured voice of great sweet- 
ness. In the mad aria she exhibited a high order of dramatic 
power. The sextette was admirably given, and Messrs. Pecot, 
Lechavelier, and Tholer were found pleasing in their roles. Chairs 


10If America has ever had an Aristophanes, John Brougham was his name. His 
Pocahontas and Columbus are almost classics. They rank among the best, if they 
are not the best, burlesques in any living language.—Laurence Hutton, Curiosities 
of the American Stage (New York, 1891), 164. 
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had been placed in the gallery, the back of the theatre relighted 
with new gas fixtures, and all seats in the house put on sale at $3. 
But the place was not full on the opening night, many perhaps 
staying away because they thought they would be unable to find 
good seats. 

The Daughter of the Regiment, given the second night, drew a 
larger crowd. Madame Seguin made a better Marie than she had 
a Lucia. Her exaggerated manner of doing the singing lesson in 
Act II was warmly received. The only encore of the evening fol- 
lowed her singing of “Salute la France.” Tholer showed an aptness 
in the portrayal of old men in the way he personated the whim- 
sical Hortensias, and Madame Bondro showed equal skill in her 
interpretation of the Marchioness. J! Trovatore (April 1) pro- 
duced the finest opera night ever known in the city; and the house 
was large enough also to pay expenses. Mlle. Fanchetti, soprano, 
the Leonora of the evening, exhibited an expressive and powerful 
voice. The “Anvil Chorus,” however, was thought to lack spirit, 
and the ‘“Miserere’” was rendered without feeling, Flake’s re- 
ported. In Faust (April 2) only the lack of strength and volume 
of Madame Seguin’s cultured voice kept her from portraying a 
perfect Marguerite. Madame Audebret, as Leonora in Donizetti's 
La Favorita, failed to arouse the enthusiasm she had done with 
her Azucena. Only in the exquisite air, ““O Mio Fernando,” did 
she find sufficient scope for the sweetness and melody of her con- 
tralto. Picot (Ferdinand) made his best showing of the engage- 
ment with the rich melody, “Ah, va t’in vola.” 

At the request of some interested citizens the season was ex- 
tended for three more nights, closing on April 10. Of the three 
final operas (Jerusalem, The Barber of Seville, and William Tell— 
the last called Madame Seguin’s “selva opaco”’), none drew espe- 
cially well. After ending the stay at Galveston, the company went 
to Houston for a short engagement. 

At the end of March, and possibly until April 10, the Green- 
walls had the Star Company at Perkins’ Theatre in Houston. 
From the scanty records available, it is known that Miss Miles was 
seen there as Hamlet on March 23 and 24. On April 2 (with the 
house lighted by gas for the first time) the actress played Arrah 
in Arrah-na-Pogue, with Drummond as Shaun the Post. The play 
must have been repeated several times. During the period His 
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Last Legs and The Toodles were also presented. But there is much 
to show that the fortunes of the troupe did not run smoothly 
in Houston. The Greenwalls were soon defending themselves 
from the charge of having mistreated the Drummonds. Drum- 
mond was accused of violating his Houston contract. The brothers 
were not specific as to the nature of the violation, but they did 
say that their “business suffered from the first, as a consequence.” 
Salaries had been lowered, but all parties had agreed, in a green- 
room session, that circumstances warranted the reduction. A note 
in the Bulletin on April 15 announced that the Drummonds were 
to leave that morning on the brig Egarateia for England. The 
withdrawal of these actors ended a memorable episode in the 
dramatic annals of Galveston. 

Some of the leading businessmen of the city, aware of the loss 
sustained by the Greenwall brothers in keeping open their ‘‘re- 
spectable and moral place of amusement,” announced that they 
would tender those gentlemen a second complimentary benefit." 
Townspeople showed such a wide interest in the compliment to 
the managers that two nights had to be devoted to the affair. 
On March 18 The Willow Copse was the attraction, and on March 
19 East Lynne. Mrs. E. R. Dalton, a star in the city during the 
previous season, came over from New Orleans to play in East 
Lynne. After the customary succession of benefits for members 
of the troupe, the season closed at the end of the month. 

In spite of the obstacle that harassed the management, the 
season of 1867-1868 was of major importance in the records of 
the Galveston stage. From a shaky and uncertain beginning, 
Henry Greenwall went on to mold the destinies of the profes- 
sional theatre in the Southwest and the South. By 18go0 he had 
established playhouses in San Antonio, Austin, Waco, Fort Worth, 
and Dallas; and before the turn of the century he had under his 
control theatres in Little Rock, Birmingham, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Nashville, and Savannah, with the headquarters of the circuit 
at the Grand Opera House in New Orleans. 

When Marcus Klaw, Abraham L. Erlanger, Al Hayman, Charles 


11The announcement was signed by A. Sessums and Company; C. M. Todd; 
A. S. Ward; George Sealy; I. Moses; D. Wakelee; Batt, Dean, and Watson; Shake- 
field, Brown, and Company; A. Heklecker; W. B. Sarley; Duble and Wooters; M. 
Kopperl; J. S. Sellers and Company; I. Dyer. 
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Frohman, Sam F. Nixon, Sam H. Harris, Mark A. Luescher, 
George M. Cohan, and M. B. Leavitt sought the dominance of 
the American stage by the establishment of the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate, it was Greenwall who took the lead in opposing this amuse- 
ment combine.” For a number of years he had the support of 
such players and producers as Nat C. Goodwin, Fanny Daven- 
port, Francis Wilson, Richard Mansfield, James O'Neill, A. M. 
Palmer, Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, and Harrison G. Fiske. He 
was making headway in his fight when, during a severe illness in 
1900, some of his disloyal officials yielded to the overtures of the 
trust and all but ruined the embattled manager. Indignant but 
broken in health and spirit, Greenwall had to admit that he was 
beaten.*® In 1909 he disposed of his interests in Galveston and 
Houston and thenceforth until his death on November 27, 1913, 
played a minor part in the field in which he had for so long been 
an outstanding figure.** 

The following list of the attractions that were presented in 
Greenwall’s Theatre, 1867-1868, may by its bulk be quite doc- 
umentary in showing the range of the offerings during those 
years: 

November 21, London Assurance; Swiss Swains. November 22, 
Still Waters Run Deep; Poor Pillicoddy. November 23, All That 
Glitters Is Not Gold. November 25, (2), Fanchon. November 27, 
The Ticket of Leave Man. November 28-29, Money. November 
30, Time Tries All. December 2, The Stranger. December 3, Still 
Waters Run Deep. December 4, Camille. December 5, Time Tries 
All; Ireland as It Was. December 6, Delicate Ground. December 
4, Black Eyed Susan. December 9, The Hunchback. December 10, 
The Wandering Minstrel. December 11, The Stranger. December 
12, Richelieu. December 13, The Lady of Lyons. December 14, 
Time Tries All; The Rough Diamond: The Honeymoon; The 
Toodles. December 16, Love’s Sacrifice. December 17, The Chim- 
ney Corner; The People’s Lawyer. December 18, Othello. Decem- 
ber 19, Romeo and Juliet. December 20, Married Life; Richard 
III. December 23, Don Caesar de Bazan. December 24, The 


12M. B. Leavitt, Fifty Years of Theatrical Management (New York, 1912), 565. 

13] bid., 566. 

14John S. Kendall, The Golden Age of the New Orleans Theater (Baton Rouge, 
1952) » 593: 
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Hunchback; The People’s Lawyer. December 25, Lucretia Borgia; 
Colleen Bawn. December 26-27, Colleen Bawn. December 30-31, 
January 1-2, The Long Strike. January 3, The Wife; The Rough 
Diamond. January 4, His Last Legs; A Bull in a China Shop. 
January 6, The Marble Heart; Sketches in India. January 7, Col- 
leen Bawn. January 8, Hamlet. January 9, Richelieu; Shadow 
Pantomime. January 10, Richard III. January 11, Every Inch a 
Sailor; Out to Nurse. January 13-14, East Lynne. January 15, 
Hamlet (Miss Miles) . January 16 (2), Hamlet. January 17, Caste. 
January 18, Othello. January 20-26, Arrah-na-Pogue. January 27, 
Merchant of Venice. January 28, Macbeth. January 30-31, Wait- 
ing for the Verdict. February 1, The Lady of Lyons. February 4, 
The Robbers. February 5, Flowers of the Forest. February 6, 
Hunters of the Mississippi. February 7, Katherine and Petruchio; 
Pocahontas; Robert Macaire. February 8, Macbeth; Pocahontas. 
February 10-15, The Sea of Ice. February 16, The Corsican Broth- 
ers. February 18, Damon and Pythias; The Omnibus. February 
19, The Serious Family. February 20, Hamlet. February 21, Paul 
Pry; The Day Before the Wedding; Jones’ Baby. February 22, 
Beauty and the Beast; Jack Sheppard. February 24-25, The Sea 
of Ice. February 26-28, London Assurance. February 29, Who 
Killed Cock Robin; Antony and Cleopatra (burletta); Ben Bolt. 
March 2-3, Lillian Gwynne. March 4, Marie Stuart; Masks and 
Faces. March 5, Masks and Faces. March 5, Marie Stuart. March 
7, Metamora. March 9, Leah, the Forsaken. March 10, Lillian 
Gwynne. March 11, The School for Scandal. March 12, Leah, 
the Forsaken. March 13, The Hidden Hand. March 15, The 
Chamber of Death (La Tour de Nesle). March 16, Lady Audley’s 
Secret. March 18, The Willow Copse. March 19, East Lynne. 
March 20, The Willow Copse. March 21, The Hunchback. March 
25, Still Waters Run Deep. March 26, Hamlet. March 27, The 
Cricket on the Hearth. March 28, Colleen Bawn; Black Eyed 
Susan. 

The season was concluded with the following opera produc- 
tions: March 30, Lucia di Lammermoor. March 31, The Daughter 
of the Regiment. April 1, Il Trovatore. April 2, Faust. April 3, 
La Favorita. April 4, The Barber of Seville. April 6, Robert the 
Devil. April 7, William Tell. April 8, Jerusalem. April 9, The 
Barber of Seville. 


Origins of the Cexas Bill of Rights 


J. E. ERICSON 


HE DRAWING uP of declarations of rights was not an un- 

known thing in Colonial America. It had become by 

1776 a favorite method of both the English and Amer- 

ican peoples of proclaiming their individual rights. Several colo- 

nial assemblies had, from time to time, drawn up documents stat- 

ing the rights of individuals against arbitrary governmental 
power.* 

There were precedents for such action in Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Rights, and the Bill of Rights, all of which had been 
written in England before 1700. More recently, the Stamp Act 
Congress of 1765 had drawn up a Declaration of Rights, as had 
the Continental Congress of 1774. These served as models for the 
state bills of rights that were written in 1776. 

The Texas Bill of Rights, appearing as Article I of the Con- 
stitution of 1876, with few exceptions, is a reproduction of the 
similar article of the Constitution of 1845. Actually, twenty-five 
of the twenty-nine sections of the 1876 article can be traced in 
whole or in part to the twenty-one sections of 1845.° Furthermore, 
the twenty-one sections of 1845 are manifestly merely an expan- 
sion and rearrangement of the seventeen of 1836.‘ 

The 1836 Declaration of Rights is substantially the same as 
that of any state constitution and of the federal instrument. More- 
over, it bears a marked resemblance to the “General Provisions” 
article of the proposed Texas Constitution of 1833.° An analysis 


1C. E. Stevens, Sources of the Constitution of the United States (New York, 1894), 
208-209. 

2F. M. Green, Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860 
(Chapel Hill, 1930) , 78. 

3J. E. Ericson, An Inquiry into the Sources of the Texas Constitution (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Texas Technological College, 1957), 76. 

4F. L. Paxson, “The Constitution of Texas, 1845," Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XVIII, 394. 

5Ericson, Inquiry into the Sources of the Texas Constitution (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Texas Technological College, 1957) , 58. 
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of the sources of the Texas Bill of Rights must begin, therefore, 
with the sources of the state constitutions of 1833 and 1836. 

The Texan of the 1830’s has been characterized as a militant 
individualist, who resented encroachments on personal rights, 
was ready to settle disputes without adjudication, and was willing 
to accept any person regardless of his past record.’ He was thus 
imbued with the ideas and ideals of Jacksonian democracy. Gen- 
erally, then, the constitutions of the 1830’s in Texas were built 
upon a framework of traditional Anglo-American ideas modified 
by the advanced thinking of the Jacksonian period and further 
modified by the traditions of Spanish law and custom.’ 

The bills of rights of 1833 and 1836 were built in the same 
way. The basic framework was composed of the customary 
English and colonial precedents, the Declaration of Independence 
(1776), the bills of early state constitutions, especially those 
drafted before 1787, and the first eight amendments to the federal 
constitution. Upon this frame the Texas constitution-makers 
added modifications drawn from Spanish civil law and practical 
experience drawn from American state government from 1790 
through 1835. 

The cores of these declarations of the 1830's were the cus- 
tomary guarantees based on English common law practices. Most 
of these passed into American constitutional law through the 
medium of the Virginia Bill of Rights (1776), the North Caro- 
lina Constitution (1776), the Pennsylvania Constitutions (1776- 
1790), the Kentucky Constitution (1792), the Tennessee Consti- 
tution (1796), and, of course, the United States Constitution 
(1787). 

The Virginia Bill of Rights was the first to be adopted and 
served as the model for those that followed. The characteristic 
feature of these early state declarations was their reflection of the 
political philosophy of the eighteenth century. They declared that 
men were “by nature equally free and independent” and spoke 
of “inherent rights,” of founding government only by “compact,” 
and of “natural and unalienable right.” Freemen could not be 


6W. R. Hogan, The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic History (Norman, 
1946) , 268. 

7Gerald Ashford, “Jacksonian Liberalism and Spanish Law in Early Texas,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVII, 1. 
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deprived of liberty except by the law of the land. Trial by jury 
was guaranteed. Freemen, before they could be criminally prose- 
cuted, were to be indicted by a grand jury, were to have the right 
to counsel and evidence, were protected against self-incrimina- 
tion, and were not to be convicted except upon the unanimous 
verdict of a jury of their peers. Excessive bail and fines, cruel and 
unusual punishment, laws of attainder, general warrants, and ex 
post facto laws were prohibited. Perpetuities, monopolies, hered- 
itary emoluments or honors, special privileges, titles of nobility, 
standing armies in times of peace, and the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus were interdicted. All declarations proclaimed the 
right of freemen to bear arms, and they asserted the supremacy 
of the civil over the military power. They guaranteed free elec- 
tions, freedom of speech and debates, and freedom of the press. 
They recognized the right of the people to assemble peacefully 
and to petition for redress of grievances. The purpose of govern- 
ment was declared to be the welfare and happiness of the people, 
and the right to alter or change the government was upheld. The 
bills of rights declared that political power was vested in and 
derived from the people; and that the people had the sole right 
to govern themselves; and that a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles was the best safeguard of liberty.‘ 

To most of these traditional guarantees, the 1830 Texas consti- 
tutional conventions added a prohibition against imprisonment 
for debt, which may have been based on the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution of 1776° or the North Carolina Constitution of 1776.7° 
By 1833, however, some nine™ American state constitutions con- 
tained qualified limitations on the power of the state to imprison 
for debt. The first legislative enactment in the United States 
came in New York in 1817, but such imprisonment was not erased 
from federal law until 1832 or from that of most of the states until 
1842." The Texas prohibition is unqualified and, therefore, more 


8Green, Constitutional Development, 79-80. 

®Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, Plan of the Government, Sec. 28, in B. P. 
Poore (comp.), The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other 
Organic Laws of the United States (Washington, 1878), 1546. 

10North Carolina Constitution of 1776, Art. XXXIX, ibid., 1414. 

11Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. 

12A. M. Schlesinger, The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), 134- 
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probably came from Jacksonian principles, Spanish law, and the 
high proportion of debtors in the Republic of Texas.** Spanish 
law had not prohibited imprisonment, but it had protected most 
physical property from seizure in order to satisfy debts.1* The 
statutes of Coahuila y Texas continued the Spanish practice.’ 

A prohibition against monopolies and perpetuities was included 
in at least two state constitutions by 1833** and was included in 
both Texas constitutions of the period. The Texas provision, how- 
ever, included also prohibitions against the English common law 
practices of primogeniture and entailment, not to be found in 
American constitutions of that time. Spanish law had abolished 
entailments by 1821, and Mexican law had perpetuated the pro- 
hibition.” 

The 1830 Texas Declarations of Rights also contained the state- 
ments of political theory usually found in traditional Anglo- 
American constitutions written in the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries. One declared that “all political power’ was 
inherent in the people, that free governments were based on 
their consent and for their benefit, and that a republican form of 
government was necessary. It decreed further that the people had 
an inalienable “right to alter, reform or abolish their government 
in such manner as they may think expedient.’’** Though these 
principles are reminiscent of the opening sentence of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, a more direct source was the Virginia 
Bill of Rights of 1776.7° 


18Ashford, “Jacksonian Liberalism and Spanish Law in Early Texas,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, LVII, 25. 

14Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reinos de las Indias (4 vols.; Madrid, 1841), 
Tomo I, Libro II, Titulo I, Ley II. 

15H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , I, 220; II, 126. 

16North Carolina and Maryland. 

17Ashford, “Jacksonian Liberalism and Spanish Law in Early Texas,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, LVII, 25. 

18Texas Constitution of 1836, Declaration of Rights, Sec. 2, in Poore (comp.), 
Federal and State Constitutions, 1762; Texas Constitution of 1833, General Pro- 
visions, Art. I, in David B. Edward, The History of Texas: or, the Emigrants, 
Farmer’s and Politician’s Guide to the Character, Climate, Soil and Productions of 
That Country (Cincinnati, 1836) , 196. 

19Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776, Secs. 2 and g, in Poore (comp.), Federal and 
State Constitutions, 1908. Similar clauses were found in the contemporary constitu- 
tions of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
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A second proclaimed that freemen, under social contract, had 
equal rights and that individuals could not receive from govern- 
ment special privileges or payments, except for services rendered.” 
Equality of rights had found expression in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but in its form the Texas statement resembled more 
closely the corresponding provisions of the Virginia and North 
Carolina bills of rights of 1776.7 

Of the four sections of the 1876 document that outline re- 
ligious freedoms, only one stems from the 1830 constitutions. This 
section proclaims freedom of worship, separation of church and 
state, and equal protection for all religious denominations.** Some 
of this was based, in all probability, upon the stipulations of the 
first amendment to the federal constitution. It resembles much 
more closely, however, sections of the Pennsylvania Declaration 
of Rights (1776), the Delaware Constitution (1792), and the 
Kentucky Constitution (1792); almost identical restrictions were 
imposed by at least seven state constitutions at the time.” 

Another section concerned with religious liberties was added 
in 1845, stipulating that religious qualifications could not be im- 
posed for public office in Texas; however, the acknowledgment of 
the existence of a Supreme Being was declared to be necessary by 
the 1875 convention. By 1845 the federal constitution and some 
eight state constitutions* prohibited religious tests for office hold- 
ing. All of these appear to have been based on provisions of 
William Penn’s Frame of Government (1696) and the Pennsy]l- 
vania Charter of Privileges (1701). These latter instruments seem 
to have introduced religious freedom into American constitu- 
tional law. 

English common law provided that only persons who professed 
a belief in a Supreme Being and in Divine punishment could be 
competent witnesses. The 1876 constitution expressly abolished 
this provision. The New York and Iowa constitutions of 1846 


20Texas Constitution of 1836, Declaration of Rights, Sec. 1, in Poore (comp.), 
Federal and State Constitutions, 1762. 

21Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776, Sec. 4, ibid., 1909; North Carolina Bill of 
Rights of 1776, Art. III, ibid., 1409. 

22Texas Constitution of 1836, Declaration of Rights, Sec. 3, ibid., 1762. 

23Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Delaware, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

24Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. 
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were the first state constitutions to make such an abolition.*® 
Nevertheless, by 1875 the constitutions of thirteen states had sim- 
ilar provisions.*° 

Prior to and immediately following the Civil War, Texas stat- 
utes and court decisions had permitted the state legislature to 
subsidize educational institutions of a private nature. The 1876 
constitution, consequently, contained a section expressly prohibit- 
ing appropriations of money or grants of land for sectarian pur- 
poses. The Michigan Constitution of 1835*" was the first American 
fundamental instrument to make such an express statement. In 
1875, however, three other state organic laws had similar pro- 
visions.”* 

Since 1836 Texas has explicitly guaranteed the freedom of the 
people of the state to publish and to speak.*® Generally, of course, 
freedom of expression is the culmination of reactions against re- 
strictions placed by government upon speaking and writing in 
earlier times and the outgrowth of seventeenth century ration- 
alism which saw freedom of utterance as an ideal, a philosophic 
truth, necessary for the progress of civilization. The earliest Amer- 
ican constitutional statements on freedom of expression occurred 
in the Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776 and the first amendment to 
the federal constitution. The form of this guarantee, assumed 
by Texas constitutions, was derived from the Delaware and Ken- 
tucky constitutions of 1792.*°° In 1836 some seven other state 
organic laws had almost identical statements.** 

The Texas bills of rights of the 1830's contained an express defi- 
nition of “treason” against the Republic (State) of Texas,** which 


25New York Constitution of 1846, Art. I, Sec. 3, in Poore (comp.), Federal and 
State Constitutions, 1351; Iowa Constitution of 1846, Art. I, Sec. 4, ibid., 537. 

26New York, California, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, Missouri, Florida, 
Illinois, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Nebraska. 

27Michigan Constitution of 1835, Art. I, Sec. 5, in Poore (comp.), Federal and 
State Constitutions, 983. 

28Oregon, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 

29Texas Constitution of 1836, Declaration of Rights, Sec. 4, in Poore (comp.) , 
Federal and State Constitutions, 1762. 

30Delaware Constitution of 1792, Art. I, Sec. 5, ibid., 278; Kentucky Constitution 
of 1792, Art. XII, Cls. 7 and 8, ibid., 654-655. 

31Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Hlinois, Missouri, and Maine. 

32Texas Constitution of 1836, Declaration of Rights, Sec. 16, in Poore (comp.), 
Federal and State Constitutions, 1755; Texas Constitution of 1833, General Pro- 
visions, Art. XXVI, in Edward, History of Texas: or Emigrant’s Guide, 198. 
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were almost identical to that of Article III of the United States 
Constitution. Likewise, the first clause of the section guaranteeing 
every citizen of ‘Texas the right to keep and bear arms can be 
traced to the second amendment to the federal instrument, which 
in turn is based on a clause of the English Bill of Rights of 1689. 
The second clause, permitting the state to regulate the wearing 
of arms, appears to have been taken from a similar provision of 
the Tennessee Constitution of 1870.** 

The 1836 Bill of Rights, moreover, included a statement that 
the military should at all times be subordinate to the civil au- 
thority. That provision has been retained in all the Texas consti- 
tutions drafted since that time. Behind that declaration is the 
Mexican interlude in Texas history, the Texas Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the experiences undergone by Texans during 
Reconstruction when justice was administered and the civil affairs 
of the state were carried on under military supervision. The Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights (1776) included an almost exactly identical 
section;** and in 1836 constitutions of eleven states made such 
an explicit statement.*° 

To those basic rights of 1833 and 1836 the Convention of 1845 
added sections against religious tests for public office, already 
mentioned, against bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, and laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts, against violations of due 
course of law, limiting the power to suspend laws, and limiting 
the power of eminent domain. Furthermore, a concluding state- 
ment was appended in 1845 excepting the Bill of Rights “out of 
general powers of government.” The attainder, ex post facto, and 
contract section is almost a verbatim copy of Section 10, Article 
I, of the federal constitution; moreover, the same or similar pro- 
vision was included in the constitutions of five states of the day.** 

The eminent domain clause could have been modeled upon 
either the United States Constitution’ or the Pennsylvania Con- 
~ 8 Tennessee Constitution of 1870, Art. I, Sec. 26, in Poore (comp.), Federal and 


State Constitutions, 1697. Other state constitutions permitting such regulation at 
that time were Kentucky, Georgia, and North Carolina. 

34Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776, Sec. 13, ibid., 1909. 

35Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Connecticut, Maine, and Arkansas. 

36South Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, New Jersey, and Iowa. 

37United States Constitution, Amendments V and XIV, in Poore (comp.), 
Federal and State Constitutions, 21, 23-24. 
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stitution of 1776.°* The due course of law clause, of course, may 
be traced ultimately to the famous Section 39 of Magna Charta 
(1215). In the United States, however, the Maryland Constitu- 
tion of 1776 and the North Carolina Constitution of 1776 first 
introduced the concept into American constitutional law. In 1845 
the federal constitution and those of at least five states had sections 
of this nature.** The English Bill of Rights limited the power 
of suspending the laws, but the Virginia Bill of Rights (1776) 
gave that safeguard its typically American form. The constitu- 
tions of six states by 1845 limited the power of suspension to the 
legislature only.*° 

The remarkable concluding statement added in 1845, declared 
that certain rights were inalienable and that man was not capable 
of divesting himself or his posterity of them even by consent. This 
appears to be a reflection of the eighteenth century natural rights 
doctrines which emphasized that mankind could not delegate cer- 
tain rights to government—that one generation of men could not 
renounce rights belonging to all mankind. The earliest American 
constitutional statement of this doctrine may be found in the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790,*' whence it spread into 
Kentucky and the “old Southwest.” By 1845 an almost identical 
statement appeared in the constitutions of Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 

New clauses were not again added to the 1845 version of the 
Bill of Rights until 1875. At that time the present Section 1 was 
drafted, the first portion of which is concerned with states’ rights; 
and, although it does not expressly speak of state sovereignty, it 
does declare Texas to be free and independent “subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.” The latter clause is in 
reality superfluous in the light of Article VI of the federal consti- 
tution, which proclaims the federal constitution, federal treaties— 
made under the authority of the United States, and federal stat- 
utes—made in pursuance of the constitution, as “supreme law of 
the land,” anything in state constitutions to the contrary notwith- 


38Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, Art. VIII, ibid., 1541. 

39Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, Illinois, and Arkansas. 

40Virginia, Massachusetts, Delaware, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Louisiana. 

41Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790, Art. IX, Sec. 26, in Poore (comp.), Federal 
and State Constitutions, 1555. 
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standing. The Missouri Constitution of 1875, written and adopted 
only a few months before the Texas Convention of 1875 met, con- 
tains a section that is virtually verbatim*? and was undoubtedly 
the model. 

To the clause in Section 17 limiting the power of eminent do- 
main the Convention of 1875 added the stipulation that the state 
was not liable for damage to property as distinguished from ap- 
propriation of the same property. A provision for payment prior 
to the appropriation of property taken for use by other than 
state purposes was also included. “Irrevocable or uncontrollable”’ 
grants of special privileges or immunities were interdicted by the 
1875 convention. The latter provisions could have been influenced 
by the contemporary constitutions of Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, Illinois, West Virginia, Arkansas, or Alabama. 

A section prohibiting corruption of blood and forfeiture of 
estates as criminal penalties and discontinuing forfeiture of es- 
tates for suicide was also added in 1875.** The latter portion is 
based on the opening clause of Article VIII of the Pennsylvania 
Charter of Privileges (1701). The first state constitution to con- 
tain a similar section was the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790,** 
although in 1875 at least six states had such a stipulation in their 
organic law.*® 

The prohibition against the quartering of soldiers in private 
homes was derived from the English Bill of Rights, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution of the United States, 
and is but a branch of the constitutional principle that the mili- 
tary shall be subordinate to the civil power. Section 25 of the 
Texas Bill of Rights, added only in 1875, is copied closely from 
the Third Amendment to the federal instrument. Section 27 
guaranteeing the right of petition had the same course of devel- 
opment, and is also copied from a federal model, the First 
Amendment. 

It may be said, therefore, that the Texas Bill of Rights bears a 


42Missouri Constitution of 1875, Art. II, Sec. 3, ibid., 1165. 

43But see, Texas Constitution of 1833, General Provisions, Art. X, in Edward, 
History of Texas: or Emigrant’s Guide, 197. 

44Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790, Art. IX, Sec. 19, in Poore (comp.) , Federal 
and State Constitutions, 1555. 

45Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama. 
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striking resemblance to that attached to any American constitu- 
tion written in the nineteenth century. In itself this would mean 
that the Bill had been based on a myriad of sources drawn from 
the laws and customs of both common-law Britain and civil-law 
Spain. Specific instruments that exerted the greatest direct influ- 
ence were principally Anglo-American, beginning with Magna 
Charta and the English Bill of Rights and ending with the exist- 
ing state constitutions of the period of the 1870's. William Penn’s 
Frame of Government (1696) and Charter of Privileges (1701) 
for Pennsylvania, Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence (1776), and George Mason’s Virginia Bill of Rights (1776) 
contributed many eighteenth century liberal ideas. 

The Constitution of the United States and some early state 
constitutions** contributed the basic framework of guarantees and 
rights which were later incorporated into the Texas Declaration 
of Rights of 1836. To these fundamental sections were added 
expressions of Jacksonian liberal democracy, drawn chiefly from 
the state constitutions of southwestern America.*? For the new 
sections added by the Convention of 1845, delegates drew upon 
the provisions of earlier Texas constitutions and the contemporary 
organic laws of Arkansas (1836) and Pennsylvania (1838). No 
new guarantees were included in the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion constitutions of 1861, 1866, and 1869. The Convention of 
1875, however, drew upon current state constitutions of Tennessee 
(1870), West Virginia (1872), Arkansas (1874), Alabama (1875), 
and Missouri (1875), to augment the Texas Bill of Rights to its 
present form. 


46Notably those of Virginia (1776), North Carolina (1776), Pennsylvania (1776 
and 1790), Massachusetts (1780), Kentucky (1792), and Tennessee (1796) . 

47Especially those of Kentucky (1799), Louisiana (1812), Mississippi (1817), 
Alabama (1819), Missouri (1820), Mississippi (1832), and Tennessee (1834) . 


Pershing’s Chinese Refugees in Texas 


EDWARD EUGENE BRISCOE 


MONG THE MANY PEOPLES that contribute to the present 
population amalgam of San Antonio, Texas, whether 
Canary Islanders, Spaniards, or western Europeans of 
other origin, not one of them can claim the unique ingredients 
revealed in a recital of the experiences of the Chinese refugee 
company in its odyssey from northern Mexico to Texas. Aliens in 
Mexico, these Chinese became refugees north of the Rio Grande. 
Entering this country following an accidental association with an 
American military force, they were obliged to live in a detention 
camp several years. Eventually, the object of special congressional 
preferment, they achieved the coveted right of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. 

The vicissitudes and final triumph of some 427 Chinese men 
who reached Texas following the withdrawal from Mexico in 
February, 1917, of the American Punitive Expedition commanded 
by General John J. Pershing, make a chronicle compounded of 
faithfulness, responsibility, and generosity on the one hand, and 
of prejudice, avarice, and neglect on the other. Under the direct 
orders of General Frederick Funston, commander of the Southern 
Department, at Fort Sam Houston, ‘Texas, the Pershing expedition 
marched from Columbus, New Mexico, southward into Mexico 
in the month of March, 1916, with instructions to capture, dead 
or alive, the Mexican revolutionist, General Francisco “Pancho” 
Villa, the scourge of Chihuahua, accused by the United States 
as the attacker of Columbus on the morning of March g. The ex- 
pedition returned eleven months later without Villa, but with 
about 2,700 refugees—Mexicans, American Mormons, and 
Chinese.* 

Immediately upon crossing the international line, Pershing 
placed the Chinese under military discipline and provided them 

10f this number, 527 were Chinese. The Mormons found a haven at Fort Bliss, 


Texas, while the Mexican nationals either returned to Mexico or elected to remain 
indefinitely in the United States. 
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with a civilian advisor, William Tracy Page, who was in Columbus 
at this time and quite probably one of the refugees himself. The 
general and Page had been personal friends some fifteen years 
earlier, at the time of Pershing’s tour of duty in the Philippine 
Islands, where Page had served as an immigration agent.? 

During the weeks following, one hundred Chinese left the camp 
at Columbus. A few returned to China at the instance and at the 
expense of the Chinese government; still others remained in the 
United States, as admissible members of the exempted classes ac- 
cording to the Chinese Registration Act of May, 1892, while a few 
more went to Baja California and other parts of the Mexican 
Republic where hostility toward the Chinese was not to be ex- 
pected. Remaining then, were 427 Chinese men ineligible to stay 
in the United States under the immigration laws.* 

Prior to Pershing’s evacuation of northern Chihuahua, he had 
applied for and secured from Funston, at Fort Sam Houston, 
permission to bring the Chinese across the border as refugees. The 
chain of circumstances which led to this permission began, of 
course, in Mexico. During the pursuit and the occupation which 
followed, Pershing’s troops encountered the Chinese inhabitants 
throughout the area of operations, in the spring of 1916. To the 
hard-riding cavalrymen, the plodding infantrymen, the grimy 
waggoner, and the ever-dusty truckdriver, it seemed that “China- 
men” literally grew out of the gravelly soil of Chihuahua. Their 
stock in trade was food, tobacco, candy, matches, and fruit. Soap 
was a dear commodity to be found nowhere except at the “China- 
man’s Stand.” Mexicans, because of patriotic motives, usually 


2The personality of Page is tremendously important to this study. Born about 
1872, William Tracy Page was a son of Elizabeth Page and John Henry Page, Sr., 
who was a general officer in the army of the United States. Young Page secured 
his education at Cornell University and later went to the Philippine Islands as an 
official of the Immigration Bureau some time after 1900. His brother, John Henry, 
Jr., was, like the father, a general officer in the army. After William Tracy Page 
resigned as the civilian supervisor of the Chinese refugee company at Fort Sam 
Houston in July, 1919, he became treasurer and an associate in an engineering 
enterprise at San Antonio, Texas. He died in Hollywood, California, about 1950. 

3F. B. Worley, “Five Hundred Chinese Refugees,” The Overland Monthly, 
LXXI (April, 1918) , 293. See also, House Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Permitting 
Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 8, 1921; 
Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial 
No. 8), 948. 
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refused to traffic with the expeditionary soldiers. On the contrary, 
being alien sojourners in the land, the Chinese had no such bar 
to trade impinged on the conscience. 

After a few weeks of pursuit, the army found itself unable to 
catch the redoubtable “Pancho” Villa, and it settled down to the 
dreary life of military occupation, while the Chinese, with aston- 
ishing rapidity, put up eating houses and merchandising stands 
cn the fringes of every military station in the occupied area.* To 
avoid the hostility of the Mexicans, still other Chinese attached 
themselves to the camps, and not one proved to be a loafer or 
unwilling to work his way. No other civilian labor being obtain- 
able, Pershing hired the Chinese. In Colonia Dublan, some of the 
more prosperous Chinese constructed a laundry, sorely needed 
by the army, since it had no facilities of its own. Gratified to have 
the industrious and capable Chinese associated with his command, 
Pershing regarded their services to the expeditionary force as be- 
ing of such a nature and extent as to create a debt on the part of 
the United States in favor of these unusual people.° 

In the refugee camp at Columbus, Page was busy organizing 
the administration of the alien group and finding suitable em- 
ployment for its members at the adjacent military base. This 
was not a difficult task, for the army was accustomed to the 
Chinese, who were always willing to work and were unabating 
in their efforts to please all who employed them. The entrance 
of the United States into the European war precipitated a severe 
shortage of labor and made it increasingly less necessary for the 
federal government to take steps for the deportation of any 
material number of the refugees. What persons, other than Persh- 
ing, or possibily Page, engaged themselves to influence official 
authority to delay deportation processes is not known. It is likely 
that no other persons were concerned. However it may have been, 


4The army had no exchanges worthy of the name; supplies had to be hauled 
by wagon and truck over desert tracks, and the quartermaster experienced great 
difficulty maintaining the normal supply of military necessities. But the indefatiga- 
ble Chinese carried in his stock of goods by muleback, or shipped it through on 
the only railroad from Judrez, a facility denied to the United States troops by the 
Mexican government, which with great reluctance had consented to the attempt to 
catch Villa in the first place, and actually was using all its resources to bring about 
the retirement of Pershing’s troops from the national territory. 


5Pershing to Anthony Caminetti, November 6, 1919, Congressional Record, 67th 
Cong., 1st Sess., 5001. 
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Pershing succeeded Funston in command of the Southern Depart- 
ment, following Funston’s death on February 20, 1917, after 
which Pershing was able to speak with full authority on behalf 
of the Chinese until he left for France about the middle of June. 
The solicitation of higher authority for permission to evacuate 
the Chinese from Mexico was the first of several subsequent acts 
by Pershing on behalf of these people. His interest in them never 
declined and he seemed always to feel a keen sense of obligation 
for their welfare, while they esteemed him their benefactor. 

The situation was becoming steadily worse for Page and his 
internees, for only a few of them could be employed at the 
constantly diminishing military establishment. The fervor of 
war activity had moved away from the sand and thickets of 
New Mexico. There was, however, a critical need for labor at new 
installations at San Antonio, Texas. With the strong recommenda- 
tion of William Tracy Page, and the concurrence of Pershing, 
the War Department offered a temporary program that involved 
putting the refugees to work under the supervision of the Quar- 
termaster, Southern Department, at Fort Sam Houston, until con- 
ditions in Mexico became more favorable to the return of the 
Chinese. It was stipulated that the internees would be paid a 
regular and fair wage, and that they would be quartered and 
hospitalized at government expense.® This solution proved quite 
acceptable to the Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration, 
anxious to terminate its responsibility in the matter, and to Wel- 
lington Koo, then the Chinese Republic’s minister to the United 
States, whose government had helped maintain the internees since 
their arrival with the Pershing expedition from Mexico in Feb- 
ruary. 

The move to San Antonio determined, each refugee was given 
a certificate of identity, which admitted him to temporary resi- 
dence in the United States, under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department, but only until conditions in Mexico would permit 
his return there.’ On June 6, 1917, a ten-car special Southern 


8F. B. Worley, “Five Hundred Chinese Refugees,” The Overland Monthly, 
LXXI (April, 1918), 294. 

7E. W. Smith to E. J. Henning, October 7, 1921, House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 
33, Permitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, No- 
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Pacific Railroad train left Columbus, bound for San Antonio. 
Aboard were Lieutenant James B. Ord, military commander, 
William Tracy Page, civilian advisor, the Chinese consul general, 
T. K. Fong, with his party, and the entire company of refugees. 
Pershing’s Chinese would soon be working for the army in Texas, 
and under the eye of their old friend, the general himself, so they 
hoped. 

When the Southern Pacific special slowed to a stop beside the 
Spanish-mission styled railroad station in San Antonio, it was 
5:30 in the afternoon of June 7. Everybody was glad to detrain 
as soon as possible, for it had been a hot day’s ride through long 
arid stretches of western Texas. Lieutenant Ord, as officer-in- 
charge, was first to alight and be welcomed by a quartermaster 
detachment with trucks come to haul men and baggage to Camp 
Wilson, contiguous to Fort Sam Houston.’ At his direction the 
wooden-bodied, solid-rubber-tired trucks were backed to the wide 
doors of the baggage coaches and unloading began immediately. 
Eagerly, the Chinese packed each truck with several hundred suit- 
cases and boxes, the personal property of the internees. Other 
trucks were loaded with the tents, cots, bedding, stoves, and mess 
equipment that had been brought along from the old camp at 
Columbus. The chattering, noisy chain-driven vehicles made sev- 
eral trips between the station and Camp Wilson before all per- 
sonnel and equipment were gathered at the camp site. Afternoons 
are long in South Texas in June, and the Chinese were able to 
erect and stake down the tents before complete darkness overtook 
them. All were tired but contented that night, for Mexico and 
the wind-blown sands of the Columbus internment camp were 
far in the past. Tomorrow would be a day of activity and work; 
there was going to be work for everybody in the group, helping 


vember 8, 1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., 
ist Sess. (Serial No. 8) , 967. 


8Camp Wilson designated a new addition of Fort Sam Houston that was being 
constructed to house a portion of the national army assembled under the draft 
laws of 1917. Later, during the same year, the camp was officially renamed Camp 
Travis. The goth and the 18th Infantry Divisions of the World War of 1914-1918 
were trained here. Some time after the war, Camp Travis ceased to exist as such 
and was incorporated into Fort Sam Houston. The eastern portion of Camp Travis 
is now a post residential area, while the western is occupied by the extensive 
grounds of the Brooke General Hospital. 
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the army with its plans to organize and train a force to fight 
in France. 

The first work W. T. Page secured for his charges was that of 
clearing the ground upon which Camp Wilson was to be con- 
structed, and which the Army Engineers were laying out into 
streets, building sites, and drill areas. It had been estimated that 
this work would take three or four months because the location 
of the new camp was covered with a dense growth of tough and 
thorny bushes and cactus. At the instance of Page, one of the 
Chinese, Mon Lee Chew, was named foreman, and the work of 
clearing was begun the same week the internees arrived from 
Columbus. The refugees determined to make the faces of the 
estimators turn red and to show the army how quickly and well 
they could get this job done. A crew of 350 men went out to work 
every day at seven in the morning. Some volunteers worked 
during moonlight nights as late as eleven o'clock, and the clearing 
job was finished in five weeks. After this, all trees large enough to 
serve as firewood were cut up into cordwood, and a spur track 
over which building material could be hauled, was constructed 
to the camp site.* The quartermaster at adjoining Fort Sam 
Houston paid the Chinese at the rate of 20 cents per hour. There 
was no pay given for overtime work. The moonlight volunteers 
worked for the fun of it, and because, it is suspected, they were 
glad to be with the army again, and inside the United States. 
The refugees were perfectly contented with the job and the pay; 
of that there can be no doubt. 

This work was completed about the middle of August, and by 
that time Page had secured other work for the eager Chinese. 
From the military authorities he obtained permission for a 
number of the Chinese to work for the civilian contractor engaged 
in construction at Camp Wilson (renamed Camp Travis). The 
contracting company, Page later affirmed, came to consider the 
Chinese as the most satisfactory laborers employed during the 
course of the construction operations at San Antonio. To build 
these camps, and the Camp Kelly flying field on the south side of 
the city, the contractor employed over six thousand men; some 
of the refugees were hired as cooks to prepare noon meals for these 


9Tbid., 948; Page to Albert Johnson, December 17, 1919, ibid., g7o. 
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workmen. For others, Page found employment in the quarter- 
master warehouses at Fort Sam Houston as laborers, and in the 
quartermaster laundry as helpers. 

The arrival of the Chinese who “spoke Spanish and smiled in 
English” was not unnoticed in busy San Antonio, preoccupied 
with the necessity of getting the war underway. Pictures showing 
the refugees detraining at the railway station appeared in both 
the daily newspapers within the first two weeks after their arrival. 
Official recognition on the part of the municipal government was 
given T. K. Fong and his consular party by Mayor Sam Bell. After 
receiving the press at the Menger Hotel, the Chinese official was 
asked, along with Page and Lieutenant Ord, to visit City Hall 
where, standing with the mayor, they had their pictures made at 
the east entrance of the building.’ 

In addition to finding work for the internees in the various 
military camps in the vicinity of San Antonio, Page supervised 
the management of the camp community, looked after the main- 
tenance of camp property, kept the necessary personnel records, 
and administered the camp’s finances."! His prime consideration 
in regard to the refugees was to keep them employed, for without 
employment they would soon become restless and troublesome, 
and expensive to the War Department. All during the course of 
the war, Page was able to keep practically every one of the men 
constantly at work. It was only after the cessation of hostilities that 
Page's efforts to keep the refugees gainfully employed became 
difficult. 

It must be borne in mind that the Chinese lived in a foreign 
society, and within the bounds of a military reservation as well. 
They formed, by necessity and definition, a separate and de- 
tached community. Every phase of ordinary community life, 
except that of the family, was perforce, the concern of the camp 
administrator. In the membership of the camp, Page found 


10A headline in one local newspaper referred to T. K. Fong in the style: “Eminent 
Chinaman is here.” Orientals were quite rare in the city of the Alamo, and the few 
residing there were denominated as “Chinamen,” or “Japs,” the distinction being 
obscure. The provincial smack shown in the newspaper headline intended no lack 
of friendliness; it merely meant that no matter his official station a Chinese was 
still a “Chinaman.”—San Antonio Express, June 8, 1917. 

110rd was reassigned soon after the company of Chinese arrived at Camp Wilson, 
thus leaving Page in sole charge. 
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laborers, laundrymen, carpenters, blacksmiths, and a number of 
excellent cooks. The personal appearance of the individual 
refugee was neat, and he liked to be clad in good working clothes. 
His attention to personal hygiene and camp sanitation was so 
meticulous and successful that only three of his number suc- 
cumbed to the epidemic of influenza that swept through North 
America in 1918 and 1919.*° All spoke a dialect of Chinese, of 
course, and all spoke some Spanish, while a few could carry on 
the essentials of a conversation in English. Both Page and the 
Chinese saw the advantage that a fair knowledge of English gave, 
and as a result a night school was introduced for those desiring 
to learn the language. The men became quite willing students, 
and the language skill acquired in the night school proved of 
immediate benefit to those employed as cooks, waiters, and clerks, 
who were thus able to secure the better jobs in officer messes 
and camp exchanges.’* Fundamentally, the night school was a 
necessary cultural step in the direction of integrating the indi- 
vidual in his place in the American community. 

Almost to the last man, the Chinese conducted themselves 
with propriety and good sense. Of the 427 men transferred to the 
War Department at Columbus, New Mexico, none deserted. At 
no time after leaving Columbus was a guard maintained around 
the camp. Cases of social disease were few and isolated.* To a 
visitor, the Chinese seemed “painfully polite,” for they followed 
the oriental custom of arising when a superior approached. A 
San Antonio newspaper photographer assigned to take pictures 
in the camp to accompany a story was impressed by the obliging 
manner, wholesome physical appearance, and intelligent be- 
havior of the Chinese.*® The personnel of the camp under Page’s 
supervision were anxious to show their appreciation of the chance 
to live in the United States and work for the army. On one occa- 
sion a chop suey dinner was given at the camp and the proceeds 


12Page to Johnson, December 17, 1919, House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Per- 
mitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 
8, 1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 8), 654-655. 

13] bid. 

14] bid. 


15San Antonio Express, June 17, 1917. 
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handed to the American Red Cross. At another time a contribu- 
tion was collected among the members to aid the poor at Christ- 
mas season. Again, an offering was made to a French war orphans 
fund.*® In May of 1918, the sum of six hundred dollars was con- 
tributed for the purpose of endowing a bed at the American, 
Hospital for war refugees at Neuilly, France.? And finally, all 
members of the camp voluntarily took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States, and Page, at a later occasion, declared that to 
his best knowledge, all remained true and loyal to this pledge. 

In regard to details of camp management, it must be noted 
that for some time before February, 1918, an assessment of two 
dollars per month per individual was collected by the camp ad- 
ministration.’* This collection was made with the consent of the 
camp membership and was used for a variety of purposes. The 
fund was the only source of revenue to pay for many things 
needed by the camp to carry on its management. Unless a member 
had been employed during the past month, no assessment was 
collected from him for that particular period. Since not all were 
constantly employed, because of illness, accidents, and necessary 
intervals between jobs, the fund was wisely used to pay for rations 
consumed by those not employed. As long as the majority had 
work, this cooperative device seemed to work well. The fund was 
also drawn upon to pay those members who were engaged to keep 
the camp area clean and to pay the wages of Page’s Chinese office 
clerk, Yip Yung, himself a refugee. A small automobile was pur- 
chased out of the fund for the officer-in-charge to use, and an 
allotment was made for the operation and maintenance of the 
vehicle and to pay the expense of a Chinese driver-mechanic. 
There were also the expenses of lighting, office supplies, and med- 

16Page to Johnson, December 17, 1919, House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Per- 
mitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 
8, 1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 8) , 654-655. 

17Amy E. Nims, Chinese Life in San Antonio (Master’s thesis, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, 1941), 11. 

18F, W. Berkshire to Page, February 16, 1918, House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 
33, Permitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, No- 


vember 8, 1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., 
ist Sess. (Serial No. 8), 970. 
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icines. Those expenses incurred by Page in his official duties were 
also drawn from the fund.’® Even though the refugees resided in 
army buildings on a military reservation, were admitted to army 
hospitals, and purchased quartermaster subsistence, they were in 
a great measure a self-supporting group. It seemed to be in the 
Chinese nature to have it that way, and as long as nearly every 
man was employed, morale was high and the aspiration to remain 
in the United States hardened to a deep and abiding aim. Per- 
haps the internees could not become citizens, but by winning 
friends on every hand, and through their own display of energy, 
humbleness, and intelligence, they might hope to be given, 
ultimately, the freedom of residing permanently in the United 
States. Patriotism, democracy, and a feeling of generosity toward 
the underdog were riding high in 1918 and 1919; so were the 
Chinese’ hopes. 

When the construction phase of war activity passed, the Chinese 
were assigned to other work, such as helpers in the culinary de- 
partments of hospitals, cooks, mess boys, domestic servants for 
officers’ families, clerical help in camp exchanges, and laborers. 
To secure this work meant that many of them had to be assigned 
to jobs outside of the immediate vicinity of San Antonio. A large 
number were sent, accordingly, to Leon Springs Officers Training 
Camp. Here their work proved most satisfactory. W. R. Burgess, 
the civilian mess superintendent at this camp, estimated that he 
was able to operate each mess at a reduction of $120 per mess 
each month after he obtained Page’s men. The Chinese performed 
their work with quiet efficiency and kept the kitchens and the 
surroundings in such good order that the commanding officer 
was greatly pleased. Burgess declared the quality of the cooking 
of his previous cooks altogether inferior to that of the Chinese.*° 
At the air service fields of the Southern Department during the 
war, a total of 319 refugees were employed in the messes and 
exchanges. The officer in command was of the opinion that the 
refugees released a large number of citizens for war duty and 
thought that the number was “probably not less than 1,000.”** 
For the kind of work mentioned, he said that it would take three 


19] bid. 
20W. R. Burgess to Page, December 5, 1919, ibid., 955. 
21J. E. Fechet to Page, December 2, 1919, ibid. 
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citizens to equal one Chinese. In November of 1919, the com- 
manding officer of Fort Bayard, New Mexico, an army hospital for 
tuberculars, wrote Page to the effect that his hospital could not 
fulfill its function satisfactorily if it were to lose its Chinese em- 
ployees.** In the same state, at Fort Stanton, another officer was 
so pleased to have twenty-five of Page’s workers that he stated 
enthusiastically: “After getting ... Chinese at Fort Stanton . . 
difficulties have disappeared; our patients are happy, our food is 
well cooked, and the Chinese deserve the gratitude of all.’’** 

An officer who employed one Chinese as a domestic servant 
was so satisfied with the man that he not only paid him a salary, 
but furnished the money to provide tuition and clothing to send 
the man to school. 

That the refugees had successfully adapted themselves is mani- 
fest by favorable testimony on every hand. Under the supervision 
of Page the members of the group as a whole were well on the way 
toward fitting themselves into the democratic society of the United 
States. Their industry was appreciated by all who hired them, and 
their honesty was noticeable to all who had contact with them. 
An enviable reputation was established among army officers, and 
every requirement of the War Department was adhered to faith- 
fully. The foundations for a claim to legal residence were put 
down, and the actual attainment of this objective by the Chinese 
was brought into the realm of possibility. The stage was set for 
the achievement. 

Employment of the Chinese refugees by the army continued 
throughout the course of the war and for a year or more after, 
but the demand for Chinese skills and labor approached the van- 
ishing point as the military establishment returned to its pre- 
war status. Page was obliged to secure work assignments at widely 
separate camps and stations in the Southern Department, which 
comprised the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The major fraction of the refugees, how- 
ever, were sent to Camp Stanley, eighteen miles northeast of San 
Antonio. 

At this juncture, in July, 1919, William Tracy Page resigned 


22E. M. Wells to Page, November 25, 1919, ibid. 
23W. A. Keen to Page, December 1, 1919, ibid., 957. 
247. S. Cecil to Page, November 28, 1919, ibid. 
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from his position as officer-in-charge of the refugee camp to enter 
business as an associate and treasurer of the International Engi- 
neering and Equipment Company, with offices at 304 Brady 
Building.** This business connection did not cause Page to lose his 
interest and concern for the welfare of the Chinese. In fact, he 
realized that a clarification of status had to be made in their favor 
quite soon, or else deportation would become their certain fate. 

Actually, it came about that the month following Page’s resig- 
nation, the State Department and the Department of Labor ex- 
changed memoranda which, in effect, called upon the War De- 
partment to prepare an estimate of the cost to repatriate to China 
the entire number of refugees, which then aggregated 409. This 
action taken, Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, requested and 
secured approval from the ‘Treasury Department for the amount 
of $86,000 to be used for this purpose. In August the request for 
the money went to the House Committee on Appropriations.” 
The possibility of return to Mexico was by this time deemed im- 
practicable, since anti-foreign sentiment continued rampant in 
the Republic.’ To the individual refugee detained for two years, 
his situation appeared quite unpromising indeed. He realized that 
return to Mexico was almost impossible, and he was aware that the 
end of the demobilization phase of the war lessened materially 
his opportunity for employment. The inevitableness of deporta- 
tion loomed increasingly nearer and bigger as the months of 
detention trooped slowly on. Would his long-nourished aspira- 
tion to live, lawfully, in the United States with complete freedom 
of movement and residence ever see attainment? He did not 
dream of citizenship; he wanted merely to be accepted as a 
stranger within the gates.?® 


25Jules A. Appler, General Directory and Householder of Greater San Antonio, 
1919-1920; 1921-1922. 

26House Documents, 66th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 7645), Document No. 181. 

27New York Times, September 8 and 23, 1919. 

28One Chinese, however, did achieve citizenship. During the war Jung Hoy 
No. g left the camp without permission, managed to enlist, served in France, and 
was decorated and given citizenship later by virtue of a congressional act which 
conferred it on all persons of any foreign nationality honorably discharged from 
the military service—House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Permitting Chinese to 
Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 8, 1921; Statements 
of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 8). 
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Since 1882, an act of Congress had prescribed that “hereafter 
no state court or court of the United States shall admit Chinese 
to citizenship. . . .” This law effectively prevented the refugees 
{rom obtaining citizenship.** Naturalization not being obtainable, 
what solution was at hand which might be used to legalize these 
Chinese as residents? The Bureau of Immigration at one time 
recommended a system of parole for the relief of the refugees, 
but this was never acted upon. The fact is that in the last analysis, 
the refugees were Chinese, and the vast majority of people in 
the country were hostile, or at least apathetic, to the idea of 
allowing Chinese to reside in the United States. On the other 
hand the refugees had one friend, Page. He had resided in the 
Orient and strongly opposed the government’s plan to return the 
refugees there, and he was greatly disturbed over the request of 
the War Department for funds to deport them. Familiar with 
the economic and health conditions in Kwangtung province, from 
which most of them had come, he knew that many of them would 
soon suffer from malnutrition and the lack of medical service if 
they were obliged to return to the living conditions there after 
having been acclimated to those in the United States. Eventually, 
he feared, a large number would be claimed by early death. 
With Congress about to act on the appropriation for the expense 
of repatriation, the circumstances, to Page, seemed to demand 
immediate action in Washington. In the latter part of October, 
1921, Page went to the capital. He knew that he was the man who 
had a job to do, and that he alone must find the means. 

Nearly two decades before, when he was a government immi- 
gration official in the Philippine Islands, he had become a close 
friend of Clement L. Bouve, another government official. Bouve, 
who had been an officer in the United States Army during World 
War I, was the senior member of a law firm which practiced 
before the various federal agencies in Washington, including the 
Bureau of Immigration. Page thought that his friend could advise 
him concerning the legal complexities of his Chinese problem. 
In Washington, also, was General Pershing, only recently returned 
to the United States from the scene of the allied success in France 
in 1918, and newly possessed of the august title of “General of 


29United States Statutes at Large, XXII, 61. 
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the Armies.” Surely, the ex-leader of the punitive expedition had 
been carried far away from the dusty trails of Chihuahua, but 
the general would have influence, and Bouve would possess the 
legal talent; with their help the Chinese would be vindicated, 
and Congress would be prevailed upon to allow the refugees to 
remain permanently, without surveillance, in the United States.*° 
In Washington, Page went at once to the office of Clement Bouve. 
There he met A. Warner Parker, a new member of the law firm 
of Bouve and Parker. Lately resigned from the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, Parker was thoroughly acquainted with the situation in 
regard to the Chinese refugee company. After discussion and 
study concerning the plight of the Chinese, it was decided that the 
law firm would seek to obtain from Congress, through the pas- 
sage of a joint resolution or an act, appropriate recognition of 
the valuable services rendered by the Chinese to the government 
prior to and during the war, and since the signing of the Armis- 
tice. Parker, with Page’s help, prepared a statement of fact and 
argument in the form of a Digest, suitable for presentation to 
Congress, which gave a concise history of the refugee company 
since its entry into this country, a recital of its worth to the nation, 
and set forth an appeal for relief and the grant of legal status 
which would allow the Chinese to reside permanently in the 
United States.*1 Bouve and Parker agreed to act on behalf of the 
refugees without compensation from any source. Afterward, Page 
called on General Pershing and revealed to him the plans made at 
the offices of Bouve and Parker. Pershing was anxious to cooper- 
ate and offered to use his influence to the fullest extent in what- 
ever way Page might suggest. 

Page also interviewed Albert Johnson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, whose interest 
and support were absolutely necessary. As a result of Page’s visit, 


30Digest of Bouve and Parker to Johnson, January 2, 1920, House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. 
Res. 33, Permitting Chinese ito Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, 
November 8, 1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., 
ist Sess. (Serial No. 8) , 947. 

31House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, Inquiry into Activities 
of Charles F. Hille with Relation to Certain Chinese Refugees; Hearing before 
Subcommittee, January 24, 1922, with Subcommittee Report, 67th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
(Serial No. 2-B), 505-506. 
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Johnson, on November 4, directed a request to General Pershing 
asking the general for a statement outlining the history of the con- 
nection of the refugee Chinese with the army. He further asked 
for “‘a suggestion as to the nature of the relief or assistance which 
should be afforded them.” On the following day Pershing replied 
to the congressman in a letter in which he proposed that in case 
relief was not given the refugees through administrative channels, 
a joint resolution should be passed by Congress, giving the 
Chinese permission to reside in the United States under existing 
laws. A paragraph of this letter said: 


My suggestion is, that if relief cannot be extended these deserving 
men administratively, a joint resolution should be passed by congress, 
giving them the privilege of registration under section 6 of the 
Chinese registration act of May 5, 1892, as amended by the sub- 
sequent act of November 3, 1893; the registration, of course, to be 
carried out by the Commissioner General of Immigration.*? 


No sooner had Page returned to San Antonio than he received 
a letter from Pershing enclosing a copy of the letter to Johnson 
and another to the Commissioner of Immigration, revealing Per- 
shing’s action on his promise to use all his influence to carry out 
the plan of Bouve and Parker. Pershing wrote that he had consid- 
ered the matter since Page had left the capital and thought it 
advisable that statements which would set out “the nature and 
value” of the work done by the refugees should be secured from 
army officers who had in the past employed the Chinese. He ad- 
vised Page to forward these, together with one of his own, to 
Albert Johnson as soon as practicable. The general closed the 
letter by sending “kind remembrances to all refugees.’** Page 
lost no time, and soon he had accumulated some twenty letters 
of testimony which encompassed the activities of the aliens from 
the time that they had come in contact with the American Puni- 
tive Expedition to the present. In his own appeal addressed to 
Johnson, Page pointed out that in view of the situation at San 


32Pershing to Johnson, November 7, 1919, House Reports, 67th Cong., 1st Sess. 
(Serial No. 7921), Document No. 471, p. 2; House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Per- 
mitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 8, 
1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 8), 952. 

33Pershing to Page, November 8, 1919, ibid. 
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Antonio, Congress was not barred by any principle or precedent 
from granting legislation which would permit the residence of 
the members of the Chinese company in this country. Page asked 
Johnson to keep in mind that the Chinese are “ ... living only 

with a knowledge that the broad humanitarianism mani- 
fested toward them by their original benefactor, General Per- 
shing, is but a reflection of the sentiment of the American 
people.”’** 

In a letter of transmittal, Page disclosed that the number of 
Chinese in the refugee group was 399, some 28 of the original 
427 having been deported for various causes, or had voluntarily 
left the United States. 

So far, no obstacle had been encountered that might prevent. 
favorable congressional action. The pertinent facts were in legal 
hands, and Pershing had been able to gain a ready and sympa- 
thetic hearing from Chairman Johnson. In San Antonio, the 
Chinese could be sanguine, for it seemed in February, 1920, 
that Congress would act favorably and soon. But it did not. ‘To 
some extent, Congress must have delayed the matter for the 
simple reason that the affair was one which concerned “China- 
men.” And further, while Page and his associates worked dis- 
interestedly for the relief of the Chinese, other persons were 
scheming to find a way to insinuate themselves into the refugee 
problem in such a manner as to come by personal financial gain. 

The most ubiquitous of these was Charles F. Hille, a Chicago 
lawyer having numerous Washington contacts.** Beside his Chi- 
cago interests, he had practiced before various federal agencies 
as well as the Department of Labor, and its subdivision, the 
Bureau of Immigration. Shortly after the Armistice of 1918, Hille 
accepted a retainer fee of $200 from certain Chinese residing in 
Chicago who had approached him on the matter of relief of the 
refugees interned in Texas. Early in 1919, Hille was in Wash- 
ington and soon after began to exert pressure on both the secre- 
tary of labor, E. J. Henning, and the commissioner of immigra- 


34Page to Johnson, December 7, 1919, ibid., 955. 

35House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, Inquiry into Activities 
of Charles F. Hille with Relation to Certain Chinese Refugees; Hearing before 
Subcommittee, November 24, 1922, with Subcommittee Report, 67th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. (Serial No. 2-B), 519. 
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tion, Anthony Caminetti, to take administrative action to release 
the refugees on parole. But nothing was done in this respect.** 
Henning, however, ordered his subordinate, E. W. Smith, in- 
spector of immigration at San Antonio, to inspect thoroughly the 
Chinese camp, and make a written report on the activities of the 
group since its formation at Columbus, New Mexico. Specifically, 
Henning was concerned over the possibility that designing per- 
sons had approached the Chinese with promises to obtain their 
release in exchange for sums of money. Smith duly reported that 
there was some truth in his superior’s suspicion, and that he had 
heard, among other things, there was a certain William Tracy 
Page, once supervisor of the alien group who, according to rumor, 
was to be paid a lump sum in case Congress acted to legalize 
the residence of the refugees from Mexico.*” 

Completely innocent of the rumor thus published by Smith, 
Page realized that Congress would not take any action until he 
had proven that his interest and concern for the Chinese were 
altogether outside the bounds of a business affair. At this time 
the machinations of Hille and his associates were unknown to 
Page. Congress adjourned for the presidential election of 1920, 
and the plan of Bouve and Parker failed to mature in the 66th 
Congress.** 

There was nothing to do but wait for the 67th Congress to 
meet in the following April. On the opening of the new Con- 
gress, James W. Wadsworth, one of the senators from New York, 
immediately introduced a bill to carry out the recommendations 
of Bouve and Parker. The legislation, Senate Joint Resolution 


37Smith to Henning, October 7, 1921, House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Per- 
mitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 8, 
1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 8) , 969. 

38In December, 1920, Senator James W. Wadsworth, of New York, introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 232, to carry out the plan of Bouve and Parker, but only 
two months’ time remained of the life of the 66th Congress, and although re- 
ported out of the appropriate committee on March 2, the bill was submerged in 
the log-jam of the dying Congress. Wadsworth’s bill was not the first attempt in 
Congress. Carlos Bee, member from the 14th District (San Antonio), introduced 
House Joint Resolution 371, on June 1, 1920, which would have permitted the 
Chinese to stay in the United States as registered aliens. It is not known who 
was the impulse behind this bill. Congress took no action on it. 
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33, received a hearing in July at which William Tracy Page pre- 
sented a convincing volume of evidence favorable to the refugee 
company.*® The resolution was passed by the Senate and sent to 
the House in August. Here the proposed law lay for several 
months. 

During this interval, which extended through the summer and 
into the autumn of 1921, the refugees for the first time became 
quite disturbed; their economic situation grew progressively 
worse. Over one hundred men were out of employment. Page 
wrote to Parker, who was soon to appear at a House committee 
hearing in regard to the measure, advising him of the urgency 
of the circumstances in the camp at San Antonio. On November 
g, Page told his Washington collaborator: 


It is hard at times to make them [the refugees] believe that the 
delay in acting on the resolution has been unavoidable, but now 
that the House committee has begun action, I think it will give them 
fresh hope of final action at an early date.*° 


In the meantime, Hille was busy. At Washington, he accosted 
administrative officials and congressmen. Handed an additional 
fee of $300 by interested Chicago Chinese, he was twice in San 
Antonio, and even though he evidently chose to avoid Page, Hille 
did manage to secure, through the efforts of certain Chinese not 
themselves refugees, nor residents of San Antonio, considerable 
written information that had been prepared by Page, and this 
without Page’s knowledge and consent. These Chinese asked Page 
to meet them at the Menger Hotel on Alamo Plaza. Here they 
discussed the situation in Congress regarding the joint resolution 
then before that body. Page, anxious to demonstrate what he 
had accomplished for the refugees up to this juncture, permitted 
one of his hosts to carry away from the meeting some of the 
papers that he had used before the two congressional committees, 
as well as other pertinent matter. All of the data passed into 
Hille’s hands (Hille was a guest at the Menger Hotel the evening 


39Senate Reports, 67th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 7918) , Document No. 200. 

40Page to Parker, November g, 1921, House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Registration of Refugee Chinese, Hearings on S. J. Res. 33, Per- 
mitting Chinese to Register under Certain Provisions and Conditions, November 8, 
1921; Statements of A. Warner Parker and E. J. Henning, 67th Cong., ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 8), 975. 
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of the meeting), and that lawyer used this material later to 
further his own ends in Washington. 

By the time the House committee took up Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 33 on November 8, the members were practically sure 
that Hille, and Page as well, for that matter, were aiming for 
the same prize—a sum of money as a fee for their efforts in get- 
ting favorable legislation through Congress, the money to be 
paid by each individual refugee. Even the law firm of Bouve and 
Parker was not beyond suspicion. 

Nevertheless, the committee finally reported the resolution 
favorably in the House, but not before adding an amendment 
which made violation a misdemeanor for any person to collect a 
fee, accept a gift, or remuneration for services rendered the 
Chinese refugees in placing before Congress evidence and infor- 
mation upon which the passage of the resolution was based. The 
penalty was set at a fine of $10,000 or six months imprisonment 
or both.‘t The House passed the amended resolution on Novem- 
ber 16, and the Senate concurring, the resolution became Public 
Law No. 29, following its signing by President Warren G. 
Harding, on November 23.*? Two days after the President ap- 
proved Senate Joint Resolution 33, a five-line story appeared on 
page 28 of the New York Times under a San Antonio date line: 


Chinese permitted to register. W. D. [T.] Page of this city who 
was placed in charge of their welfare by General Pershing, received 
word from Washington ... [that the Chinese here are to be reg- 
istered and] will be permitted to remain in this country. 


The following January, Page learned from Parker that a hear- 
ing was to be held by the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization to investigate the schemes of C. F. Hille and how 
they were related to the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of Immigration. Both Hille and Henning, as well as Parker, came 
before this committee. Here it was revealed that Hille, on his 
cwn admission, had expected to collect a fee from each refugee 
as remuneration, and that he had plagiarized Page’s written evi- 
dence, which the Chicago lawyer had obtained earlier at the 
Menger Hotel in San Antonio. The feelings of Page can be 


41] bid. 
42Congressional Record, 67th Cong., ist Sess., 8178, 8206, and United States 
Statutes at Large, XLIII, 325-326. 
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easily imagined. He wrote Bouve forcibly, and with some heat, 
that Hille’s part in the Chinese matter was the most outrageous 
piece of nerve he had ever seen in print. “I... will ... get at 
the bottom of this.’ 

In the refugee camp the odyssey of the Chinese was drawing 
to its close. A considerable number of the Chinese in the Southern 
Department were assembled at Camp ‘Travis, Fort Sam Houston, 
in preparation for the registration as provided by Public Law 
No. 29. On January 7, General Pershing, making a tour of mil- 
itary posts, arrived in San Antonio and spoke to about one hun- 
dred of the refugees that same day. He advised all to learn “the 
American language” and to become “good Americans.”** The 
Chinese internees were distinctly pleased to see their old friend 
once again, and to thank him for his efforts in their behalf. The 
old soldier then bade farewell to the Chinese whom he had 
brought out of northern Mexico almost exactly five years before.** 

In the latter part of January the process of registering the 
refugees was begun in San Antonio by Inspector of Immigration 
Smith. Each Chinese was required to pay the normal eight 
dollar head tax assessed all immigrants entering the United 
States, and to declare the amount of money he had in his pos- 
session. A total of 281 men were processed at San Antonio from 
about January 27 to February 3, 1922.4° During the period of 
registration the War Department advised the personnel of the 
camp that any member, after the receipt of his certificate of reg- 
istration, would be permitted to remain at the Chinese camp 
until such time as he found employment in the city, or went into 
business for himself elsewhere. 

The emotions of the Chinese when presented the individual 
certificates of registration were well portrayed in the behavior 


48Page to Bouve, November 22, 1921, quoted in Bouve and Parker to Johnson, 
December 7, 1921, House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, Inquiry 
into Activities of Charles F. Hille with Relation to Certain Chinese Refugees; 
Hearing before Subcommittee, November 24, 1922, with Subcommittee Report, 
67th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 2-B) , 513. 

44San Antonio Light, January 8, 1922. 

45] bid. 

46Ibid., January 29, 1922. Public Law No. 29 specified that 365 Chinese were 
to be benefited by its provisions, and it is presumed that those not registered at 
San Antonio were registered through Immigration Service facilities nearest the 
station of the other refugees of the Chinese company. 
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of one of them. Qu Song was a big fellow from the Hang Haow 
[Hang Chow] district of China. He owned a pleasant face which 
carried a ready smile and showed parallel rows of white teeth. 
Accepting his document from the hands of Smith, his face broke 
into a grateful grin as he thanked the inspector in a grave oriental 
manner, using his native Chinese. Then spreading out his open 
hands in fan-fashion, he announced in accented English—‘‘Uncle 
Sammy mighty fine man.’’** 

It will be recalled that Page had been with the refugee camp 
two years and five months when he resigned as supervisor-in-charge 
on July 12, 1919. After this date he was in frequent contact with 
the camp and took the initiative in the effort to secure from Con- 
gress the necessary legislation to give each refugee a legal status 
permitting permanent residence. More than two years elapsed 
from the time Page severed his official connection with the camp 
until Congress completed enactment of the legislation that he so 
earnestly proposed on the behalf of the Chinese.** Pershing’s in- 
fluence was without a doubt fully necessary, and the legal advice 
of the firm of Bouve and Parker was indispensable to Page. Per- 
haps his proposal to Congress might have been unsuccessful with- 
out the general’s sincere interest, but certainly Page had need of 
an attorney to present the case in Congress. The writer suggests 
that an impartial critic will recognize Page as the leader who 
inspired the refugees to seek integration into American society, 
made coherent their plea for legal residence, and freely sacrificed 
his time and energy to bring about the happy ending of the 
odyssey of the Chinese who followed Pershing out of Mexico 
in 1617. 

The question inevitably arises, and it demands an answer: Did 
the 67th Congress make a wise decision when it enacted Public 
Law No. 29 granting the refugees legal residence in this country? 
By the passage of the act, Congress accepted the position enun- 
ciated by Pershing, that the Chinese had aided his expeditionary 


47Ibid. 

48In 1943 the Chinese exclusion laws were repealed, and a quota established. 
Those Chinese who had made previous legal entry into the United States were 
granted the right of naturalization. See Public Law No. 199, United States Statutes 
at Large, CVII, 600-601. It was by virtue of the above act that all the men of the 
Chinese refugee company brought into this country by General Pershing in 1917 
were finally enabled to become United States citizens. 
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force, had proved themselves completely loyal and unusually in- 
dustrious over a period of six years under military control, had 
earned the privilege of continued residence in the United States, 
should not be repatriated nor deported to Mexico, had earned the 
trust of the nation, and were entitled to the assurance that their 
children, after them, be secured the full measure of citizenship in 
this, the land of their own nativity. 

Congress was evidently convinced that justice demanded such 
a decision, in spite of an overwhelming public opinion then de- 
manding that all Orientals, as such, be excluded from citizenship, 
and restricted in residence, and which expressed itself in statute 
law as early as 1882 with regard specifically to the Chinese. 

In any event, Congress seems to have been pre-eminently vin- 
dicated. Approximately 50 per cent of the Chinese remained 
permanently in San Antonio. Of those who continued to reside in 
the city of their detention, a number entered the retail grocery 
business, and with the aid of a jobbers cooperative managed by 
themselves to a large extent, prospered for many years. Still others 
operated restaurants. Their children were educated in the public 
schools and the colleges of the state. At no time were these people, 
nor their fellow Chinese living in the city before the advent of 
the refugee company, ever associated in an organized minority 
group in conflict with the surrounding non-Chinese majority. It 
is common knowledge locally that during the Great Depression 
of the 1930’s no Chinese family appeared on the public relief 
rolls. A Chinese Baptist church accepted a number of the younger 
generation into its ranks. The author had some contact with a few 
of the remaining members of Pershing’s Chinese company and 
had several of their children and grandchildren in his public 
school classes. Almost invariably, through attitude and behavior, 
the children revealed the excellence of their family life, and they 
usually made superior students. 

The addition of the refugee Chinese to American society seems 
amply justified and confirms the wisdom of Congress in accept- 
ing the recommendations of General John J. Pershing and Wil- 
liam Tracy Page, the benefactors of these deserving people from 
the East.‘ 


49Additional information on this Chinese group may be found in Edward Eugene 
Briscoe, Pershing’s Chinese Refugees: An Odyssey of the Southwest (Master's 
thesis, Saint Mary’s University, 1947) . 


Santa Anna in Cevas: A Mevican 
Viewpoint 


JAMES PRESLEY 


NTONIO LOPEz DE SANTA ANNA, dictator of Mexico and com- 
mander in chief of the 1836 expedition to Texas, has 
been frequently painted as a bombastic blackguard. Even 

sympathetically inclined historians judge him an opportunist par 
excellence, and his apologists are rare, even in Mexico.’ Scholars 
and polemicists have already sufficiently examined the character 
and personality of the redoubtable Santa Anna. They have also 
studied the two memorable battles of the Texas Revolution, at 
the Alamo and at San Jacinto. This article will be devoted to 
neither of those aspects of the 1836 campaign, therefore, and it 
will pay less attention to the commander in chief himself than to 
his soldiers. It will attempt to make clear what difficulties and 
problems assailed the invading Mexican army and how this group 
made its way from northern Mexico to its point of greatest ad- 
vance and disaster at San Jacinto. Finally, it will seek to determine 
whether these factors had any effect on the outcome of the Texan 
rebellion. 

In order to provide the setting for Santa Anna’s Texas cam- 
paign, the situation in Mexico in 1835 must be briefly reviewed. 
Although Santa Anna won election as president in 1833, he spent 
little of the subsequent time in office. As Santa Anna retired to 
Mango de Clavo, his hacienda near Vera Cruz, Valentin Gomez 


1Wilfrid Hardy Callcott, Santa Anna: The Story of an Enigma Who Once Was 
Mexico (Norman, 1936), tends to present Santa Anna’s early years as those of a 
sincere federalist, giving the caudillo the benefit of a doubt which is difficult to 
prove. Callcott, however, does not hesitate to trace the opportunistic streak which 
soon manifests itself. Probably the most fervently pro-Santa Anna account is Juan 
Gualberto Amaya, Santa Anna No Fué un Traidor: “Federalismo” y “Centralismo,” 
Depuraciones y Refutaciones Histéricas, 1831 a 1855 (Mexico, 1952). Amaya, not 
objective by any means, quotes generously from Santa Anna’s Memorias and com- 
pares the Mexican to Napoleon I. This is unusual, of course. A good recent Mexi- 
can biography of the dictator is José Fuentes Mares, Santa Anna, Aurora y Ocaso 
de un Comediante (Mexico, 1956) . 
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Farias, the liberal vice president, assumed the effective power. 
The anti-clerical Gomez Farias failed to attain satisfaction and 
harmony in the government, and Santa Anna accepted an invi- 
tation to depose the acting president. After Gémez Farias invol- 
untarily left the government, Congress named General Miguel 
Barragan as provisional president of Mexico on January 28, 1835,” 
Santa Anna later rested at Mango de Clavo, but he controlled the 
government through Barragan. 

After he entered office, Barragan faced two major cores of 
opposition. As the government became increasingly centralized, 
military chieftains over Mexico attempted to restore a federal 
form of government. Later on, Texas rose in revolt. In the long 
run, the Texans in the far north proved more troublesome than 
did the other rebels closer to the capital. 

Although federalist generals José Antonio Mejia and Juan 
Alvarez failed in their revolutionary plans and were put down 
during the year,* the most serious situation appeared to be in 
Zacatecas. A congressional act of March 31, 1835, discharged most 
of the local militia, causing the federalists of that state to revolt. 
The action called for a firm hand, and early in April Santa Anna 
left for the scene. The governor of Zacatecas, Francisco Garcia, 
displayed slight knowledge of military science. As a result, Santa 
Anna overwhelmed him with little effort. Centralism rode the 
high tide again.‘ 

After the Zacatecas victory, the dictator received the plaudits 
of Congress and returned to Mango de Clavo. He enjoyed his 
hacienda luxury but briefly, though, as he received word of the 
Texan belligerency. He resolved to put down the upstarts, notify- 
ing departmental governors on August 31 that he would lead a 
force to subdue the Texans.° His plans began to crystallize when 


2Barragdn died on March 1, 1836, of “a putrid fever.” The chamber of deputies 
chose José Justo Corro of Guadalajara as acting president on February 27, 1836. 
Corro was generally considered unfit for the position. See Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
History of Mexico (6 vols.; San Francisco, 1883-1888), V, 178, and José Maria 
Luis Mora, Obras sueltas (2 vols.; Paris, 1837), I, cclxxvi. 

3Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 146. 

4Callcott, Santa Anna, 115. Cf. Frank C. Hanighen, Santa Anna, The Napoleon 
of the West (New York, 1934), 77-78. 

5Callcott, Santa Anna, 125. 
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he named General Vicente Filisola as his second-in-command 
on October 8.° 

While the wily caudillo prepared to suppress the Texans, the 
situation in the rest of Mexico was far from rosy. Instability char- 
acterized the times. Hunger, pestilences, wars, and intranquility 
marked Mexico as she attempted to rise from internal strife.’ 
The situation might have been less than propitious for putting 
down a rebellion in Texas, but certainly a better man would have 
been hard to find for the job than Santa Anna. It was no easy task 
to raise an army in the circumstances, much less march it to the 
distant northern frontier. The wonder is that the matter was even 
accomplished. Besides the lack of troops to man the army, it 
needed money and food. The revolutions of 1832 and 1833 in 
Mexico had almost completely destroyed the army, and time for 
reorganization was not available. The federalist revolts and the 
Texan rising brought urgent need for a new army. There was 
no time to train new recruits, and many received their first tastes 
of discipline on the march northward. According to Filisola, 
“most of them fired their first volleys at the enemy.’’* 

The fact that Santa Anna became commander of the army 
brought sorely needed prestige to the organization. His recent 
victory in Zacatecas probably made him one of the more popular 
generals. He also possessed the knack of whipping up enthusiasm 
in his men when it did not previously exist. Of course, the fact 
that Santa Anna was dictator of Mexico no doubt influenced a 
junta of generals in the capital which concurred in his selection 
as commander of the army of operations in Texas.° He was the 
logical choice, and the junta probably would have accepted him 
even if he had not been so powerful. When the government gave 
Santa Anna responsibility for arranging the whole expedition and 
campaign, the caudillo apparently did not protest. 

*Santa Anna to Filisola, October 8, 1835, in Umberto Daniel Filizola, Correspond- 


ence of Santa Anna during the Texas Campaign, 1835-1836, Translated, with In- 
troductions and Notes (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1939), 20. 

TJosé C. Valadés, Santa Anna y la Guerra de Texas (Mexico, 1936), 164-165. 

8Vicente Filisola, Memorias para la historia de la Guerra de Tejas, por el Sr. 
General de divisién y actual Presidente del supremo Tribunal de guerra y marina 
de la Republica (2 vols.; Mexico, 1848-1849), II, 228. 

8Ibid., 229. Cf. José Maria Tornel y Mendivil, “Relations Between Texas, the 
United States of America and the Mexican Republic,” in Carlos E. Castafieda 
(trans.), The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution (Dallas, 1928), 350-351. 
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Santa Anna hurried to Mexico City in November, 1835, from 
there rushing to San Luis Potosi to join his army, “‘after issuing 
the corresponding orders for the march of the various divisions, 
the assembling of all army equipment, and the arrangement of 
everything that was necessary for beginning the campaign.’’?° 
With the revenues of the nation pledged to the project, Santa 
Anna’s army began its march to Béxar at the end of December. 
The commander intended to make Béxar the base of his opera- 
tions because it was “the only city in the territory of Texas whose 
population was Mexican in its entirety, [and] it could be relied 
upon to lend that cooperation which can be expected only of 
friends.’’*? By concentrating his forces in Béxar, Santa Anna hoped 
to be able to use the city as a focal point from which to strike the 
rebels. In effect, his line of march would be north from San Luis 
Potosi to the present-day Laredo area, and then to Béxar. From 
that point on, the campaign strategy would depend upon the loca- 
tion of the Texans. 

Yet while Santa Anna’s imagination produced future victories, 
his soldiery left something to be desired, and it is pertinent at 
this point to examine the composition of the Mexican army. 
Basically, there were two branches of the army at the time of the 
Texas campaign. The hard core was composed of the permanentes, 
or regular troops of the line, but the larger portion of the soldiers 
was made up of the activos, or reserve militia serving under the 
national government. Prior to the Zacatecas suppression in March, 
1835, there had been a number of civicos, or state militiamen.’ 
By the time the army was organized for the march to Texas, con- 
scripts formed the body of the troops. Perhaps the most experi- 
enced group was a battalion of sappers (zapadores). Troops came 
from Matamoros, San Luis Potosi (activos), Guerrero (perma- 
nentes), Dolores, Aldama, México, Toluca, and Guadalajara (the 
last three being activos), and Tampico. Auxiliaries were from the 
Bajio and ‘Tamaulipas.** Others came from Querétaro, Guana- 
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juato, and Yucatan. It can be seen that few of these soldiers came 
from the northern portion of Mexico, the general area in which 
they were to fight. Santa Anna, however, added strength from 
companies on the northern frontiers. These men knew the land, 
but Santa Anna failed to reorganize them into efficient scouting 
elements." 

The Mexican army was not nearly so inflated as its statistics 
claimed. The army on paper totaled 27,000 regulars, and the 
militiamen swelled the total to 48,600 men.** These figures were 
not reliable. If they had been accurate, there would have been 
enough soldiers to guard the Mexican interior while at the same 
time sending a fraction of them to Texas. The personnel statistics 
for Santa Anna’s army of operations were just as unreliable. In 
addition to losses through desertions, strength rosters were never 
exactly correct.’* Actually, it was necessary to recruit through 
levies in order to build the army of operations for Texas. 

Most of the troops were conscripted for the purpose of the cam- 
paign, but there were two bodies of veterans, the zapadores, and 
the activos of Toluca. Members of Santa Anna’s personal guard 
were later distributed among the military bodies which were or- 
ganized in San Luis, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon." The experi- 
enced soldiers in this invading group were spread thin. 

Not only were the recruits untrained and undisciplined, but 
because of the already-mentioned limited resources the army was 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-equipped. Its arms had been inherited 
from colonial days.'* Many of the recruits did not have sufficient 
clothing, and few displayed any great esteem for the service." 


14José Enrique de la Pena, La rebelién de Texas; manuscripto inédito de 1836 
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disciplined cavalry and fine train of artillery went out with them.” See Clarence 
R. Wharton, El Presidente, A Sketch of the Life of General Santa Anna (Austin, 
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Some few were even convicts, and such a factor certainly did not 
build morale.*® Yet scarcely a month after the army began its 
march, Santa Anna, although reporting great difficulties, claimed 
that it had been many years since he had seen “in the Republic 
a body of troops more brilliant in their discipline and equipment, 
nor more uniform in their opinion and enthusiasm.’’*? Santa Anna 
was probably more optimistic in this report to the secretary of 
war and marine than the facts justified. Certainly, at this time he 
had not spent a great deal of time in close contact with his sol- 
diers. Filisola reported that the army did not even have sufficient 
footwear, an essential for a marching army.*? This was by no 
means the only area of want for the Mexican army. 

Transportation was an extremely important factor. Perhaps the 
greatest single problem here was the dearth of mules, which neces- 
sitated the frequent use of oxen instead. Acquired by whatever 
means possible in order to satisfy the transportation needs, both 
animals and drivers were impressed into the service, often with 
protest. But when the army made its demand for mules in Nuevo 
Leén, the governor complained. Later, when some of the mule- 
skinners deserted after being forgotten at the pay table, inex- 
perienced soldiers replaced them, which further clogged the trans- 
portational machinery.”* 

Because of the conditions already mentioned in Mexico, Santa 
Anna was forced to organize the campaign with little help from 
the government in the capital. Secretary of War José Maria Tornel 
supported Santa Anna’s enterprise by establishing the Legion of 
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Honor for all soldiers serving in the national war in Texas. It 
was to be Mexico’s highest military order, but such chances of 
glory must have seemed inane to men with empty stomachs. 
Santa Anna was expected to live off the land as he moved north- 
ward, and he seemed to have no complaints concerning the matter. 
He appointed Colonel Ricardo Dromundo as purveyor of the 
army and ordered him to begin gathering food and supplies in 
Saltillo for the march to Béxar. Plans required two months’ 
rations for about six thousand men; supplies were to include flour, 
corn, beans, rice, lard, and salt.”® 

Plans were one thing; reality was another. After marching up 
from San Luis Potosi and other points, the army gathered at 
Saltillo and readied for the trek northward. Still, it lacked many 
essential services as well as tangible supplies. When Santa Anna 
reached Saltillo on January 7, 1836, he had 3,500 troops under 
his own command, over 2,000 of whom were recruits. The addi- 
tion of other bodies swelled the total strength to about 6,000. The 
recruits especially were not accustomed to the hardships of such a 
journey.”* It was necessary to have hospital care for the unfor- 
tunates, but the army not only lacked beds and necessary utensils, 
it did not possess the most indispensable medicines.** 

The shortage of money was always present. Before leaving San 
Luis, Santa Anna had advanced 30,000 pesos to Filisola for the 
purchase of supplies and the upkeep of troops. The sum was not 
necessarily a large one, but Santa Anna warned that it was to be 
“used with the utmost economy possible” since he had “obtained 
this remittance only after much trouble” and another such sum 
was not likely to be forthcoming for some time.?* Money was 
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generally so scarce during the Texas campaign that its lack was 
usually taken for granted. 

As soon as he had filled his army to the desired strength and had 
distributed the available funds, Santa Anna set about to clear up 
the other loose ends, or at least to order them cleared up. After 
ordering food supplies purchased, he notified Filisola to make 
about 100,000 pounds of hardtack, which was “very, very neces- 
sary.” Furthermore, Santa Anna ordered the purchase of ‘“‘five 
hundred fat saddle-broken horses’ as needed cavalry replacements. 
Payment for these horses was to be made when Santa Anna 
arrived.” The people and the farms in that region of northern 
Mexico were also in want, and Filisola often found it impossible 
to comply with the commander in chief's directions. He failed to 
provide the desired amount of hardtack, but he managed to sup- 
plement these provisions with grain to some extent as the troops 
headed north. 

Two roads spread out from Saltillo, the “low” road via Laredo 
and the “high” road via the presidio of Rio Grande to the north. 
Both were used. Although it was near the middle of winter and 
the army was poorly supplied, Santa Anna selected the route by 
Rio Grande, deciding that his force should leave at once. The 
caudillo apparently feared the consequence of having such a large 
gathering of troops and no enemy in the field. Revolution was 
always near by, especially at that period of Mexican history. 

Santa Anna’s decision to march on Béxar via Monclova and 
Rio Grande was strongly criticized by some of his officers, includ- 
ing Filisola, who pointed out the inconvenience of crossing the 
desert between Saltillo and Béxar. Filisola further indicated the 
advantages of marching on the Texans by way of Mier and Goliad 
to the south, which would extend the added possibility of naval 
communication and supply.*® On the other hand, such a coastal 
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route would not necessarily benefit the Mexicans, for Mexico's 
naval facilities were particularly feeble and the country could not 
afford to finance any extensive naval operation.*! Although it 
meant crossing a formidable desert, there perhaps was something 
to be said for Santa Anna’s setting up his base of operations in 
Béxar, in that he would more likely encounter sympathetic cit- 
izens in Béxar than he would in other parts of Texas. Although 
Santa Anna’s reasoning may have seemed logical at the time, it 
was not practical, and his unwillingness to take advice on this 
matter brought subsequent grief to his army. 

The march to the Rio Grande was a preview of the subsequent 
drive to Béxar. There was no rain in December, and the conse- 
quent water shortage posed a serious problem. As General Joaquin 
Ramirez y Sesma’s contingent moved toward Laredo, it had no 
barrels in which to carry water and no extra mules to carry barrels. 
The situation was so grave that the general dispatched an officer 
to Laredo for succor. The messenger returned on December 26 
with thirty mules loaded with water. The troops received the 
precious cargo much as the people of Israel greeted Moses’ pro- 
ducing water from a rock in the desert.*? Other troubles plagued 
the Mexicans during the trek to the Rio Grande area. The road 
was painful because of the cold, there was no grass for the horses, 
and supplies and lodging for the troops were scarce. Some of the 
soldiers, many of whom were raw recruits, became sick, and many 
deserted. In addition to the expected toll of casualties, an epidemic 
of dysentery weakened the ranks as the result of the men’s eating 
a small reddish, round fruit along the way. Several men died as a 
result of the hike, and those who reached the Rio Grande in 
an ailing condition were but slightly better off, for the hospital 
facilities were the most miserable.** 

Although Santa Anna had intended that the army should have 
medical services, this constituted one of the greatest deficiencies. 
Judging from Santa Anna’s correspondence concerning hospitals 
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and hospital care, one might think that the army was better pro- 
vided with medical services than was actually the case.** Execu- 
tion of orders did not always happen, and often sufficient fore- 
sight was lacking. No surgeon came from the capital.*° The divi- 
sion of the army under General Ramirez “had been provided 
neither with a surgeon, nor a medicine kit,” and he was forced 
to contract with an American, “a kind of North American prac- 
titioner** who called himself Doctor.” Such a man’s knowledge 
could be expected to be no more than meager.*’ 

Such surgeons as were available to serve the army as a whole 
were those who had earlier been assigned to the military hospital 
at Béxar. They did not all reach Béxar, however, and none of 
them was with the army at the time of its major move. The first 
surgeon, Faustino Mozo, remained with an assistant at the hos- 
pital in Monclova, which held more than one hundred sick. 
Another assistant stayed in the provisional hospital established 
in Rio Grande presidio. The second surgeon was Mariano Arroyo, 
and he and an assistant had remained in Béxar to help the 
infirm who were unable to be moved when General Cos withdrew 
earlier. An assistant had been sent to Punta de Lampazos. This 
left only one medical man, the especie de curandero whom Gen- 
eral Ramirez added to his forces as a last resort. Although the 
man was better than no one, his meager assistance did not last 
long. Ramirez subsequently lost him to fever. The medical situa- 
tion was so bad that “it can be said that the army marched confid- 
ing only in the favor of the Divine.’’** 

Not a chaplain accompanied the army of operations in Texas. 
Although spiritual needs were less pressing than those of a medical 
nature, this lack of clergy is worth pointing out as it indicates the 
degree to which the army “just grew.” Although the soldiers had 
access to priests along the way at such stops as Saltillo and Béxar, 
the distance between priests was often a long one, and many 
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members of the expedition died along the way without the solace 
of the rites of the church. 

Aside from constitutional weakness, other disadvantages faced 
the Mexican soldiers. Before the army reached the Rio Grande, 
hostile Indians proved to be a problem. Santa Anna had expected 
the Indians to aid the Mexicans rather than the Texans, but if 
he placed much faith in such hopes, he must have been disap- 
pointed. The Indians favored neither Texans nor Mexicans. The 
Indians remained staunchly pro-Indian. In the area below the 
Rio Grande, Indian raids proved serious, especially on the isolated 
ranchos. Some of the ranchos along the way to the Great River 
had stored supplies destined for the army of operations, but the 
military never saw a large portion of the supplies, for the Indians 
appropriated much of the foodstuffs and other material before 
the soldiers arrived. The situation was so serious that Santa Anna 
sent some of the presidial guard and fifty dragoons to thrash the 
Indians. According to one subsequent report, the Comanches in 
the Laredo area killed a corporal and wounded two soldiers of 
the presidial guard.*® The punitive adventure produced no Indian 
scalps, but it did serve to guard those points through which the 
army passed.*? Sometimes the army turned over rifles and other 
equipment to political chiefs of departments for defense against 
the Indians.** 

Following a somewhat dreary march from Saltillo to the Rio 
Grande, the long trek to Béxar began around the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Santa Anna ordered half-rations of hardtack for each soldier 
carrying a knapsack, armament, and ammunition. “The officers 
were to provide themselves with their necessary supplies out of 
their regular pay, without receiving an extra campaign allow- 
ance.”*? To overcome the barren stretch from the Rio Grande to 
Béxar, forced marches were often necessary. It soon became ob- 
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vious that Santa Anna’s selecting Béxar as a center of operations 
was not the wisest move. The Mexicans learned, following a dis- 
astrous crossing of this desert land, that Béxar was ‘‘almost in- 
significant and almost desolated, first by a blockade of nearly three 
months, and afterward by the abandonment of the greater part 
of its inhabitants.’’** 

While the bulk of the army crossed the Rio Grande at points 
above the coast, General José Urrea united with other forces at 
Matamoros and left for San Patricio, Texas, on February 18, 1836. 
He had been reinforced by some soldiers raised in the area. At 
Matamoros, the same old story unfolded. The residents of the 
area had scarcely enough to provide for their own needs, much 
less to supply an army.** 

The transportation statistics for Santa Anna’s troop movement 
were formidable. The army used 1,800 mules, of which 800 were 
contracted and 1,000 were secured by order. There were 1,833 
four-wheeled wagons and over 200 two-wheeled carts pulled by 
oxen. In addition, there were the mules and carts of the specula- 
tors, loaded with “supplies, liquors and other effects.’*° 

Although this was certainly burden enough for an invading 
army of some 6,000 soldiers, the movement was further hampered 
by the presence of camp followers attached, in one way or another, 
to the soldiery.** Many of the soldiers brought along their de- 
pendent relatives, often a parent or a younger brother, and many 
took their wives or sweethearts along for the excursion which 
proved to be anything but a holiday. The circumstances invited 
tragedy, and it was not long in coming. The land and the weather 
took their tolls.*? Even when rancheros and others along the way 
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were willing to sell certain supplies to the soldiers, the food often 
was of poor quality.** 

The stage was set for tragedy before the enemy could be en- 
gaged. The march to Texas, which resembled a great convoy of 
freight and baggage, began in February with the army divided 
into five main sections. General Ramirez’ division at Rio Grande 
presidio formed the vanguard with 1,541 men, of whom 1,110 
were infantry, 369 were cavalry, and 62 were artillery, with eight 
field pieces. The main army under Santa Anna set off from Mon- 
clova, consisting of two brigades of infantry and one cavalry 
brigade. Generals Antonio Gaona and Eugenio ‘Tolsa commanded 
the infantry groups, with 1,600 and 1,839 men, respectively. Each 
had six field pieces. General Juan de Andrade led the 437-man 
cavalry brigade. General José Urrea departed with the remaining 
section from Matamoros, with 601 men, both infantry and cavalry, 
and one four-pounder.*® Although these figures are probably not 
exact, they serve to reflect the distribution of troops among the 
commands. Most likely, total strength of the Mexican army 
amounted to about 6,000. 

The march from Monclova began on February 8, with the first 
infantry brigade leading the way. The others followed on subse- 
quent days.*® With each brigade supplied with a month’s rations, 
the weather suddenly turned from mild to cold on February 13. 
That night, a severe snowstorm enveloped the area. Andrade’s 
cavalry temporarily lost its way in the mesquite thicket. General 
Gaona, with the first brigade, continued marching through the 
storm but lost valuable beasts of burden as a result. The intense 
cold and resultant fatigue killed over fifty yoke of oxen, which 
had to be replaced by levies from haciendas, in order not to lose 
valuable supplies. General Ramirez’ division had better luck in 
finding a shelter from the elements, with less risk. Following that 
severe day, temperature readings alternated, some days being 
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excessively cold while others were temperate and even hot, much 
as had been expected.*! 

From that point on, the army encountered a variety of difficul- 
ties. While the obtaining of reliable drinking water proved to be 
a problem, excessive rainfall contributed another handicap. Al- 
though rain soaked swiftly in that semi-arid land, trouble devel- 
oped in crossing rivers, and the soldiers often put up provisional 
bridges of tree trunks, branches, and earth. Such operations were 
time consuming, they were costly in labor, and there was a lack 
of tools. Rain also presented a minor problem in keeping the 
supplies dry, especially the food supplies such as hardtack. An 
added disadvantage was the presence of women, who often inter- 
rupted the order of march.” 

Potable water was usually available at wells and at various 
places at which the army stopped for the night, so this became 
less of a problem than it had been a month previously. The water 
from the Rio Grande area to Béxar was sufficient for men and 
animals, but it was neither good nor clean, especially for those 
troops bringing up the rear. They were often greeted by the 
carcasses of animals left behind by the previous groups.** 

Man and brute died along the trail to Béxar. The oxen com- 
monly died of fatigue, induced by lack of food and rest. So telling 
was the forced pace at times that soldiers prodded the oxen with 
the points of their bayonets to keep them going. Often the oxen 
died in their traces, moving forward with the last breath. The 
driver then loaded the supplies onto another cart, and the gait 
did not change. The men rarely ate the oxen, for the meat was 
too stringy and dry. Similar fates met the cattle which the army 
drove along with it. The meat was of poor quality, since the cattle 
lacked rest, good pastures, and clean water. The cattle fre- 
quently died on the road before they could be slaughtered. 
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Urrea’s troops to the south shared similar experiences. At 
times only brackish water was available. A number of his soldiers 
were Maya Indians from Yucatan, and they suffered intensely 
from the colder climate. So severe was the weather that Urrea 
noted on February 25: ‘Six soldiers of the battalion of Yucatan 
died from exposure to the cold.”** At other times one finds such 
remarks as, ‘““The night was very raw and excessively cold. The 
rain continued and the dragoons, who were barely able to dis- 
mount, were so numbed by the cold that they could hardly 
speak.”’** 

Cultural problems also vexed Urrea’s troops. He reported in 
his diary that native officers of his Yucatan recruits did not always 
live up to the responsibilities vested in them, sometimes vanishing 
at critical moments. ‘““These men were, as a rule, unable to under- 
stand Spanish, except in a few cases, and the other officers, not 
being able to speak their language, were handicapped in giving 
the commands.’’* 

If the circumstances of this troop movement have been pre- 
sented correctly, one would expect to find a significant number 
of desertions along the route. There is evidence that desertion 
was anticipated. One may also find occasional mention of de- 
serters in contemporary accounts."* Just before the army moved 
out, Santa Anna instructed Captain Vicente Arriola, military com- 
mander of Monclova, “to patrol all the trails and roads for the 
purpose of arresting deserters.” The patrol was to remain at its 
post until the army had left, and then it was to take a more ad- 
vanced post for the same purpose.*® Many men apparently deserted 
prior to the army’s arrival at Monclova early in February, and 
Filisola mentioned that mules were also lost at that time. Quite 
often the muleteers from whom the animals had been “borrowed” 
were the ones who encouraged the mules’ straying from camp.” 

Desertions certainly did occur on the Monclova-to-Béxar trek, 
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whether they were emphasized in accounts or not. A comment in 
Colonel Juan N. Almonte’s diary on February 22 implied that 
desertion was not unusual. “The troops cleared their arms and 
dryed their clothes; no desertions whatever or sickness.”*' Surely 
he would not have considered such a day’s record worthy of note 
had it been the routine state of things. 

The disorganized state of the army is further indicated by pil- 
laging which occurred along the way. Such acts, especially those 
committed by the group under Ramirez y Sesma, left vivid and 
sad memories for people in the areas passed by the army. It even 
caused some of the people to consider the troops as their enemies. 
José Enrique de la Pefia points out that the women, the children, 
the mule drivers, and the sutlers were responsible for most of 
the irregularities committed, although the army and its chiefs 
received the blame.” 

Despite extreme hardships and other disruptive effects, the bulk 
of the Mexican army reached the Alazan Creek on February 23, 
a half-league from Béxar. General Ramirez y Sesma also arrived 
the same day, but he did not advance. Santa Anna and his staff 
led the march on Béxar that afternoon.* The Texans in Béxar 
fied into the shelter of the Alamo. The subsequent encounter of 
the two forces, however, lies outside the scope of this article. 

The Mexican army had completed the first stage of its opera- 
tions upon reaching Béxar, and the primary purpose of the in- 
vaders in essence changed with the siege of the Alamo. Before 
the battle, the army had devoted its energies primarily to reach- 
ing Béxar, not to engage the enemy but to establish a base of 
operations from which to launch an attack. The unanticipated 
defense of the Alamo by the Texans undoubtedly gave Santa 
Anna reason for surprise, for he probably expected to find a loyal 
Mexican citizenry in Béxar. Whatever the caudillo thought, he 
surely did not anticipate an immediate encounter at the end 
of his march from Saltillo. After the Alamo, therefore, the Mex- 
ican army sought primarily to engage the Texan army and to 
defeat it. The attitude ostensibly was changed from a relatively 
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passive struggle for survival in crossing the hardship-strewn stretch 
from Saltillo to Béxar. After the Alamo, the Mexicans became an 
aggressive army for the first time, although they had been mov- 
ing forward all the way from San Luis Potosi. After San Jacinto, 
the retreat from Texas marked the third, final, and unforecast 
stage of the campaign. 

It is also worthwhile to point out another significant change 
which took place after Santa Anna’s force arrived in Béxar. While 
trekking northward from Saltillo, the army had marched across 
unfamiliar, barren land that was essentially different from the 
homeland of most of the soldiers. It was also different from the 
territory which the Texans were preparing to defend. Neither the 
Texan nor the Mexican army was highly familiar with the area. 
The important difference was, however, that the Mexicans crossed 
the desert and the near-desert. The Texans did not. Once the 
journey had been accomplished, both armies faced the prospect 
of meeting in what must have been considered a more reasonable 
geographic area. It was true that the Mexicans were rank strang- 
ers to the area, for the most part, and that the Texans were fight- 
ing on their home ground, but a great many of the Texan sol- 
diers were just as new to that part of the country as were the 
Mexicans. The Texans, however, did not face any geographical 
transition. Although the long hike probably left scars on the Mex- 
ican army, its problems changed considerably with the geograph- 
ical change. 

Because of certain characteristics of the army, however, other 
difficulties did not change. It was still a major operation to move 
an army of 6,000 men and numerous supply wagons and carts. 
With deeper rivers and streams, the size of the army could be- 
come even more important. Troops still had to be supplied, even 
after reaching Béxar, for Santa Anna had known that he would 
find no supplies at that point.** Perhaps he expected to forage 
off the land after he reached Béxar; perhaps he viewed a brief 
and successful campaign which would have made it unnecessary 
to carry more than the one month’s rations which he had ordered 
at the beginning of the march from the Rio Grande. Santa Anna’s 
rational process is not extremely important here. The important 
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thing is that he probably could not have maintained a sustained 
and lengthy campaign without some improvement in his supply 
system. He subsequently rounded up stray cattle and livestock and 
occasional supplies left behind by the retreating Texans; such 
acquisitions, however, were not of great importance. The Mex- 
icans just as likely found burned homesteads in the wake of the 
Texans. 

Santa Anna apparently realized the needs of a large marching 
army, and this may have been one reason for his splitting up of 
the army later. Knowing that Houston did not have a large army, 
Santa Anna seemed ready to end the Texas campaign with one 
stroke. He sent Gaona to Bastrop, while Urrea was ordered to 
the Goliad and coastal area. After scouting and presumably wip- 
ing out rebel resistance in those areas, all components of the army 
were to meet at San Felipe de Austin. From there the campaign 
would be directed to conclusion.™ 

Santa Anna’s portion of the army left Béxar on March 18. Ex- 
cessive rainfall continued throughout the campaign. Rainy days 
and burned houses and grass greeted the Mexicans. Texan sol- 
diers were not the only ones who were scarce; so were the civilians. 
Once in a while, the army reached farms with abandoned houses, 
but still affording cattle, hogs, good pasture, wood, and water. 
Santa Anna informed his branch of the army on March 26 of the 
taking of Goliad. From that point on, rain and General Mud con- 
stituted the sternest opposition to the Mexicans. Supply details 
appropriated corn, sugar, and cattle as the colonists hurriedly 
evacuated the area, leaving less of a scorched earth than was true 
of the first several days out of Béxar.** 

Santa Anna found San Felipe in ashes on April 7. The river 
was high, but he and his men crossed on a captured river boat 
near Fort Bend on April 10 and took a Texan outpost there by 
surprise. General Ramirez joined Santa Anna on April 13. At 
this time, hearing that the Texas government had moved to Har- 
risburg and was defenseless, the redoubtable Mexican dictator 
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set out to capture his old enemy, Lorenzo de Zavala, now vice 
president of the Texas Republic. High waters again impeded the 
movement. The problem which confronted the Mexicans on April 
14 Was no greater than many others, but it was typical. After 
leaving Ramirez at the crossing of the Brazos and subsequently 
reaching the prairie, Santa Anna’s group came upon a small creek. 
There was no bridge; the creek had to be forded. Fortunately, the 
infantry crossed by means of a large tree lying in a convenient 
location. After the ammunition was passed across by this route, 
Santa Anna “ordered the baggage and the commissary stores to 
remain packed on the mules.’’ Water soon covered the supplies, 
and several of the mules and men had difficulty in reaching the 
other side, which resulted in confusion, wet supplies, and the 
drowning of several mules.” 

Following this incident, the group resumed march after dark, 
across a muddy prairie. ‘““The night was dark; a great many men 
straggled off, and our piece of artillery bogged at every turn of 
the wheel,” reported Pedro Delgado, an eyewitness. Finally halt- 
ing at nine o'clock that evening, the men spent the night without 
water. It was the old story of plenty of moisture about, but no 
supply of drinking water. by morning the stragglers made their 
way to camp, and all moved out. 

The new day brought better tidings to the dismayed Mexicans. 
“At about noon, we reached a plantation abundantly supplied 
with corn, meal, sheep, and hogs; it had a good garden and a fine 
cotton gin,” wrote Delgado. They rested there until the middle 
of the afternoon, then burned the houses, and continued at a 
brisk trot for ten leagues without stopping, nearing Harrisburg 
before midnight. The pace was so torrid that stragglers continued 
in until after 2:00 p.m. on April 16. Harrisburg was deserted 
except for three printers, who informed Santa Anna that the gov- 
ernment had left by boat for Galveston Island. The Mexicans 
set out to cut off Houston’s retreat. 

Mud continued to plague the invaders. “Our piece of artillery 
bogged at every moment in some hole or ravine,” said Delgado. 
The troops were fortunate in other ways. At New Washington, 
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they found flour, soap, and tobacco, which were issued to the 
men. Later, Delgado was responsible for gathering over one hun- 
dred head of cattle.’* Although the mud and mire slowed the 
army, it had less need to worry about provisions than it had for 
some time. The stage, however, was set for San Jacinto. 

This brief account of several incidents of Santa Anna’s drive 
to San Jacinto may serve to give some credence to the idea that 
Béxar represented a turning point for the army. After reaching 
Béxar, the army came into violent contact with the Texan rebels. 
Instead of seeking suitable means of survival, it began hunting 
Texans. From Saltillo to Béxar, the army had formed several series 
of groups strung across the plains. After the Alamo, the command 
became even more loosely organized, and each group tended to 
operate more independently. From the Alamo to San Jacinto, the 
two great opponents of the Mexican army were mud and rebels. 
Rations were not so restricted, since troops were, at least tempo- 
rarily, able to live off the land which many of the Texans left so 
fast they did not take time to destroy or to carry much of their 
property with them. Even as late as April 19, Mexican soldiers 
were able to find abundant windfalls of liquors and supplies left 
by retreating Texans.” 

Two days later, the situation changed sharply. With the battle 
of San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, and the subsequent political 
effect on Texas, this account of the Mexican camp’s activities 
comes to an end. It was not the end of Mexican occupation of 
Texas, but it heralded the beginning of a Mexican retreat. On 
the day following the decisive battle, the prisoner Santa Anna 
ordered General Filisola to retire to Béxar and await further 
orders.*® The same day, Santa Anna ordered the release of pris- 
oners captured by the Mexicans at Cépango.”* When the captured 
caudillo ordered the evacuation of Texas on April 30, 1836,7* he 
proved to be a valuable holding for Sam Houston. From Filisola’s 
viewpoint, there was little choice in the matter: heavy rains after 
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San Jacinto made movement difficult; there was practically no 
food, nor could it be bought; and many of the soldiers were sick 
with dysentery. Filisola also complained that his supply lines had 
been disrupted, arms were insufficient for warfare, powder was 
wet and soggy, and medical facilities were not to be had.** Not 
only did the army lack surgeons for the wounded, but prices of 
supplies were extremely high. Furthermore, as one campaigner 
alleged, Santa Anna and his favorites monopolized those medical 
supplies which were available.” 

The decisive battle and the capture of Santa Anna paved the 
way for Texan independence. Although Santa Anna remonstrated 
that he had promised “nothing in the name of the nation,”’® the 
Texans were quick to take advantage of the dictator’s concessions. 
On the other hand, Filisola saw that retreat was necessary anyway 
and that Santa Anna’s order was not the prime motivating force. 
Filisola also blamed “the inclemency of the season in a country 
totally unpopulated and barren, made still more unattractive by 
the rigor of the climate and the character of the land,” a situa- 
tion for which he did not consider his men prepared.’* The Texas 
expedition, conceived in false optimism and nurtured by hard- 
ships and tragedy, had ended in defeat, rout, and ultimate re- 
treat. The army which had never been glorious, except perhaps 
in the mind of Santa Anna, was at last taking true stock of itself. 

Perhaps one should proceed cautiously in drawing definite 
conclusions from the foregoing, but the evidence presented indi- 
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cates certain interpretations.**7 Because Houston’s men toppled 
one branch of the Mexican giant, almost by accident, and vir- 
tually gained independence with the stroke, it is difficult to decide 
whether or not the undefeated Mexican forces could have re- 
mained and wiped out Texan rebellion. Filisola pointed out that 
he intended to retreat anyway. Perhaps he would have. 

At any rate, it is doubtful that the Mexican army, minus Santa 
Anna and the group which he personally led to San Jacinto, 
could have long endured in Texas without a more efficient life- 
line.** 

Béxar was the only Texas settlement that could be classified as 
friendly to the Mexicans, but Béxar offered, at most, no more than 
friendship. The Mexicans acquired foodstuffs in the field while 
chasing Houston’s army, but oftentimes the fleeing Texans had 
destroyed all that they left behind them. At all odds, the army, 
further encumbered by camp followers, could not have long sur- 
vived merely on what it plundered from the area; there was a 
definite limit to such a supply. Thus, for reasons of supply alone, 
it appears that it was only a matter of time before the Mexican 
army would be forced to retire beyond the Rio Grande, assuming 
of course that the Texans remained recalcitrant. 

On other scores, the ultimate outcome—retreat from Texas— 
seems to have been a question of time. As Rafael F. Munoz 
pointed out, the butchery of the Alamo produced indignation 
in some Texans, fear in others. Consequently, the colonists re- 
treated with the rebel soldiers, often leaving the Mexicans in the 
field with nothing more to eat than what they could carry on their 
backs; it was not a war, it was a hunt.”® A hunt must be supplied 
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with many things, if it is to last any great length of time and if it 
is to be successful. By the nature of its organization, the “hunt” 
was doomed. Following the Alamo, the Mexicans’ practically non- 
existent medical facilities became even worse. The ranks of the 
army were filled with raw, undisciplined troops who were far 
from being the cream of Mexican soldiery. Santa Anna, further- 
more, found the area north of the Rio Grande to be too far from 
his base of supplies. The mere fact of distance made it even more 
difficult to receive aid from the Mexican government, and such 
aid rarely came. 

Slight assistance came from the Mexican settlers of the area. 
There were few of them in the northern country, and they usually 
had troubles of their own.* Indians posed threats, and troops had 
to be posted to repel attacks, if necessary. The Anglo settlers, 
almost to a man, moved out with the Texan army when they 
learned of the Alamo and Goliad events. When Santa Anna con- 
tinued the chase, he soon found a situation far from what he had 
anticipated. One of his gravest errors was in minimizing the fact 
that his troops were “about 600 miles from home, while the 
Texans were fighting for their hearths on their own ground.”*! 

Perhaps the most important factor, however, was the geog- 
raphy of the invaded area. At times the climate, the weather, and 
the topography could be killing. Barren deserts, flooded rivers, 
northers, excessive heat, long rainy spells, and even snow com- 
bined to make the Texas campaign an unpopular one before the 
soldiers met the Texas revolutionists. By the time the army 
reached Béxar, it was already taxed severely and weakened by its 
sacrifices.*? By that time, it was even more necessary for it to live 
off the land. It was by no means in proper shape to fight a well- 
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prepared enemy. Fortunately for the Mexicans, no such well- 
prepared foe immediately presented itself. 

If the foregoing reasoning is valid, it seems logical to assume 
that Santa Anna’s army of operations could not have lasted for any 
great length of time. In time, he would have found it necessary to 
withdraw, with or without a decisive victory. Because of internal 
Mexican affairs and general political and economic instability, it 
is doubtful that he could have maintained any control over 
Texas, even by streamlining his supply lines. Trouble was bound 
to break out again. The Texans had established a revolutionary 
tradition; it would not be forgotten. Mexico had enough trouble 
protecting its northern frontier as it was. Texas only increased the 
burden. It appears reasonable to conclude, therefore, that Sam 
Houston’s surprise San Jacinto victory forced upon Santa Anna 
something which he would have had to accept anyway. 


Notes and Documents 


A Letter from San Antonio de Berar in 1836 


Contributed by RALPH W. STEEN 


ILLIAM R. Carey, captain of artillery, was one of the 

: N men who died at the Alamo. A portion of the bounty 

land awarded to Carey’s father, Moses T. Carey, was 
sold to James Polk of Baltimore. In 1861 Polk’s title to the land 
was challenged and he obtained from Carey’s sister a letter which 
Carey had written from the Alamo on January 12, 1836. 

The Carey letter was copied by Polk, “verbatim, literatim et 
punctuatim,” in a letter of April 10, 1861, to his Texas attorney, 
D. T. Chamberlin of San Antonio. 

Polk retained title to the land, and there is no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of the Carey letter. The envelope, which was 
also copied, shows the letter to have been addressed to Carey’s 
brother-in-law, William F. Oppelt, and to have been mailed at 
Natchitoches on February 7, 1836. 

The Polk letter was preserved through the years by Miss Tom 
Pearl Smith, Eldorado, Texas, and is now in possession of Mrs. 
T. R. Spence of Bryan, Texas. A photostatic copy of the Polk 
letter has been placed in the archives of the Texas State Historical 
Association, and the Carey letter is presented here exactly as Polk 
copied it. 

St. ANToNnIO DE BEXAR 
Jan. 12, 1836 
DEAR BROTHER & SISTER 

To give you any satisfaction about my situation at present I should 
have to give you a history of Texas and the Mexican Government, 
but let me commence by saying that I am in the volunteer army of 
Texas, I arrived at Washington on the 28th of July. This is a small 
town situated on the Brazos river & there I intended to take up my 
final residence, but the unsettled state of affairs between Texas & the 


Mexican Government, I was called to the field. Movements on the part 
of the Mexicans aroused our suspicions. They want to establish 
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Centralism or rather military despotism, a government that is repug- 
nant to the principals of free born Americans, we remonstrated and 
sent commissioners, but we could not positively ascertain on account 
of their treachery and deceit. They denied it and still they were 
making preparations for it, but we were on the alert. I shall have 
to state the situation of this place and also the town of Gonzales so 
as to give a little information on the affair. This place is an ancient 
Mexican fort & Town divided by a small river which eminates from 
Springs. The town has two Squares in and the church in the centre, 
one a military and the other a government square. The Alamo or 
the fort as we call it, is a very old building, built for the purpose 
of protecting the citizens from hostile Indians. The Mexican army 
or rather part of them came to this place commanded by Martin 
de Perfecto de Coss, a bold aspiring young General. The town of 
Gonzales is about 78 miles below this place on the Warloupe [Guada- 
lupe] river. The enemy (as I shall now call them) sent about 200 
of their troops to Gonzales after a cannon that they sent there for 
the use of the citizens to fight the indians. We then were aroused 
and watched closely their movements. Volunteers was called for to 
fight for their country I was one of the first that started, about 150 
of us ready in a moments warning, and we marched to Gonzales and 
put the enemy to flight they retreated to this place, we then con- 
sidered it essentially necessary for the security of our peace to drive 
them from this place, but we concluded to wait for reinforcements 
as we were so few in number, and they in a fortified place but un- 
fortunately for us they commenced fortifying the town and strengthen- 
ing the alamo until it became almost impossible to overcome them, 
our number increased gradually to the amount of 800 but on ac- 
count of so many office seekers there was nothing but confusion, con- 
tention and discord throughout the encampment, which was within 
a half a mile of the place, for we came up to endeavor to starve 
them out. and on the 4th day of December a retreat was ordered 
to the satisfaction of many. but to the grief of a few brave souls 
who was among the first that volunteered and who preferred Death 
in the cause rather than such a disgraceful retreat. We rallied 
around a brave soul (Colo Milam) and requested him to be our 
leader, he consented and 150 of us declared to take the place or 
die in the attempt, while a large number of them endeavored to 
discourage us and said we would all be butchered, but a few more 
seen we were resolute and joined untill our number was 220, and 
on the next morning about day break we marched in the town under 
the heavy fires of their cannon & musketry, but we succeeded in getting 
possession of some stone houses (which is outside of the square) 
that sheltered us a little from their fires until we could make Breast- 
works for ourselves we labored hard day and night for 5 days still 
gaining possession when on the morning of the 5th day they sent 
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in a flag of truce to the extreme joy of us all, Thus a handful of 
militia of 220 in number stormed a strongly fortified place which 
was supported with two thousand citizens & soldiers (of the enemy) 
here I must remark, on the third day of the siege our leader fell in 
the battle, another userped the command who never was in favor 
of storming and had ordered the retreat but he was in time to make 
a disgraceful treaty, some strongly suspect bribery was the cause but 
whether or ignorance I cannot decide. The enemy on the third day 
of the siege raised a black flag (which says no quarters) and when 
we had whiped them by washing the flag with the blood of about 
goo of them we should have made a Treaty and not a childs bargain 
however its done now and its too late to alter until we have another 
fight which we expect shortly. 

Now a little about myself. I volunteered as a private and as a 
private in camp was always ready and willing to discharge the duty 
of a soldier when called on. I was out on a number of scouts and 
would frequently creep up to the Mexican sentinals at a late hour 
when they thought alls well and shoot one or two of them of a night 
—and Oh! my dear sister and brothers how often have I thought 
of you when I have been walking the lonely wood or barren fields as 
a sentinel exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather and suffering 
many privations which you can not have the least idea of. but all 
was sweet when I reflected on our forefathers in the strugle of liberty. 
about the 28th of October I was appointed ed Lieut. of artillery 
and during the siege I was promoted to first on account of the first 
Lieut. being cashiered for cowardice he always use the word go 
and I the word come on my brave boys. I thought & still think that 
nothing but fate save me we only had four killed and thirteen 
wounded three of the wounded & two of the killed received the shots 
along side of me when discharging their duty at a cannon that was 
ordered by a fool in the open street immediately before the enemies 
breastworks within 120 yards of their heavy fires, but he was my 
Superior and I did obey and when the men was killed & wounded 
I loaded and fired the gun assisted by two more instead of ten and 
escaped only slightly wounded, a ball passed through my hat and 
cut the flesh to the scull bone and my clothes received many shots 
until by a lucky shot made by me into the port-hole of the Enemy 
I dismounted their cannon which caused them to cease firing untill 
we got ours away—but this is useless to state such trivial sercum- 
stances, the wound never prevented me from working the guns. after 
we took the place and the child’s bargain made, it was thought 
requisite for some to remain to protect it, volunteers was called for 
to inlist for four months and did those that came at the eleventh 
hour and remained in the camps expecting us all to be killed and they 
men of property in this country and have their all in Texas did 
they come forward to protect the place. No. They pilfered us of our 
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in a flag of truce to the extreme joy of us all, Thus a handful of 
militia of 220 in number stormed a strongly fortified place which 
was supported with two thousand citizens & soldiers (of the enemy) 
here I must remark, on the third day of the siege our leader fell in 
the battle, another userped the command who never was in favor 
of storming and had ordered the retreat but he was in time to make 
a disgraceful treaty, some strongly suspect bribery was the cause but 
whether or ignorance I cannot decide. The enemy on the third day 
of the siege raised a black flag (which says no quarters) and when 
we had whiped them by washing the flag with the blood of about 
300 of them we should have made a Treaty and not a childs bargain 
however its done now and its too late to alter until we have another 
fight which we expect shortly. 

Now a little about myself. I volunteered as a private and as a 
private in camp was always ready and willing to discharge the duty 
of a soldier when called on. I was out on a number of scouts and 
would frequently creep up to the Mexican sentinals at a late hour 
when they thought alls well and shoot one or two of them of a night 
—and Oh! my dear sister and brothers how often have I thought 
of you when I have been walking the lonely wood or barren fields as 
a sentinel exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather and suffering 
many privations which you can not have the least idea of. but all 
was sweet when I reflected on our forefathers in the strugle of liberty. 
about the 28th of October I was appointed ed Lieut. of artillery 
and during the siege I was promoted to first on account of the first 
Lieut. being cashiered for cowardice he always use the word go 
and I the word come on my brave boys. I thought & still think that 
nothing but fate save me we only had four killed and thirteen 
wounded three of the wounded & two of the killed received the shots 
along side of me when discharging their duty at a cannon that was 
ordered by a fool in the open street immediately before the enemies 
breastworks within 120 yards of their heavy fires, but he was my 
Superior and I did obey and when the men was killed & wounded 
I loaded and fired the gun assisted by two more instead of ten and 
escaped only slightly wounded, a ball passed through my hat and 
cut the flesh to the scull bone and my clothes received many shots 
until by a lucky shot made by me into the port-hole of the Enemy 
I dismounted their cannon which caused them to cease firing untill 
we got ours away—but this is useless to state such trivial sercum- 
stances, the wound never prevented me from working the guns. after 
we took the place and the child’s bargain made, it was thought 
requisite for some to remain to protect it, volunteers was called for 
to inlist for four months and did those that came at the eleventh 
hour and remained in the camps expecting us all to be killed and they 
men of property in this country and have their all in Texas did 
they come forward to protect the place. No. They pilfered us of our 
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blankets and clothes and horses and went home telling how they 
whipt the Spaniards reaping the laurels of a few. 

Those that fired the first guns at Gonzales and who declared on 
victory or death. Those who came in when death stared them in the 
face, and labored hard day and night half starved and almost fam- 
ished for water, it was them that volunteered to maintain the post 
untill Texas government could make some provision to keep the 
Standing army here, and these men have now become almost naked, 
destitute of funds having expended all for food and munitions of 
war and not much to eat only some corn that we grind ourselves & 
poor beef this constitutes our dayly food, but we hourly expect sup- 
plies news has arrived that there is plenty of provisions & money 
and clothes on the way. I hope it’s true. I have strayed a little from 
the subject. when volunteers were called for they were to form into 
companies and elect their officers—fifty six brave souls joined into 
a company of artillery and chose me for their Captain. I accepted 
the command and my dear sister is it possible that the once ignorant 
weak and fickle minded W. R. Carey should now be at the head of 
so many brave men as their leader—It is a fact and with his parental 
name. have I deserved this post of honor, its not for me to say, but 
the brave proclaimed it, The forces here is commanded by Lieut. Colo 
J. C. Neill who has his quarters in the Town which is called the left 
wing of the forces and your brother William has the command of 
the alamo which is called the right wing I am subject to the orders 
of Colo Neill but he thinks a great deal of my judgment and consults 
me about a number of the proceedings before he issues an order. 
Brothers & sister do not think that I am vain my friends here says 
I dont possess enough of vanity for my own good, except when we go 
to fight the Enemy and then I think a small number of us can 
whip an army of Mexicans—I know one thing, I am deceived in 
myself. 

When I was in Natchitoches I wrote to you and stated I believe 
that soon I should look out for a companion. It would have hap- 
pened this winter if the war had not commenced but fortunately it 
did. My selection was nothing to boast of she is tolerably ugly and 
tolerably poor and tolerably illiterate. but she is virtuous and a good 
housekeeper, but there is no prospect now, as I was conversing with 
a Mexican lady the other day she remarked that in time of peace 
the ladies would gladly embrace the offer or accept the hand of an 
officer, but in these war times they would too soon become a widow. 
She may be right but I dont think it, however I have too much else 
to think about now. as I have not been a graduate at West point, 
I must study military affairs now for I am rejoiced at the oportunity 
to do something for myself. The men in this place have sometimes 
been discouraged on account of the distressed situation we are in; 
for want of clothes and food. The Colo and myself has twice called 
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a general parade and addressed them in such a manner that they 
would get satisficed for a while, but we are now discouraged our- 
selves, and unless the provisional government of ‘Texas do speedily 
send us assistance we will abandon the place, we have sent and made 
known our situation to them, and as the safety of Texas depends 
mostly upon the keeping of this place they certainly will as soon as 
possible do some thing for us especially when we expect to declare 
independence as soon as the convention meets. 

Those of us here has already declared it with a recommendation to 
the convention of Declaring it but this place is so far in the in- 
terior that it takes some time for news to go and supplies to come. 
The Savage Camancha Indians is near at hand we expect soon to 
have a fight with them. Since I commenced writing this letter I have 
received an order to prepare and I have run over it quicker than 
I would have done as a friend of mine Wm. Guile is going to the 
States and I thought it a good oportunity as he will put it in the 
Philadelphia post office and you I think will get it. 

I cannot close without saying something about my invincibles, 
as I call them, about twenty of my company (although the whole 
has been tried and I know them all) that will (to use their words) 
wade through h-ll, when I am at their head if I should give the 
order—O sister could you but see me at the head of those brave 
men marching forward (undismayed) to perform their duty. To 
relate circumstances of their bravery it would fill a large book. When 
the enemy ten to one has marched up as if they in one minute 
would send us all to eternity to see the invincibles rush forward 
charge upon them and put them to flight except those we would either 
kill or take prisoners. We have had many such scirmishes since we 
left home. a circumstance occurred the other day which I must relate, 
a man for disobedience of orders and bad conduct was ordered to ar- 
rested (he was not under my command) The officer who received this 
order took a file of men and attempted to arrest him—he resisted 
and swore with pistols in his hands that he would shoot down the 
first man that attempted his arrest, the officer retreated without him 
the Colo immediately sent an order to me informing me of the cir- 
cumstance and requesting me to take a file of my invincibles and 
bring the culprit to trial. I ordered three of the brave to prepare 
immediately I buckled on my sword and went to him he was then 
with two more who also swore he should not be taken, I approached 
him with my men he told me if I came one step further he would 
certainly shoot me down the other two swore the same and with 
great confidence too as he had put the other off but he soon found 
himself mistaken my men wanted to rush immediately upon them 
I ordered them to halt and I walked up to him and with a mild tone 
told him to disarm himself or I would cut him assunder he sheepishly 
laid down his pistols and gave himself up, the other two swore still 
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that we should not take him. I insignificantly look up and told them 
if they attempted to move or put their finger on the trigger of their 
arms that they should fall on the spot they stood. I then walked up to 
them and took their arms likewise, my men stopt where I ordered 
them, watching minutely their movements ready at the twinkling 
of an eye to do what I should say, I told them to take those gentle- 
men to the guardhouse, which was done & there they remained until 
trial, the court marshall passed a sentence or would have passed a 
sentence of death upon the first. I found it out and went into my 
room and wrote two notes one to the court and the other to the 
Colo. and the sentence was remitted and he was drumed out of the 
army they all said that nothing but the invincibles with Capt Carey 
could have taken them as he expected to die any way if he was tried. 
When any thing of a dangerous character is to be done its by order 
Capt Carey will take a file from comp. of his men and go immediately 
and . its always done. This should not come from me 
but as I am writing to Brothers and sister I think you ought to know 
something about these matters—I must close by saying that if I live, 
as soon as the war is over I will endeavor to see you all. Write to 
brother John or send this letter to him the reason why Brother I 
dont write to you is I dont know whether you are in Baltimore 
or not and brother William & sister I am nearly certain is in the 
same place yet—Write to me if you please and give as much satis- 
faction as you can—You will direct to Wm. R. Carey, Washington. 
Austin’s Colony. Texas and I think I will get it, you will have to pay 
the postage as they will not be taken out of the office in New Orleans 
unless they are postpaid. 


Your affectionate Brother 
Wo. R. Carey 


Mailed at Natchitoches, Feb. 7, 1836 
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A Settler’s Report (1836 ) on Santa Anna’s 
Defeat and Land Prospects in Texas 


Edited by ROBERT PARTIN 


N May 15, 1836,’ from his “place” eleven miles from 
the Sabine River, A. M. Grinage wrote a letter to his 
brother, Alexander Grinage, Upatoi, Muscogee County, 

Georgia, giving some vivid realistic details of “our last disturb- 
ance” and a glowing picture of the future prospects of farming 
in “the Country.” 

This letter is in the George Petrie Memorial Collection of The 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Library. It is the only Grinage 
letter in the collection. No additional information has been dis- 
covered about either of the Grinage brothers. The letter is writ- 
ten in a clear bold hand and every word is legible. For the sake 
of ease in reading, the editor made paragraph divisions and added 
a few marks of punctuation; otherwise, the letter is reproduced 
as written. 


Texas 15th May 1837 [1836] 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRINAGE 
DEAR BROTHER 

I have delayed for a long time writing you for a want of something 
favorable to write. Things are now approaching a favorable crisis. 
The army of Texas have now taken Sante Anna 35, officers 606 
soldiers prisoners and killed as many more.? Sante Anna proposed 
to Govr. Houston the Commander in Chief to keep himself and the 


1Although this letter is plainly dated May 15, 1837, its contents indicate that 
it was written much earlier. For instance, Grinage writes about Houston’s holding 
Santa Anna prisoner, when in fact the Mexican commander actually had been 
released by the Texas authorities in the later part of 1836 and was, on May 15, 
1837, at his country estate of Mango de Clavo near Vera Cruz, Mexico. Other items 
indicate that the letter was written soon after the victory of San Jacinto. There- 
fore, the editor concluded that Grinage carelessly misdated the letter 1837 instead 
of 1836. For an account of the defeat, capture, and return of Santa Anna to Mexi- 
co, see Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its 
Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), II, 143-204. 

2“The Mexicans lost six hundred and thirty killed, two hundred and eight 
wounded, and seven hundred thirty prisoners. ... The Texan loss was only eight 
killed and twenty-five wounded!”—Ibid., 146. 
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balance of prisoners until he relinquishes all claims to the Rio Gran 
River which makes a country of about 6 or 700 miles across extending 
I believe to the Rocky Mountains. This Treaty the commander in- 
tends to have ratified by Mexico and witnessed by other independent 
nation. If this should be done and the country have nothing to con- 
tend with but Indians it will soon be very desirable country.* 

I have seen but little of the Country, as yet for it has been in 
such a condition ever since I came that we did not know what day 
we should have to leave. As the Mexican army approached you have 
never seen such running and as many scared people in your life. 
Thousands hurried to the Sabine river which was from 2 to 3 miles 
wide and camped on both sides some few have left entirely, but 
more new comers fill their place.* 

We are 11 miles from Sabine on the road crossing at Thompson’s 
ferry. I was lucky enough to get a comfortable house and about 40 
acres of cleared land and if we have no further interruption, I shall 
make a fine chance of corn. You have heard so many exaggerated 
accounts of the country that it is not worth while to say much of it. 
I like the country what little I have seen very well, but I have not 
began to see the beauty of it. I have seen no country to equal this 
for cotton in my life. I shall start out in a short time in search of 
land and lay my leagues and I want to clear out some leagues on 
shares one half for the other as is the custom here and if I do 2200 
acres of land will cost $100 land will sell high here soon for a great 
portion of the country is surveyed already. I shall not spare pains 
and trouble in making my selections.® 

If the country should be settled and a good government established 
you certainly would do well to come to it for a man can make more 
and live easier than in any part of Georgia. 

We have never got our boxes yet they had not reached Orleans 
when we were there and I left orders for them to be shipped to 
Natchetoches on Red River this is about 60 miles from me and I 
have not been to that place since we left it. I expect they have landed 
safe. I shall be there soon and will write you. Susan has got well 
and we have had good health. Write soon and direct to Fort Jessup 
Louisiana, The mail does not come regular since our last disturbance 


8The Indians were rather numerous in East Texas in 1836 and at one time 
presented a real threat to the whites. The victory at San Jacinto prevented them 
from joining with the Mexicans, however, and though they remained a menace 
in certain parts of Texas for many years, they did not, of course, stop the flow of 
immigration into the country.—Ibid., 62, 132, 227, 285. 

4For a brief account of this flight, see ibid., 118-119. 

5The Spanish system of land measurement prevailed in Texas until 1837 when 
the American system was introduced. For a detailed account of the Spanish- 
Mexican-American land system of Texas, see Dudley Wooten, Comprehensive His- 
tory of Texas, 1685-1897 (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898), I, 325-331, 784-811. 
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to this place. I have to write this in haste as I have an opportunity 
of sending to the office 25 miles by a gentleman leaving our house. 
Write all the particulars of matters and things. All are well and 
Susan would have written but for a lack of time. 
Yours with respect 
A. M. GRINAGE 


Mr. Alexander Grinage, Upatoi, 
Muscogee County, Georgia 
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Juventions Patented by Texans, 1846-186] ; 


Compiled by ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


Patentee Residence No. Invention Date 

George W. Fulton Brazoria 4,716 Propeller Aug. 26, 1846 

A. C. Allen Houston 4,754 Preserving meat by meansofa Sep. 12, 1846 
vacuum 

Robert Wilson, assignor to Houston 5,605 Brick machines May 30, 1848 

James T. D. Wilson 

Alfred Swingle Galveston 5,661 Boring and mortising machines July 11, 1848 

George B. Milner Houston 7,529 Valve gear for steam engines July 30, 1850 

Geo. Wode Galveston 7,541 Bureau drawers, fastenings for Feb. 5, 1850 

Edmund P. Gaines Melrose 7,980 Miillstones, dressing Mar. 4, 1851 

James Hardie Victoria 8,525 Propellers of machinery to be Nov. 18, 1851 
used in currents 

William H. Meriwether New Braunfels 10,211 Fences, wire Nov. 8, 1853 

Henry Sigler Houston 10,761 Fish-hooks Apr. 11, 1854 

E. P. Gaines Melrose 11,372 Mill-stone, dress July 25, 1854 

William H. Meriwether New Braunfels 11,484 Bed bottoms, spring Aug. 8, 1854 

Thomas J. Hall Tawahana Hills 12,627 Ploughs Apr. 3, 1855 

Thomas J. Hall Tawahana Hills 12,791 Ploughs, gang May 1, 1855 

A. H. Morsell Marlin 12,867 Planters, cotton-seed May 8, _ 1855 

A. Brown and A. Coffin, Jr. Sabine City 13,422 Saws, straining by atmospheric Aug. 14, 1855 
pressure 

Micajah Crenshaw Springfield 14,533 Plough, cultivating Mar. 25, 1856 

I. E. Haviland Galveston 14,658 Marble in obelish form, Apr. 15, 1856 
machine for sawing 

M. L. Parry Galveston 15,082 Saw-teeth, circular June 10, 1856 
method of repairing 

John F. McCully Gonzales County 15,665 Glass, black bottle, Sep. 2, 1856 
manufacturing 

B. G. Shields Marlin 15,746 Cotton pickers Sep. 16, 1856 

M. L. Parry Galveston 16,494 Presses, cotton Jan. 27, 1857 

J. C. and T. G. Wilson Cedar Hill 16,943 Wind-mills, sails or vanes of, Mar. 31, 1857 


method of feathering the 


*This list is compiled from the following United States serial documents: House 
Executive Documents, 29th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 499), Document No. 532; 
House Executive Documents, goth Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 542), Document 
No. 59; House Executive Documents, gist Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 600) , Docu- 
ment No. 32; Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 624), 
Document No. 118; Senate Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 
696) , Document No. 27; Senate Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial 
Nos. 753-754), Document No. 42; Senate Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 1st 
Sess. (Serial Nos. 816-817), Document No. 20; Senate Executive Documents, 34th 
Cong., 3rd Sess. (Serial Nos. 882-884), Document No. 53; House Executive Docu- 
ments, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial Nos. 925-926, 931), Document No. 32; Senate 
Executive Documents, 35th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial Nos. 985-987), Document No. 
47; Senate Executive Documents, 36th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial Nos. 1029-1030) , 
Document No. 12; Senate Executive Documents, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial Nos. 
1083-1084) , Document No. 7; House Executive Documents, 37th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
(Serial Nos. 1132-1133), Document No. 53. No Texan received a patent in 1847, 
1849, or 1852. The entries reproduced above are as they appear in the reports, 
without emendation or correction, even though there are a few obvious errors. 
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Patentee Residence No. Invention Date 
J.C. and T. G. Wilson Cedar Hill 17,062 Threshing grain in the field, Apr. 14, 1857 
machine for 
J.C. and T. G. Wilson Cedar Hill 17,123 Harvesters Apr. 21, 1857 
John S. Blinn Austin 18,431 Wagon-wheels, mode of con- Oct. 20, 1857 
structing the tires of 
F. W. Witting Yorktown 19,399 Press, cotton Feb. 16, 1858 
William C. Doss Texana 19,549 Planters, seed Mar. 9, 1858 
Joseph and James L. Fagan San Antonio 19,552 Corn-husker Mar. 9, 1858 
Henry DeVeuve Galveston 19,666 Boats, arrangement of devices Mar. 16, 1858 
for lowering and detaching 
A6 J. T. Donovan and Seguin 20,049 Planter, cotton seed Apr. 27, 1858 
46 W. J. Fowler 
G. W. Loy Jefferson 20,950 Miéill-stone dress July 20, 1858 
48 D. B. Keiper and A. C. Fox Texana 21,273 Seeding-machine Aug. 24, 1858 
Irving Root Austin 21,370 Fastener, window Aug. 31, 1858 
48 Josiah Bishop Austin 21,738 Time-keeper, escapement Oct. 12, 1858 
50 F. M. Marshall Seguin 22,438 Planter, seed Dec. 28, 1858 
C. V. Littlepage Austin 22,880 Water-wheel Feb. 8, 1859 
51 James L. Fagan Anaqua 23,019 Pump Feb. 22, 1859 
51 Francis F. Wells Texana 23,052 Pessaries Feb. 22, 1859 
J. C. Benthall Oakland 23,071 Planters, seed Mar. 1, 1859 
353 William C. Haynes Melrose 23,087 Fire-arm revolving Mar. 1, 1859 
354 George Mountjoy and Houston 23,133 Engine, rotary steam Aug. 16, 1859 
354 J. B. Sawyer 
354 James L. Fagan Anaqua 23,162 Pump, rotary Mar. 8, 1859 
355 Clinton G. Wells Galveston 23,518 Bands on cotton bales, Apr. 5, 1859 
355 fastening iron 
855 William C. Doss Lavaca 23,096 Cultivators May 10, 1859 
B55 R. B. Gilbert Sullivan Springs 23,915 Planters, corn May 10, 1859 
D. Hillen Armour Columbia 24,271 Breakwater June 7, 1859 
856 Franklin Veal Hallettsville 24,419 Seeding-machine June 14, 1859 
856 Franklin Veal Hallettsville 24,507 Cultivators June 21, 1859 
Z. N. Morrell Cameron 24,652 Planting cotton seed, July 5, 1859 
856 machines for 
Elam Stockbridge Houston 24,672 Presses, cotton and hay July 5, 1859 
856 Z. N. Morrell Cameron 24,752 Oven, portable July 12, 1859 
Z. N. Morrell Cameron 24,816 Excavating and grading July 19, 1859 
856 machines 
857 Willis G. Murphey Seguin 25,134 Planters, seed Aug. 16, 1859 
857 T. T. and H. W. S. Collier Lavernia 25,388 Planters, cotton seed Sep. 13, 1859 
P. M. Smith and Lavernia 25,449 Planters, cotton seed Sep. 27, 1859 
T. T. Collier 
Z. N. Morrell Cameron 25,574 Fertilizers, machines for Sep. 27, 1859 
distributing 
C. W. Pyle Galveston 25,584 Bales, cotton, securing Sep. 27, 1859 
iron bands on 
C. A. Harper Fort Worth 25,966 Motion, converting recip- Nov. 1, 1859 
rocating into rotary 
E. C. Singer Port Lavaca 26,130 Sewing-machines Nov. 15, 1859 
J. T. Townsend Brenham 26,133 Ploughs Nov. 15, 1859 
Louis Brandt Indianola 26,470 Boilers, steam, arrangements ™ Dec. 20, 1859 


for supplying air to the 
furnaces of, from the 
wheel house of steamers 


Charles Kesler and Columbus 26,596 Planters, cotton-seed Dec. 27, 1859 
F. Reinhard 

Alva Hermans by Mary Henderson 26,640 Peach-parer Dec. 27, 1859 
E. Hermans, admx. 

Thomas H. McCray Tellico 26,855 Presses Jan. 17, 1860 

Thomas H. McCray Tellico 27,459 Presses, cotton Mar. 13, 1860 

Francis F. Wells Texana 27,491 Pessaries Mar. 13, 1860 

William Emmett Galveston 27,538 Marble, &c., machine for Mar. 20, 1860 


polishing 
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Patentee 
C. V. Littlepage 
Samuel P. Sweeny 
John Taney 


W. C. Pitts 

William C. Pitts 

C. P. Dance, assignor to 
self and J. H. and 
D. E. Dance 

N. W. Bonney 

James W. Gaines 


G. W. Cottingham and 
John S. Menefee 

A. R. Park 

Oliver L. Gibson 

S. Z. Hall 

Charles Smith 

John P. Kirk 

Cc. W. McClanahan 

Henry Cowing 


J.T. D. Alexander 
Josiah Bishop 


Josiah Shepard 

John Porter 

Shugar M. Cain and 
William Stelfox 

Robert Creuzbar 

Cyrus W. Saladee 
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Residence 


Austin 
Columbia 


Austin 


Austin 
Austin 
Columbia 


Victoria 
Melrose 
Sulphur Springs 
Cedar Hills 
Texana 


Columbia 

Fort Bend County 
Seguin 

Knoxville 

Austin 

Victoria 

Corpus Christi 


Maryenna 
Austin 


Columbia 
Jefferson 
Austin 


Travis County 
Jefferson County 


No. 
27,551 
27,748 
27,935 


28,301 
28,329 
28,534 


28,827 
28,850 
28,904 
29,027 
29,468 


29,907 
29,964 
29,968 
30,003 
30,632 
30,743 

1,041 


31,101 
31,437 


31,484 
31,620 
32,468 


32,595 
32,652 


Invention 

Millstone dress 

Planters, cotton seed 

Wells, artesian, apparatus 
for boring 

Planters, seed 

Ploughs 

Millstones, hanging 


Bolt for doors 

Mill! stone dress 
Medical compound 
Ploughs, gang 
Trap, ant 


Seeding machines 
Planters, cotton seed 
Gins, cotton, feeders for 
Cotton cleaners 

Chain link 

Planters, cotton seed 
Ploughs, gang 


Cultivators 


Machines for extracting cotton 


and corn stalks 
Cotton scrapers 
Steam boiler 
Cultivators 


Air chamber 
Steam ploughs 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sep. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


June 


June 
June 


18, 
25, 


Date 
Mar. 20, 1860 
Apr. 3, 1860 
Apr. 17, 1860 
; May 15, 1860 
May 29, 1860 
June 26, 1860 
June 26, 1860 
J. J. Reeves June 26, 1860 
: J.C. Wilson July 3, 1860 
| Aug. 4, 1860 
4, 1860 
11, 1860 
11, 1860 
11, 1860 
13, 1860 
27, 1860 
26, 1850 
18, 1860 
| 15, 1861 
19, 1861 
«619, 1861 
5. 1861 
64, 1861 
is: 
1861 


— — 
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Account of the Journey of Renard de la Harpe 
Discovery Made by Him of Several Nations 
Situated in the West 


Translated and annotated by RALPH A. SMITH 


[The following is the conclusion of the account of Bénard de la 
Harpe (1718-1720), the first section of which appeared in the July, 


1958, Quarterly. | 


The ist [of September], we crossed the branch of the river, 
in which there was then only two to three feet deep of water; we 
followed a path to the right along a rather thick woods, which 
led us to uplands; we descended into prairies and dales, where we 
passed a stream, full of large shells, made in the shape of ricados,"* 
in one of which I found a pearl of very beautiful water. I showed 
it to the Naouydiche chief; he assured me that some days journey 
above the villages where I was going, they found very many in 
shells that they fish out of the river. We passed near this place a 
stream, then we entered into a vast prairie, where we were out of 
water. At seven o'clock in the evening we stopped near a small 
reservoir of water, which was in a bottom; we advanced this day 
several leagues to the north. 

The end, we continued to cross great prairies in which we 
found two streams between groves, near which we discovered 
several mines abundant in pit coal. We spent the night in a 
bottom near a pond of water; we made this day eight leagues to 
the north. 

The grd, we continued to advance in the prairies to a woods 
near a stream, where the high chief of the Touacara nation, accom- 
panied by six other chiefs of the nations, awaited me, having had 
news of my arrival through some Naouydiches who had gone 
ahead; they were mounted upon very beautiful horses saddled 
and bridled according to the Spanish mode. Our first compli- 


72The writer has been unable to find this word in any dictionary. 
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ments passed as demonstrations of friendship. After that the 
Touacara chief had me informed through a Naouydiche, who 
spoke the Nassonite language understood by the soldier of the 
garrison, that the novelty of seeing in their country a nation un- 
known to them did not fail to surprise them, but that the frank- 
ness with which we were coming assured them of our sincerity, 
that they should wish much to make an alliance with us; and that 
cur enemies would be theirs. I showed them that the great chief 
of my nation, whose word I was carrying, had sent me to them 
in order to assure them of his protection and of his friendship 
and to offer aid to them against their enemies; that I would accept, 
in his name, the alliance which they proposed to me and that I 
should take care to inform him of their good intentions. These 
chiefs had brought with them corn bread, mixed with wheat, and 
some smoked meats, which they presented to me and my troops; 
then I mounted on a fine horse, which they had brought to me 
and we marched in company to their villages. The country 
through which we passed was level. At a musket shot from their 
habitation we crossed a beautiful stream, surrounded by a clear 
forest, above which are the villages situated upon hillocks, along 
the southwest branch of the Alcansas [Arkansas] River."* These 
villages make only one village, the houses adjoining one another, 
running from east to west a league through the most beautiful 
location that one might possibly see. The nations of these estab- 
lishments are the Touacaras [Tawakoni], Toayas [Tawehash],** 


73In a footnote Margry quotes De Beaurain here as saying, “Which they called 
Imaham, at the latitude of 37° 45’. Situated from the Nassonites eighty-nine leagues 
in a straight line to the north.” La Harpe was doubtless on the South Canadian 
River, but not at 37° 45’ which would have been in present Kansas, nor hardly 
straight north of the Nassonite village. 

74The Tawehash, most commonly called Taovayas in early Spanish documents, 
were the main sub-tribe of the Wichita confederacy. They spoke nearly the same 
language as other Wichita tribes. La Harpe’s mention of them here is the first 
definite reference of a white man to them. They became attached to the French 
through trade. Chickasaw, Osage, and Comanche pressure pushed them southward 
to the Red River, where they were living in the middle eighteenth century near 
“Spanish Fort,” correctly a French fort, in present Montague County, Texas. The 
French enjoyed their friendship, and the Spanish their enmity. In 1757 they joined 
the Comanches, Caddos, and other Wichita tribes in the destruction of San Saba 
mission, built for their traditional enemies, the Cancy, or Lipan Apaches. The Don 
Diego Ortiz Parrilla punitive expedition, sent from San Antonio with about 500 
regulars, militia, and Indian allies, suffered the worst defeat of Spanish arms in 
Texas history before their village in August, 1759. Comanches and Frenchmen 
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Caumuche [Comanche], Aderos [Ardeco],7> Ousitas [Wichita],”° 
Ascanis [Yscancis],77 Quataquois [Kiowa-Apaches],’* Quicasquiris 


helped them. A French flag flew over their defenses; the ditches and stockade were 
of French construction, causing the Spaniards afterwards to refer to it as the 
“fort of the Taovayas.” Tawehash became an emporium for Apache and Mexican 
captives and Spanish livestock, much of which the Indians traded to Natchitoches 
and Nassonite Frenchmen coming up the Red River to this village. Many of the 
slaves and horses turned up on plantations in lower Louisiana, West Florida, or in 
the back country of the English colonies. In 1760 Fray Calahorra y Saenz, missionary 
of Nacogdoches, was sent to make a treaty with the Tawehash. In this he was only 
nominally successful. Between 1768 and 1778 the renowned Athanase de Méziéres, 
Frenchman commanding at Natchitoches for Spain, by treaties, persuasion, promises, 
and intimidation, turned them into friends of Spain. In 1778 De Méziéres, visiting 
them reported two native settlements, San Teodora and San Bernardo, on opposite 
sides of the Red River. Together they had 800 fighting men and youths. The village 
on the north bank had thirty-seven grass lodges, and the other village had 123. 
Each lodge had ten or twelve beds. They practiced agriculture, raising corn, beans, 
calabashes, tobacco, watermelons, and so on, and dealt in captives and horses. Their 
government was democratic, even to the degree of allowing women to participate. 
The chiefs were elective and prided themselves in holding no property. Fire worship 
was followed along with beliefs in a material hell and heaven.—Athanase de Méziéres 
to Theodoro Croix, April 18, 1778, in Bolton (ed.), Athanase de Méziéres and the 
Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, 11, 200-204. In 1800 the Tawehash constituted 
about two-thirds of all the Wichitas. In 1801 smallpox reduced the Wichitas greatly. 
As a result of Osage inroads, they moved to the Wichita Mountains near where 
Fort Sill was later established. In 1835 the Tawehash, Ousitas, and certain other 
Wichitas and the Comanches made a treaty with the United States. Ultimately 
they were settled on the Wichita Reservation on the north side of the Washita 
River. 

75The Ardeco were a small Caddoan band. Their identity is limited to La 
Harpe’s report. 

76While the word Wichita applies to a band of Caddoan tribes, who were 
related to the Pawnee in language and who ranged from the middle Arkansas 
in Kansas to the upper Brazos in Texas, its origin is uncertain, and it was not 
used by the tribes themselves. They called themselves Kirikirish. The word, 
Ousitas, referred to a sub-tribe, which gave its name to the whole Wichita group. 
While the Tawehash, by the middle of the eighteenth century, had drifted from 
the place that La Harpe had found them to the Red River, where they founded 
San Teodoro and San Bernardo near its junction with the Wichita River, the 
“Ouedsitas,” or Ousitas, were living on the upper Brazos River, when De Méziéres 
visited them in 1772.—Athanase de Méziéres to Baron de Ripperda, July 4, 1772, 
in Bolton (ed.), Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, I, 294- 
295. This village was apparently in present Young County, Texas. 

77The Yscanis were a Wichita tribe. La Harpe reported a second “Ascanis” 
village sixty leagues northwest of the first. The Osage and Comanches pushed the 
Yscanis into north Texas. In 1760 Fray Calahorra y Saenz of Nacogdoches tried to 
found a mission among them, but failed. In 1772 De Méziéres found them living 
near the east bank of the Trinity River below present Palestine, Texas. He reported 
that there were sixty warriors and their families. They raised maize, beans, melons, 
and calabashes, spoke a Wichitan dialect, practiced cannibalism, and were in close 
association with the other Wichitas. They seem to have united with the Tawakoni 
and to have emerged in the nineteenth century as the Wacos. 


78The Kiowa-Apaches were a small Athapascan tribe, associated from earliest 
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[ Wichita],’° Honechas [Waco]; they can furnish 6,000 persons 
of all sexes. 

On arriving at this village, the chiefs who had accompanied 
me had me step to the ground at a musket shot from the Touacara 
chief; then two noblemen carried me upon their shoulders, their 
faces toward the ground; they put me upon a buffalo robe spread 
over plank. Then, all the principal Indians*® made a circle around 
me, and each of them put his hand in mine as a mark of his good 
will. When my packs were in the hut, I made my present to the 
‘Touacara chief; it consisted of some muskets, powder and balls, 
hatchets, knives, and some ells of cloth. Although he was sur- 
prised to see all of the merchandise, nevertheless, he showed no 
emotion, maintaining his air of gravity, although he was only 
about twenty-five years of age. In order to show me his recogni- 
tion, he gave to me a crown of eagle feathers, decorated with 
small birds of all colors, with two Calumet feathers, one for war 
and the other for peace, the most respectable present that these 
warriors may give. 

The 4th, the eight nations celebrated the Calumet for me; 
there proved to be over 7,000 persons, including part of the 
nomadic tribes, which had come expressly to these villages in 
order to celebrate the Calumet with me; the Toajas [Tawehash] 
and Ascanis [Yscanis] chiefs of over sixty years old conducted the 
ceremony of this festival; they managed the plumage with an in- 
finite skill. They made harangues in which they explained the 
advantage of our alliance; that we were a warrior nation, which 
fears not the enemies on the path, although small in number; 
that elsewhere the commerce which they would carry on with us 
would be advantageous to them, since we would bring to them 
arms in order to defend themselves against their enemies, several 
sorts of merchandise proper and advantageous for their usages; 
that it was necessary to take care to feed us well, in order that 


times with the Kiowas, but having no political affiliations with the Apaches, 
another Athapascan group. With the Kiowas, they came from the region of Lake 
Athapasca in northwest Canada. They were a truly nomadic plains tribe. In the 
nineteenth century their history merged with the Kiowas. In 1905 only 155 of this 
tribe were left. They lived on a reservation in Oklahoma. 

79This was another small tribe of the Wichita group. 

80This is the only instance that La Harpe uses the word, Indiens, in his journal 
to refer to the natives. In other instances he uses sauvage. 
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we might be able to leave from their village with full** stomach. 
After they had held these talks, all the chiefs and noblemen of 
these nations related to me all their feats of prowess and made the 
enumeration of all the scalps that they had lifted. Wearied by 
a ceremony which had lasted from eight o'clock in the morning 
until two o'clock after midnight, I decided to go to rest and to 
leave M. Du Rivage in my place, knowing well that this festival 
would end only the following day at two o’clock in the afternoon; 
during which time the savages discontinued neither their chants, 
nor their Calumet dances, so that they found themselves very 
fatigued and their voices so hoarse that one was able to hear them 
only with difficulty. 

The 5th, the chiefs came to get me at the place where I was 
resting upon a buffalo robe; they carried me to the Calumet, 
which was chanted under an antichon, covered with foliage be- 
cause of the heat of the sun; they painted my face the color of 
ultra-marine blue; then they threw thirty buffalo robes at my feet, 
several pieces of rock salt, loaves‘? of tobacco, verdigris, and some 
bits of ultra-marine. They added to these presents a young slave 
of eight years of age from the Cancy nation, from whom they had 
eaten a finger from each hand, a mark that destined him to serve 
some day as food for these cannibals. Then, the Toajas chief, 
whose nation is the most numerous, had me told that he was sorry 
for having only one slave to present to me; that, if I had arrived 
a moon sooner, he would have given me seventeen from the same 
nation, which they had eaten in a public feast. I thanked him for 
his good will, regretting within myself for not having arrived in 
time to save the lives of these poor wretched creatures, by means 
of whom one would have been able to make peace with their 
nation in returning them to their villages. Then I gave to these 
nations the presents that I had destined to them, amounting to 
nearly 1,500 livres. 

The 8th, I had all the principal chiefs of these nations as- 
sembled in order to inform me of the Alcansas [Arkansas] River, 
of the nearest dwelling of the Spaniards, of the trade that they 
carried on with the Padoucas. To which they replied that their 


81Dur, literally, “hard.” 
82Pains, meaning “loaves.” See footnote 86. 
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river formed two branches below their village; that this one on 
which their dwellings were located ascended toward the setting 
sun as far as the Spanish and Padouca villages; that the Spaniards 
drew from these countries gold, slaves, and some peltries; that the 
country of these white men was full of cows and tame deer; that 
their prairies were covered with horses and other animals which 
bore wool; that the Padoucas were a numerous nation, whose vil- 
lages extended very far to the northward and _ north-northwest- 
ward; that the Spaniards were not allied with all this nation; and 
that, when they went to trade at some distant village in the direc- 
tion of the Aricaras [Arikara],** they were frequently attacked 
by the Panis [Pawnees]** nation, enemies of the Padoucas. They 
assured me that this Alcansas River was navigable in winter as 


83The Arikaras formed the northern group of the Caddoan linguistic family. 
They differed from the Pawnees only in dialect. They were semi-nomadic. They 
hunted the buffalo, and cultivated the usual Indian crops. Other tribes designated 
them as the “corn eaters” in the sign language by simulated gnawing. Apparently, 
the Arikaras separated from the main body of Caddos and, at some time after 
La Harpe heard of them, migrated northward in association with the Skidi, a tribe 
of the Pawnee confederacy. Then, they separated from the Skidi, who settled on 
the Loup River in Nebraska. The Arikaras continued northeastward, building 
their villages on the bluffs along the Missouri River. Meanwhile the Sioux family 
was moving westward, and war ensued. The Lewis and Clark Expedition reported 
three villages on the Missouri between the Grand and Cannonball rivers. In 1823 
Ashley and Henry’s famous Mountain Men fought them at their village. The 
Arikaras left this location soon after the battle and allied with the Mandans. 
Ultimately, after white man’s diseases and warfare had greatly reduced them, the 
two were settled on Fort Berchtold Reservation in North Dakota. 

84The Pawnee were a confederacy that belonged to the Caddoan family. The 
name was given to them by other tribes and meant a “horn,” because of their 
scalplocks, which they stiffened by the use of paint and fat to make it stand erect 
and curved. The Pawnees were the tail end of the general northeastward migration 
of the Caddoan tribes. They moved slowly, finally settling in the Platte River 
valley of Nebraska. They encountered in warfare southward moving Siouan, 
Shoshoni, and Athapascan tribes. There were four Pawnee tribes. El Turco, Coro- 
nado’s famous “guide” to Quivira, is the first Pawnee mentioned by white man. 
In the early seventeenth century the Pawnees were known to the Spaniards of 
New Mexico, because of their raids for horses. Few French traders reached their 
country. In the nineteenth century, as a rule, the Pawnees were friendly to the 
Americans, and served rather famously as scouts with the United States Army 
against other Indians. By a series of treaties between 1818 and 1876, the federal 
government extinguished their claims to their lands, and they moved to Oklahoma. 
Like other prairie tribes, they were both agriculturalists and buffalo hunters. They 
lived in earthen lodges, religiously constructed; the men shaved their heads, 
except for a narrow roach from the forehead to the scalplock that stood up like 
a horn. They plucked their beard and eyebrows, painted their faces, traced their 
descent through the mother, while the husband lived with his wife’s family, and 
made polygamy a common practice. 
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far as beyond the Spanish village, that it required ten days to reach 
them by land, but that they did not go by this way, because the 
Padoucas were their enemies. They told me similarly that the 
Anahous and the Missoury | Missouri],** whom they give another 
name, made war upon them, but that they were allied with the 
two Ascanis and Ousita villages, situated to the north-northwest 
of their dwelling at sixty leagues distance; that there were seven 
famous villages to the north-northwestward of the Arricara, at 120 
leagues by road, with whom they were allied. I believe that these 
Arricaras are part of the forty-five Panis villages. 

They confirmed to me that at the headwaters of their river, at 
some days journey, one found salt in the rock, verdigris and ultra- 
marine blue, but that there was risk for them to go there, because 
of the Cancy, who passed by these places to go in war against the 
Padoucas. One of the chiefs assured me that there was a hill at six 
days journey from the village, where there was gold, which the 
Spaniards esteemed highly. He gave me one of the stones, which 
he had in his cabin by chance. 

My plan was to leave at the home of these tribes three of my 
men, until the Council of Louisiana had decided upon this estab- 
lishment; but I changed my sentiment, having learned that these 
people were leaving all their villages after the month of October 
in order to go on the chase, from where they returned only in the 
month of March in order to sow their maize, beans, and pumpkins, 
from which they feed themselves in the summer. The lands of 
these quarters are very fertile; they are black and light. The 
country is open, and it is only in limited sections that one saw 
groves of oaks, walnuts, and mulberry trees; the prairies there 
are high and suitable to the culture of wheat and other grains. 
The savages cultivate a prodigious quantity of tobacco, which 
they prepared into flat loaves after having pounded it.** Game 


85The Missouri Indians, a division of the Siouan family and first placed by 
tradition around Green Bay, moved westward to the Iowa River, then to the 
Missouri River, where Marquette (1673) found them. In the early eighteenth 
century, the French reported them near the junction of the Grand and Missouri 
rivers; in 1723 their village was reported thirty leagues below the Kansas River 
and sixty leagues below the main Kansas Indian village. In 1805 Lewis and Clark 
found them in villages south of the Platte River in Nebraska. In 1842 others re- 
ported them in the same place. In 1882 they were removed to the Indian Territory, 
and in 1905 numbered with the Otos, which name included the Missouris, 368. 


86The pains plats (flat loaves) of tobacco were prepared by crushing the tobacco 
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there is abundant, not only the buffalo, bear, and deer, but gen- 
erally of all other animals. The river affords very good fish, and 
although the waters were very, very low, there was still a stream 
of two or three feet of depth remaining. 

These nations raise very beautiful horses, they prize them 
highly, being able to do without them for neither war nor for 
the chase; they have saddles and bridles which are very well made, 
and carry even breast plates of leather for protection from the 
arrow; their huts are elevated, the majority built of straw and 
reed grass, coated with earth, forming a dome; above their door- 
way, every tribal chief has his arms painted on a piece of round 
hide; some represent the sun, the moon, or the stars, or others 
different animals. 

The chief of the Touacaras nation is the most respected of all 
these nations. When they bring him food to eat, he takes a part 
of it, and gives the rest to his noblemen; their dishes are made of 
reeds, but so well worked that the water does not penetrate them. 
Although the other chiefs have their women, that one has not one 
woman in trust; when he wishes to retire with some maidens, he 
sends word to them to appear and they do not fail to come; but 
they withdraw to their houses at the break of day without mak- 
ing themselves known. 

These savages are men of good sense, more intelligent than the 
tribes of the Mississippi; but the fertility of their country renders 
them slothful; they are nearly always seated around their chiefs, 
and they think ordinarily only of eating, smoking, and playing; 
they are besides libertines, but generous in their loves, giving to 
their mistresses all that they have. The women there are rather 
fair; they have nothing to be found fault with except their olive 
color; they carry gallantry still further than the men. During our 
sojourn at their villages, they did not cease to bring us dishes of 
beans and corn, prepared with the marrow of buffalo and some 
smoked meat; they strived even to surpass one another at bring- 
ing better foods. As we were unable to eat all that they brought to 


between two rocks. Then it was mixed, probably, as was a custom among many 
Western tribes, with one or more ingredients such as gum, sumac, bearberry, 
leaves and roots of willows, manzanita leaves, Jamestown weed, touchwood, dog- 
wood, or arrowwood, or with other woods, barks, leaves, twigs, or with certain 


insects. 
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us, the cabin of the chief found itself nourished with these pres- 
ents. These people could not fail to admire my two Negroes; 
the women made advances to them, and the men would have 
wished that they might remain among them. 

In regard to their religion, I am unable to be well informed on 
it. It has appeared to me that they have little of it, and that they 
make their greatest good to consist of the pleasures of the body. 
They recognize, nevertheless, a Great Spirit, whom they worship 
under different forms; they present to him the first fruits of the 
land and believe that when they are dead they embark in a great 
pirogue managed by a black man, who has horns, who debarks 
those who have lived good lives in the prairie country, filled with 
buffalo, and the others, who have not been warriors and who have 
served their country badly, on the arid country, upon which they 
live only miserably. 

There is no point in all the colony of Louisiana more useful 
for making an establishment than upon this river branch, not only 
because of the goodness of the climate, the fertility of the lands 
and the richness of the minerals, but even in reference to trade, 
which could be introduced with the Spaniards of New Mexico. 
One could also render himself master of that trade which they 
carry on with the Padoucas and Aricaras, from whom they draw 
considerable riches. It must be added that a quantity of buffalo 
hides and other peltries are traded there, and that it will be easy 
to draw from the Spanish settlements as many cows and sheep as 
the concessionaires established on this river will have need of, and 
that they will even be able to have them led by land with ease to 
the posts that we have established on the Mississippi, even up to 
the Illinois. 

From the sixth to the tenth of September, I employed M. Du 
Rivage at engraving the arms of the king and of the Company on 
a post. The day and the year of the taking possession, it was 
planted in the middle of the village. The savages asked me what 
it signified. I said to them that it was to mark the alliance that 
we had made with them. 

The 11th, there arrived a savage of the Chickasaw nation with 
merchandise. He appeared troubled at seeing me in these villages. 
He made me understand that he was going back to the Yasous. 
I gave him a letter to hold for M. de Bienville. 
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My two Quidehais guides having left me at the village of these 
nations, there remained with me only the Nassonite who had 
come with me, When it was necessary for me to leave to go back, 
he beseeched me to leave ahead of me, and that he would come 
to join me in two days. Having taken leave of these nations and 
made some provisions for beans and corn, I put myself on the way 
the thirteenth of September. It is to be observed that from the 
Nassonites to the Touacaras it is 110 leagues by road, and that 
their location is southeast and northwest. We made this day three 
leagues to the south-southeast as far as to the woods, near a stream 
where I had met the chiefs of these nations. 

The 17th, we arrived at the northwest branch of the Ouachitas 
River, where we remained until the twenty-first, when I sent my 
men to the village, from where I had left, in order to learn about 
my guide and to bring some provisions to me, leaving me not 
more than twenty livres of beans, having yet seventy-four leagues 
to make on the road, which caused me to ration these beans at 
one-half livre per day to each person. 

The egrd, the night was very cold, the winds being in the 
north. We continued our little trenches, from fear of surprise. 
We fished the same day for fish in the river. 

The 24th, the cold continued. We saw many unicorns,**? with- 
out being able to approach them. We gathered persimmons; it 
is a fruit resembling the medlar, but much milder when it is good 
ripe, without which it is extremely acrid. 

The 25th, we commenced to see bustards, coming from the 
country to the north, going south. 

The 26th, the cold continued. We saw quantities of deer, but 
eur small amount of powder and the fear of going too far from 
our trenches, because of the enemies, prevented us from making 
chase after them. 

The 27th, the provisions having become exhausted, we killed 
one of our horses in order to serve us as our food. We smoked 
a part of it. The same evening, we killed a bustard and a wood 
rat, which we ate. 

The 28th, my English female dog, which I had lost a month 
previously, came to our camp, but she had lost her memory so 


87Probably these were antelopes. 
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that she could not recognize us. The thing that was odd is that 
my dog went about sustaining herself without eating, depriving 
herself of her food in order to exercise her charity. The same day 
my men arrived from the Touacaras with a little corn and beans. 
They brought me a Naouydiche guide with his wife, who would 
lead us as far as beyond the mountains, my Nassonite guide hav- 
ing abandoned me in order to follow a savage woman, with 
whom he was enamored. 

The goth, we put ourselves on the way. We made four leagues 
to the lake, where one of our horses had drowned in going out 
on our discoveries, having found a short cut of a league and a 
half by a good road. 

The ist [of October], we saw a very great multitude of wild 
buffalo which appeared frightened. Our savage killed some of 
them; he stayed to smoke the meat against my advice. Having 
judged that the buffalo were hunted by some enemy tribes, I 
followed my course. Having advanced a league, we learned of 
fifty horsemen who were following the buffalo; we made them out 
to be Cancys. That made us double our pace until ten o’clock 
in the evening, when we stopped near a stream. I considered one 
of my black men lost, having stayed with the Naouydiche at the 
meat smoking, but he arrived at two o'clock in the morning, 
being saved by the favor of the grass, where he had hid himself. 
According to his account, our guide and his wife had been put 
to death. 

The grd, we lost ourselves in the mountains. As I had observed, 
cn coming out, the direction of the wind on the compass and 
corrected the course, I went southeast; but we found the way so 
difficult with lakes that it was necessary to cross, that I lost three 
horses with their loads there this day. 

From the 4th until the 8th of the same month, we rambled in 
the mountains. All our horses perished there. We were constrained 
to set out on foot, each with a pack of smoked horse meat. 

The gth, we found our way again, and the thirteenth we ar- 
rived at the Nassonites, extremely fatigued from a route so pain- 
ful. I found the corporal of the garrison, Saint-Francois, back 
from Natchitoches, who gave me two letters, one from the Council 
of Louisiana, the other from M. de Bienville, of which here are 
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Letter from the Directors to Monsieur de La 
Harpe, Commander at the Cadodaquious. 


We have received, Sir, your letters of April 28 and August 4. We 
see with pleasure the progress that you make in the discovery of lands. 
We can only exhort you to continue, as you have commenced, in fol- 
lowing the orders that you have received from the Council of Louis- 
iana, and assure you that you shall find on the part of the Company 
all the gratification that it will be able to procure for you and that 
it will satisfy all of your expenses. We advise you that the intention 
of the Company is not to make war upon the Spaniards of Mexico, 
on the contrary to trade with them in amity in order to attract trade 
from your quarters. You regulate yourself according to the above in 
all your undertakings. Your zeal and your past conduct gives us reason 
for believing that you know to reconcile your ideas with the inten- 
tions of the Company, in comparison with which we will return to 
you the justice due to your activity and good will. 

We are very completely, Sir, your very humble and very obedient 
servants. 

Devillardeau, Bienville, C. Legac, Hubert. 


Special letter from M. de Bienville to M. de La Harpe. 

I have received, Sir, the letter that you have done me the pleasure 
of writing to me from the Nassonites of April 9, by which I under- 
stand that you are content to have gone as far as to the place where 
you are. It is necessary to have as much courage as you have in order 
to have resisted so painful hardships. I am very obliged to you for 
the great detail you have troubled yourself to address to me. You 
will always please me very much by writing to me, when you have the 
occasion. I believe that the war that we have at present with Spain 
ought to divert you from undertaking to go to New Mexico. I am 
sending you the passport or commission, that you wrote to me for; 
satisfy yourself in whether you believe that there may be no risk for 
you from the savages, allies of the Spaniards. I am persuaded that, 
if you do not succeed in these important discoveries, no person ought 
to undertake it. I informed the Company and had it to understand 
the consequence and the advantage for the country, if you might be 
able to succeed in it, which I do not doubt in the least, since I made 
it of your capacity. 

M. Legac has seemed to be to have sent the rest of your effects to 
New Orleans by the vessel of Bellanger during his sojourn at Pensa- 
cola. The war which we have with the Spaniards has not permitted 
me, nor permits me yet to go to New Orleans. These Gentlemen Direc- 
tors have found themselves in such great embarrassment, since they 
have assembled, that I have not had the time to have adjusted the 
gratuity which was due to you for having your effects transported at 
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your expense to the place of your concession, for which the Com- 
pany was obliged. 

I see well, Sir, that it is necessary that you have at least thirty 
soldiers at the post where you command. I am having fifty to depart 
at present for New Orleans, and I am writing to M. Davril that he 
admit you to send them to Natchitoches. The boat, which you have 
entrusted to the white chief for sending down, is here; I figured that 
this spring you will return the felucca’* to us. I am so weighted down 
by affairs, Sir, that I do not have the time to write to you as lengthily 
as I should like on all the matters of your letter. I have recommended 
to M. Derbanne to inform you of the detail of our little war. 

I wish that peace might come soon with Spain, for its bearing on 
the trade, which I do not doubt at all that you might not establish 
with them in your quarters, in order to extricate us from perplexity 
here on the coast. 

I wish you, Sir, perfect health. I pray to you to be always persuaded 
that I am very completely, Sir, your very humble and very obedient 
servant. 

Bienville. 

Having learned through some Amediche savages that the 
Spaniards were assembling on the bank of the Trinity River, 
where troops were coming to them, and that their plan was to 
return to the Assinais, I resolved to go down to New Orleans in 
order to inform M. de Bienville of everything. As the waters were 
low, I was able to take only a medium pirogue, in which I de- 
parted the twenty-seventh of the month of October with six men, 
of the number was Saint-Francois, corporal of the garrison. In the 
evening, we stopped at the village of the Cadodaquious. 

The 28th, having descended the river around ten leagues, we 
came upon three pirogues of our savages, coming from buffalo 
hunting. They told me of having encountered, near the little 
river, several cajeux,*° newly made, constructed by the Tonicaus, 
who are the Yasous, that obliged them to return to their villages. 

The goth, at four o'clock in the afternoon, we passed the little 
river; it ran at its entrance to the north-northwest. We followed 
the left fork, that of the right which formed the main river being 
dry, and forming two islands in the high waters. This river is 
twenty leagues distance from the Cadodaquious, although by land 
it may be only eight or nine leagues. 


88A narrow, fast, lateen rigged vessel, common in the Mediterranean. 
89This word does not appear in any dictionary that the writer has used. 
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The goth, we saw the cajeux, upon which the Tonicaus had 
crossed the river. 

The gist, I fell dangerously sick from a high fever with de- 
lirium. | 

The ist [of November], a young surgeon, whom I had with 
me, nursed me. Consciousness came to me a little. We remained 
in camp. I continued to be afflicted by the malady and beyond 
the condition that they might put me to the ground, so that I was 
obliged to lay in the pirogue. Exposed to the wind and to the rain 
and to the cold, stretched out on a simple buffalo robe, I arrived 
in this condition, November 21, at the portage of Natchitoches, 
situated from this post twenty-five leagues by land, and fourteen by 
the lakes; the river being low, and unable to go farther by water, 
they carried me to an abandoned savage cabin, where they left 
me with two of my boys, and, as our provisions, three livres of 
corn. The remainder of my men were to search for succor either 
at the village of the Adayes nation, in case they might have met 
them, or else, during their absence, at the Natchitoches. Our 
corn having become exhausted, we lived on only haws and some 
wild purslane, which reduced me to the last extremity. 

The 4th, two of my men arrived from the Natchitoches with 
provisions. They brought the white chief to me with three men 
of his nation and the fifty Adayes whom they had met on the 
route in order to aid in making my portage. They found me so 
feeble and in so bad a state, that they did not judge it a propos 
to have me set out. These Adayes having examined me and, recog- 
nizing the peril I was in, sent in diligence to search for three of 
the medicine men, whom they call sorcerers. This nation is the 
one which passes as the most expert in this art. 

They arrived at two o'clock after midnight and commenced 
by chanting the Cocodrille [sic], and to juggle to me besides all 
these extravagances, I being extraordinarily swelled. They laid 
me on the ground naked, stretched upon a buffalo robe, where 
these medicine men sucked all the most afflicted parts of my body; 
I found myself a little relieved by it. 

The 5th, they made a litter or rather a ladder for me, on which 
they carried me upon their shoulders. This was so painful to me 
that they took all the day to conduct me toa stream which flowed 
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into a lake, although it was only a league and a half by road to 
the south-southwestward. 

The 6th, I embarked in a small pirogue. We made four leagues 
before having arrived at some Adayes huts, where these nations 
were then for making the potato and persimmon harvest, from 
which fruit they make bread. The savages, who were conducting 
me through the stream, had inconceivable difficulty in making 
the pirogue pass there because of fallen trees. They were obliged 
often to carry it above the trees. In regard to the others, they fol- 
lowed the route by land, it being shorter. It is remarkable that 
these nations inhabit this place only in the low waters, the country 
being inundated in the high waters. 

The 7th, they embarked me in a pirogue a little larger than the 
preceding one. We crossed several lakes, and after having made 
ten leagues, we arrived at the portage of Natchitoches, two leagues 
from this post. 

The 8th, M. Blondel arrived ahead of me with thirty savages. 
They made another litter, upon which they carried me to within 
a pistol shot of the fort, where I arrived soon afterwards in a 
pirogue. I calculated that all these portages have cost me more 
than forty pistoles. 

The change of food restored my health a little and put me in 
a condition of thinking about departing for New Orleans. 

I learned in this post some of the circumstances touching the 
expedition of M. Blondel with regard to the mission of the Adayes. 
I was sensitive to it, finding it contrary to the intentions of the 
Company. I made known to M. Blondel the consequences of this 
step, that it was important that the Spaniards might establish 
near our posts because of .he trade and of the cattle that we 
could draw from them; that elsewhere these missionaries were in 
no state to cause us the least offense; that they had always ren- 
dered service to us and had followed the function of vicarage 
at the fort. Thereupon, M. Blondel assured me that he had been 
to the Adayes only with the purpose of preserving this mission 
against the efforts of our savages, who, knowing the rupture be- 
tween us, would not have failed to destroy it, but that these 
Fathers, not understanding our intentions, were fleeing with 
precipitation, having abandoned the sacred vessels, and other 
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effects of which the savages were taking possession. Under these 
circumstances, I had him to resolve to have a letter to these 
Fathers drawn up, which I dictated to him in the Spanish lan- 
guage, of which here is the tenor: 


My Reverend Father, 

The complete veneration that I have for Your Reverence, in addi- 
tion to the inclination that I have for the Spanish nation, has made 
me feel with sorrow the rupture between our two nations. The blood 
which unites them and the greatness of the love of the princes that 
govern us ought to make us to hope for the perfect union shortly. 
Penetrated by these sentiments, I went to your mission of the Adayes 
with the purpose of assuring Your Reverence against the malignity of 
our savages, and of supporting and protecting the missions, of which 
you are the worthy pastor.—I have had the misfortune of not meeting 
you there, but only Brother Manuel, who, not wishing to trust himself 
to my promises, fled, abandoning the mission with the sacred vessels 
and some effects, which I seized, from fear that they might be profaned 
and pillaged by the idolatrous. You can, my Reverend Fathers, send 
here to search for them, where all will be returned to you punctually. 
I solicit you also, following the orders that I have received from my 
general, to return to your mission and to live with us with the same 
cordiality as formerly, promising you all help and assistance. 

I am, my Reverend Father, the most humble of your servants. 

Blondel. 


From Natchitoches, the 12th of December, 1719. 


May 15st, 1720. 

Gentlemen,°° 

Since my arrival in this colony, I have done my utmost to merit the 
honor of your esteem and of your protection; I have spared neither 
care nor expense. Being persuaded that good will was not enough, 
that it was necessary to act and to give you proof of my correctness, 
I have communicated to Monsieur de Bienville my intentions. He 
solicited me to go to establish the post of the Cadodaquious and to 
learn the source of the Red River and about the nations in the vicinity 
of New Mexico. The Council, upon my remonstrance, sent a detach- 
ment there, and gave a commission to me as commander in this post; 
that I accepted only with the intention of opening up a trade with the 
Spaniards of New Mexico and of the kingdom of Leon. I was on the 
point of succeeding in this, but for the war which has upset my 
plans.—In this crisis I resolved to make discoveries, which might be 
of some value to your Company. The source of the Red River and that 
of the Arkansas were unknown; I have the idea that they take their 


90That is, the Directors of the Company of the West. 
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origin in the environs of New Mexico. You will know, Gentlemen, 
from the account of my discoveries, that I have the honor of sending 
to you these bits of information, which have been the cares that I 
have given myself to in order to succeed at the discovery of several 
nations in the neighborhood of New Mexico until then unknown, 
with whom I have contracted an alliance in your name. Escaped 
from a thousand perils and my health finding itself altered by an 
infinite number of hardships, I resolved to go to France on one of your 
vessels, which leaves within two months. If you think, Gentlemen, 
you have need of some explanation, I shall be near always to follow 
your orders and to communicate to you certain things regarding trade 
with the Spaniards, the interior of the country, and circumstances that 
will not fail to make you pleased. The Council of Louisiana ought to 
grant you a request, that I have presented to it touching the presents, 
that I have made in the capacity of commander of the savage nations, 
with whom I have contracted an alliance.—I have ground for hoping 
that you will be favorable to me and that you will wish to continue 
to me the honor of your protection, being with a very profound 
respect, 
Gentlemen, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
Bénard de La Harpe. 


By letters that I have received from Natchitoches, Don Martin 
de Alarcon, governor of the province of Texas, has been dismissed 
from his position for not having controlled the savages of these 
cantons sufficiently and for not having preceded me in the Nas- 
sonite establishment. There are coming 500 Spaniards to the 
Assinais.** 


%1This is in reference to the Spanish re-occupation of East Texas and western 
Louisiana under the Marquis de Aguayo. 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HE ASSOCIATION extends proud congratulations to its pres- 
ident, Dr. Ralph W. Steen, who assumed the presidency 
of Stephen F. Austin College at Nacogdoches in the fall 

of 1958. Recognized as an outstanding scholar and educator 
throughout the state, President Steen has long been one of the 
Association’s most devoted supporters, both as a member and an 
officer. 

Dr. Joseph Milton Nance was named to succeed President Steen 
as head of the department of history and government at ‘Texas 
A. and M. College. Dr. Nance, who has also been an Association 
member for several years, is an admirable choice for the position. 
He joined the history faculty at A. and M. after receiving the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Texas in 1941; his subse- 
quent career has been one of real service to Texas education. 

The Association’s Junior Historian organization has again re- 
ceived national recognition for the excellence of its program. 
The award comes in the form of a national honor certificate that 
was presented to the Junior Historian by the Freedoms Founda- 
tion of Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. The text of the certificate is 
as follows: 

BE IT KNOWN THAT 
The Junior Historian 
is awarded this honor certificate 
for 
Junior Historian’s Activities 

AN OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT IN BRINGING ABOUT 
A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE AMERICAN WAY 

OF LIFE DURING 1957 

Washington’s Birthday—February 22, 1958 
Freedoms Foundation 


at Valley Forge 
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The Junior Historians of Cameron, under the splendid leader- 
ship of Ada Margaret Smith, are planning to aid the Cameron 
Herald in producing a centennial edition. Such a program of 
assistance would be possible in many of the local chapters through- 
out the state. se 


D. E. Kilgore, a splendid local historian of the Corpus Christi 
area, reports progress on a projected history of Nueces County. 
Kilgore assisted, also, with the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Edition 
of the Corpus Christi Caller-Times which was issued on Jan- 
uary 18. 

The Bureau of Business Research of the University of Texas 
has published a typescript volume of 95 pages by Arvid A. Ander- 
son entitled An Economic Survey of Angleton, Brazoria County, 
Texas. The work contains a historical introduction and a survey 
of the physical characteristics of the area. There are also sections 
on population, agriculture, mining and minerals, forestry, marine 
products, trade, transportation, municipal services, churches, and 
recreation. The last chapter contains an outlook for future indus- 
trial development. The work is highly statistical containing sixty- 
cne tables and eight maps. st 


The Vermont Historical Society has thoughtfully forwarded to 
the Association four half-century old post cards bearing Texas 
scenes (the Alamo, the capitol, and the courthouse at New Braun- 
fels) and various Texas cancellations. 

Ernest R. Archambeau has succeeded Seymour V. Connor as 
editor of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Review. Volume XXXI 
for 1958 consists of a “History of the Manufacture of Barbed 
Wire” edited by C. Boone McClure from a manuscript prepared 
in 1913 by G. L. Meaker and L. C. Bailey. Appended are illus- 
trations of barbed-wire patents from 1867 through 1894. 

The University Supply and Equipment Company, Fort Worth 
12, Texas, published Gregg County (Texas) History in 1957 and 
Bell County History in 1958. Both are 9x 12 inches and would 
be classified as pictorial histories. Pioneer incidents, church his- 
tory, organizations, and company and industrial developments 
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are featured. There are also illuminating sketches of the towns 
and communities in the counties considered. 
Ww 

The people of Mills County (organized from parts of Co- 
manche, Brown, Lampasas, and Hamilton counties in 1887) have 
produced a real “people’s history”’ of the area. Flora Gatlin Bowles 
served as editor but she had the splendid co-operation of many 
leading citizens as organized in the Mills County Historical So- 
ciety. At the center was Mrs. Bowles who did a master’s thesis at 
the University of Texas in 1928 on the history of Trinity County. 
Mrs. Bowles maintained membership in the Texas State His- 
torical Association and was a valued contributor to the Handbook 
of Texas. Her background and her training recommended her for 
the leadership in the project, which was ably supported by Mrs. 
J. A. Hester, Lillian Love Gatlin, Mary Bowles Piccione, Mrs. 
Douglas Eacott, and a host of other contributors. 

Local enterprise financed the whole project to produce a book 
of 332 pages covering the geography and exploration of the area, 
early settlement and Indian affairs, the organization of the county, 
and a complete round of local activities and institutions. The 
county has experienced no great urban development, but re- 
counted is the strong community development and the change 
within the last generation from one-crop cotton economy to a 
modern complex of diversification. 

The basic details of Mills County are in this honest piece of 
local handicraft history. Herewith is a deserved accolade for the 
past and present citizens of Mills County. 

In a review of the Stambaughs’ History of Collin County in 
the Houston Post for December 12, 1958, the reviewer noted: 
‘This is one of the best written, edited and printed county his- 
tories ever done in Texas.” se 


A copy of the 1957 Annual Report of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) has just been received in the office. Aside from the 
fact that it is a marvelous document, beautifully illustrated, and 
that it will be sent to any interested person on request, it contains 
an item of interest to many members of the Association. The 


notice reads: 
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In 1957 Hines H. Baker was elected a Director and a Vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Baker was for many years the president of our 
largest domestic affiliate, the Humble Oil and Refining Company, and 
his wide experience in that post has helped to make his contribution 
of great value to the parent company’s activities. 


It almost goes without saying how busy Hines H. Baker was as 
president of Humble; but it is important for the record that dur- 
ing his Texas residence he was never too busy to be interested 
in Texas history. He was just that kind of a good and distinguished 
citizen. He saw to it that Humble helped and served the Asso- 
ciation program, but he did more than that. He himself was not 
too occupied with business affairs to turn down a request from 
Houston youngsters to serve as a Junior Historian sponsor. Here 
is a splendid object lesson in civic responsibility for many leading 
Texas industrialists. Hines H. Baker has had the same type of 
greatness, leadership, and humility which characterized Robert 
E. Lee. The worthwhile things of his way of life have not been 
too big for him—and, more importantly perhaps, the small serv- 
ices have not been too small for his conscientious attention. 

Albert H. Oechsle, 70g East High Street, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, has produced a highly lasting and appropriate memento of 
the Butterfield Overland Stages which thundered across Texas a 
century ago. The memento comes in two editions, both sterling 
silver enameled spoons—one called moccha and the other demi- 
tasse. The art and design work are beautiful. These are excep- 
tional collectors’ items and should have a wide distribution in 
Texas. The edition is to be definitely limited and Association 
members interested in craftsmanship of this type are encouraged 
to send remittances to Mr. Oechsle immediately in the amounts 
of $5.50 or $5.25. The two editions of spoons are both small but 
one is fractionally smaller than the other. The Association, also, 
has a dozen of spoons which will be distributed on a first-come, 
first-served basis, but the best procedure would be to order spoons 
wanted directly and immediately from Mr. Oechsle. This is an 
associate Texana item that will last for centuries and in which 
the pride of ownership will ever be present. 


During the past several months the Bee County Centennial 
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Committee has been working earnestly and happily commemorat- 
ing the establishment of Bee County one hundred years ago. The 
various commemoration activities were summed up by the par- 
ticipants themselves in the following words: ‘‘We, the people of 
Bee, pause in our onward march to pay tribute to our past and 
to welcome our future.” 

The most lasting memento of the occasion will unquestionably 
be a 115-page pamphlet recounting the history of Bee County, 
prepared by Grace Bauer. Copies of the pamphlet will be around 
when another century shall have passed and the record made in 
present writing and publication will continue to tell the history 
of the pioneer century which has just closed. Grace Bauer teaches 
history in the Beeville schools. She made numbers of contribu- 
tions to the Handbook of Texas, having written a master’s thesis 
on the history of Bee County, at the University of Texas in 1939. 
Without subtracting at all from the appreciation for the present 
pamphlet, it ought also to be remarked that Mrs. Bauer has 
completed a full book-length, comprehensive history of Bee 
County, and nothing would be more appropriate for the area 
than a sponsorship of its publication. 

There have been countless suggestions recently concerning the 
redesigning of the American flag made necessary by the admis- 
sion of Alaska as the forty-ninth state. Perhaps the most unusual 
suggestion has come from Russell E. Baker, 1636 Watkins Road, 
Columbus, Ohio, in the Columbus Sunday Dispatch for Septem- 
ber 21, 1958. Mr. Baker says “The stars and bars of the Southern 
Confederacy is the most beautiful flag ever designed by man.” 
His conclusion is, ‘““Why not change our flag?” and simply adopt 
the flag of the Confederacy as the new American flag. Exactly 
where the twenty-eighth star would find a place on the cross of 
Saint Andrew on the Confederate flag is not made entirely clear, 
but it is a bit surprising to find such a suggestion being given 
space in an Ohio newspaper. s 


Nelson Ober, 844 Saline, Topeka, Kansas, is seeking informa- 
tion about Joseph Alfred Slade and/or his wife, Virginia Marie 
Slade. Jack Slade seems to have been an infamous agent of the 
Overland Stage Company in Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
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He seems previously to have been in Texas in connection with 
the War with Mexico. One source indicates that his wife was a 
native of Texas. Can any reader supply additional information? 
The following graduate degrees are among those conferred by 
the University of Texas at the seventy-fifth annual commencement 
held on May 31, 1958: 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Ross L. Selvaggi 
Thesis: A History of Randolph Air Force Base 
MASTER OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Joe Bill Lee 
Thesis: A History of the Library of Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, 1925-1955 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Escal Franklin Duke 
Dissertation: The Political Career of Morris Sheppard, 1875- 
1941 
Jack C. Rothwell 
Dissertation: The Conservation Program of the Railroad Com- 
mission and the Structure of Crude Oil Prices 
in Texas ve 


Through the courtesy of A. C. Iverson, Rock Rapids, Iowa, the 
Association has received two emigrant maps that were used to 
attract settlers to Texas in the early twentieth century. One of the 
maps was printed in 1909 by Theo. F. Koch and Company, of 
Chicago and Houston, advertising the facilities of the Interna- 
tional Great Northern, Texas and Pacific, and Iron Mountain 
railroads. The second was printed for the real estate firm of Evans 
and Norris in Joplin, Missouri, and advertised the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas Railway route to the state. On each map the 
major agricultural and industrial districts of the state are out- 
lined, with additional data designed to acquaint the prospective 
settler with the possibilities of the state. The maps have been 
placed in the archives collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. 


President Anthony Van Tuyl and Secretary Midge Langendorff 
of the San Antonio Historical Association have reported the 
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third meeting of their organization, which was held in Alamo 
Hall on November 21. The program indicates that the San An- 
tonians are continuing to provide the stimulating and varied his- 
torical fare upon which they have built the enviable and justified 
reputation of being one of the most dynamic local historical so- 
cieties in the state. The speaker at the November meeting was 
Mrs. Elma Dill Russell Spencer, who spoke on “Historical Aspect 
and Research for Gold Country, 1828 to 1858.” 
w 

Herbert and Virginia Gambreli are working day and night in 
securing old photographs and pictures of scenes and events on 
the panorama of ‘Texas for their forthcoming Pictorial History 
of Texas. They urgently request all persons having any unusual 
and significant pictures relating to the history of Texas to notify 
them of same at the Hall of State, Dallas, Texas. The time is short 
for publishers’ deadlines do have to be met. 

The December 3, 1958, issue of the Austin American contained 
an interesting notice relating to O. Henry, or William Sidney 
Porter. In an effort to secure a full pardon for the famous short- 
story writer, who was convicted on February 17, 1898, of em- 
bezzling from an Austin bank, Texas Heritage Foundation Pres- 
ident Paul Wakefield petitioned President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to consider the case. General Wakefield’s telegram reviewed O. 
Henry’s case and read, in part: 

While he stands convicted under the records of federal court 
60 years ago, there exists today abundant proof of his innocence and 
conviction purely on circumstantial evidence. 


Porter paid his debt to society by serving his time, and more than 
repaid society in his matchless contributions to American literature. 


w 


The Association has recently received the Latendorfer No. 1 
catalogue of the Helen L. Card Gallery of Western Art, 714 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. The issue is largely devoted to bronzes by 
Carl Kauba. In addition to a number of excellent illustrations, 
the catalogue contains a brief but informative sketch of the 
artist’s life. Particularly interesting to collectors of Texana is 
“Gate of the Mission San José, San Antonio, Texas,” an oil paint- 
ing by George Wharton Edwards, which is shown on p. 43. 
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Association member R. W. Pettway, Jr., who is better known 
to thousands of Texans as Dick Pettway, is a man who has given 
generously of himself in behalf of Texas letters and libraries 
throughout the state. Yet, to my knowledge, he has never received 
appropriate civic recognition for his valuable contributions. Ma- 
terially, he is responsible for the channeling of thousands of dol- 
lars into the cause of better and more adequate local library facil- 
ities. On the less tangible but perhaps more far-reaching plane of 
personal service, he has given countless hours to the same cause. 

In recent conversation, Pettway called attention to the observ- 
ance of National Library Week, April 12-18, and discussed at 
some length the fourth annual historical essay contest sponsored 
jointly by the Friends of the Austin Public Library and the Austin 
American-Statesman in January. This contest, which Pettway in- 
itiated as president of the Friends of the Austin Library, provides 
some of the same fine service for the young people of Austin that 
the Association’s Junior Historian writing contest does on the 
state-wide level. 

Winners in the fourth Austin contest and their entries are: 
ist Prize Nina Jane Austin, “Hyde Park—Yesterday and Today”’ 
2nd Prize Jane Morton, “The Dipping Trouble” 
grd Prize Jim Rash, “Jails of Austin and Travis County”’ 

Honorable Mention: 

Donald Baden, “A Brief History of Concordia College” 
Margaret Gresh, “The Old Millett Opera House” 

Beverly Woods, ““The History of Our Capitol Building”’ 
Larry Pfluger, “Business and Industries of Pflugerville” 

Miss Austin will receive a $100 scholarship given by the Austin 
American-Statesman; Miss Morton and Rash will receive $50 and 
$25, respectively; and the honorable mention winners each re- 
ceived checks for $5. The papers become the property of the 
Austin-Travis County Collection in the Austin Public Library, 
and thus they form a part of the permanently preserved local 
history of the area. 

For his unselfish and constructive service in the cause of Texas 
libraries and the intellectual life of the state, Dick Pettway has 
earned the ultimate accolade of thinking persons everywhere. He 
is a prophet with honor among his peers, however, for upon 
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retiring as president of the Friends of the Austin Library, he was 
named chairman of the new development committee for library 
services in the city by that organization. 


The criticism is frequently made that in the modern world 
letter writing is a lost art and that the loss will be a real detri- 
ment to the future historian. In editing the ‘“Texas Collection” 
section I have several times inserted letters which had documen- 
tary and historical significance. It takes no great stretch of the 
imagination to see that the letter which follows is of that cate- 
gory. It tells a story of an all too infrequently used historical 
method of going to the land to see what that document has to say. 

The writer of the letter is Mrs. John Lee McMillen (Kathryn 
Smith McMillen, see her “A Descriptive Bibliography on the 
San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line,” in the October, 1955, issue 
of the Quarterly), who has been researching on the San Antonio- 
San Diego Stage Line for years. The research trip recounted here 
was made by her, her husband, and their two youngsters. 


SALUD: 

We really had fond dreams of completing our modern-day journey 
over the San Antonio-San Diego mail route between San Antonio 
and El Paso in a mere three weeks. At any rate the small bit we did 
cover showed us we had a lot of work ahead of us. We got the idea 
that we might get away from the cows and dishwashing sometime in 
September. We thought then the ist of October would be a good time 
to leave. Later we moved the date to the 12th of that month when 
we discovered that outfitting for a semi-maping trip and arranging our 
home affairs so that we might leave them involved a lot of planning. 

Finally on Friday, the 17th, we reached Amarillo, a distance of 
fifty miles, and there finished our purchasing of necessary junk for 
our great escapade. Leaving Amarillo late, and having to return from 
Canyon (sixteen miles) to retrieve my purse which I had left at 
Grandma’s, we arrived in Clovis late at night, thinking we would 
seek a night’s lodging. After we were discouraged there we drove on, 
and on, and on, and the next day about 11 A.M. we were in El Paso 
rushing madly for the Post Office to check on the U. S. Geological 
Survey Maps which we had ordered sent from Denver. We secured a 
room at a tourist court and began to pour over our all-important 
maps. We had received twenty-two maps from the Denver Office: sev- 
eral old maps done in the 18g0’s, the majority surveyed 1938-1942. 
Anything was better than the highway maps that showed little or 
nothing of the countryside. 
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Our immediate plans were to spend three or four days in El Paso 
unearthing local history that might be pertinent and contacting the 
persons that I knew might have “something important.” “Something 
important,” it turned out, was spread all over El Paso, the upper and 
lower valley of the Rio Grande, and the few days stretched to an un- 
believable seven before we tore ourselves away from the local his- 
torians and institutions, leaving several stones unturned. 

On Sunday, the 19th, our first real working day, we called on Mrs. 
Emmie Wheatley Mahon, granddaughter of the main contractor for 
the 1857-1861 overland mail, George Henry Giddings. Her aunt, Miss 
Emily, daughter of Mr. Giddings, was there also to renew an acquaint- 
ance we had begun in December, 1954, when I had been in El Paso 
(with wee Rob) to spend Christmas with Private McMillen. We talked 
for two hours, showing them our maps and discussing the route, as 
well as the seminar paper Mrs. Mahon had written at Texas Western, 
on the early stage line. In showing us some of the family papers that 
involved the stage, Mrs. Mahon admitted she would like to have made 
the stage line her thesis subject had she not done a great deal of work 
on another subject. We all were carried away in comparing notes on 
Giddings, and soon Miss Emily realized she was late to a dinner en- 
gagement. 

The following day we breakfasted by cooking out on our rented 
trailer lot where we had parked our canvas-backed pickup. Then off 
to the downtown office of Cleofas Calleros who was in charge of the 
Butterfield Overland Centennial in El Paso in September. That he 
was busy did not dissuade me from asking him for all the informa- 
tion he had on the SA-SD Mail. He looked over our maps, gave me 
a copy of the Butterfield Overland Brochure No. 1, and in a min- 
imum of words told me I could see his newspaper articles at the 
Public Library. We spent part of the afternoon talking to Dr. Rex 
Strickland, Dean of Graduate Work at Texas Western, and a local 
historian. He suggested a new source for information, and presented 
me with a copy of John W. Denny’s A Century of Freemasonry at 
El Paso, the first publication in Texas Western’s “Studies in Regional 
History” series. After checking out a few volumes from T.W.C.’s 
Library we rushed “home” to cook outside, put the kids to bed, and 
take notes on the bibliography in Mrs. Mahon’s paper and record part 
of a reference via J. L.’s tape recorder. 

Tuesday, bright and early, after a slow breakfast over charcoal, 
J. L. took the kids on some automotive errands while I was left in 
peace to peruse the lovely El Paso Public Library; (my adjective 
refers to architectural facilities and organizational ones). There I 
encountered Mrs. Hamer, once a cohort of mine at the Barker Texas 
History Center at U. T., now a reference librarian in more modern 
surroundings. She is working on the newly acquired “Shipman 
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Papers,” alphabetizing them, and getting them ready for public use. 
Mrs. Hamer helped me locate some local materials, and assisted me 
in getting a library card so that I might check out five books I was 
interested in studying more closely. 

Ah! Librarians! I’ll have to admit that many times those in the 
profession work harder at keeping the material locked up than avail- 
able. And alas, another failing is the bookkeeper who is sure every- 
one has come in to steal a volume. I returned one of the five books 
the day prior to returning the remaining four. It was the third volume 
(the Atlas!) of Conkling’s work on the Butterfield Trail. El Paso 
Public uses the Verifax method of recording book loans, which is 
very fine for a book that will be out for a week or so. As the process- 
ing of the film takes three days the only way that short term loans 
can be accounted for is via a card in the file under the individual's 
library card. This requires reporting in and not just dropping the 
returned books on the desk as I did in the case of Volume III. As I 
returned my final four books the librarian told me to go home and 
look for Volume III. She was uncertain what to do when I told her 
I had left it on the desk the day before, and that it should now be in 
its accustomed place on the shelf. It was there, and I brought it forth 
for all to see. This it seems did not prove a thing, for without the 
accession files (which were locked up for the night) the librarian 
could not tell whether the book was the Volume HI which I had re- 
moved from the library. After denying petty thievery, I disclosed I 
was leaving town and then beat a hasty retreat, glad that my business 
there was over. 

Wednesday morning we were on an errand of importance, so the 
kids were left to play at Jack and Jill for the day. We had a nice visit 
with Mrs. O. L. Shipman, whv has written several books, and who 
has collected many papers on the Trans-Pecos country. The majority 
of the papers have been purchased and donated to the El Paso Public 
Library and the library at Sul Ross at Alpine. We pored over our 
maps with Mrs. Shipman helping us locate the old route. She knows 
the old families in the Fort Davis and Van Horn area. 

We buried ourselves in the El Paso County deeds for a day, finding 
a few clues, and then a quick trip to Las Cruces, New Mexico, to 
see if the county records there might help us. Those we needed, how- 
ever, were located in the basement of the courthouse; the janitor had 
the keys, and we had arrived on election day. We did have the luck 
to get referred to Mrs. J. Paul Taylor who lives just off the old square 
at near-by Mesilla. She lives in an old adobe house which is a con- 
tinuation of a block of buildings, all one story. Young Mrs. Taylor 
welcomed us in to her antique-furnished home, explaining that her 
husband was a school teacher in a near-by town and that the two 
of them were writing a book on old Mesilla and the string of army 
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posts founded in New Mexico beginning in the 1850's. We intro- 
duced her to our information on the San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line, and she gave us a map showing Texas and New Mexico in 
1857. We parted friends—sorry that we could not stay longer as there 
were still many questions we needed to ask and answer. 

We left the outskirts of El Paso (Ysleta) on Saturday morning. And 
frankly, we were glad to leave, for we were suffering from historian- 
itis and anxious to “get on the trail.” The present highway at least 
parallels the old route out of El Paso through the lower valley. The 
Rio Grande has been put in its place so that it does not wander as 
it did in early staging days. Groves of large cottonwoods are seen often, 
and many pecans have been started. Terracing and irrigation, as well 
as the healthy fields of cotton, attest to the good soil here. 

At Fabens, an old railroad town, we met Mrs. Pat O’Donnell, Sr., 
and several members of her family. She told of the old ruins of Fort 
Hancock which have recently been pulled down to make room for 
crop land. The old fort was established in 1882 and did not remain 
in use long. 

We were now in sight of the Quitman Mountains—the first real 
test of our trailing ability. From the site of old Fort Quitman (the 
ruins were washed away about 1946) we could see blue clouds form- 
ing back up in the mountains. It was about two in the afternoon, and 
we were determined to commence our great adventure. Using our 
government maps from the 18go’s we located a dirt road heading east, 
hoping it would be the road through the pass. It was rough and led 
us to a creek bottom where we decided, like good West Texans, it was 
time to change directions. So down came a fence, and over we went, 
heading down the sandy creek bed dodging the scrubby brush. 

As I haven’t explained our means of transportation, you might be 
relieved to know we were driving a new International pickup with 
four-wheel drive. A special hub-locking attachment enabled us to use 
regular two-wheel drive on the highways, and to resort to the fab- 
ulous four-wheel drive in sandy and wet spots. Large wheels set the 
body high off the ground so that we could negotiate over large rocks 
and shrubs. I was literally “sold” on the truck, but I hadn’t taken 
J. L. too seriously when he told me the four-wheel drive would take 
the truck up a steep incline. I was rudely awakened to what a coward 
I am when J. L. sighted up the ridge from the bottom of aforesaid 
creek and said, “Let’s go up here.” About twenty-five feet up—it 
made me pant to think of the climb on hands and knees. On the first 
attempt Rob, Carley, and I had ourselves flattened out on the seat, 
and I was not surprised when J. L. backed down as he found that the 
hill steepened as we climbed, causing us to lose traction just short 
of the top. Yep, I was right—for a minute—the truck was not de- 
signed for that steep slope. Up we went again, J. L. yelling, all the 
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while, for me to sit up and watch to see where we were going. By the 
time I got enough courage to look out the window we were on top 
of the ridge, with a deep crevice immediately in front of us. We 
stopped and got out to check our equipment and position. By turn- 
ing sharply we could manage to stay on the ridge and avoid going 
right straight back down into the big wash-out. 

We paused a moment to catch our breath, take a couple of pictures, 
and worry with the scrambled mess of bedding and equipment in the 
bed of the truck. The view ahead showed we were undoubtedly head- 
ing toward the pass. And in a matter of a few minutes we had fol- 
lowed an old ranch road, passed through a gate, and come upon what 
appeared to be the main road into the pass. It was a glorious ride— 
rocky and bumpy along a narrow road first on one side of the stream 
and then the other, and then, finally appearing on the other side, 
looking into a long, narrow valley. 

As near as we could tell from our maps, we had another pass to 
find out of this second valley. Devil’s Ridge looked formidable, how- 
ever, and when the only likely looking road heading east ran into a 
padlocked gate we called off our adventure on account of darkness 
and headed north out of the valley to the town of Sierra Bianca. 
Then we drove on into Van Horn to spend the night and awaken to 
what I’d call mountain dew. I wouldn’t be so discouraged in telling 
you about the weather except that the mountain dew followed us and 
dampened our spirits for the next six days. There we were just on the 
edge of the mountain area of Texas, looking up into a low ceiling 
of clouds. 

It was Sunday in Van Horn, and we needed directions; so we called 
on the county agent—or rather the local Soil Conservation Service 
range man. We located ourselves and two points on the old route, 
Eagle Springs and Van Horn Wells, on his local maps. That after- 
noon we called on a woman I had corresponded with briefly. Mrs. 
Durrill was the local historian and truly an interesting person. She 
and her husband lived out from Van Horn on a ranch, though her 
“office” was in town in a small apartment. She had an enviable library, 
in particular, several volumes of government documents referring to 
the Trans-Pecos area. Mrs. Durrill advised us on the location of Van 
Horn Wells, just south from Van Horn alongside Highway go and 
spoke of a visit she had made to Eagle Springs, not far away. She 
referred us to the former postmistress in Van Horn, Mrs. Clara Malone 
Bean, who shared with us the information she had received from the 
federal government on the early mail routes in the area. 

Wet as it was on the ground and in the air we decided not to 
abandon the trail entirely. It was October 27, and we were due in 
Austin for a football game the first of November. So blue Monday 
that it was we decided to hit the high-spots, beginning with a visit 
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to Eagle Springs. We turned back west on Highway 80 for a few miles, 
turning south on a dirt road to a ranchhouse at Hot Wells (a former 
watering stop on the Southern Pacific). Not being able to find the 
owner or anyone who knew where the springs were, we sighted on 
our map, followed the railroad track, and reasoned with information 
from Mrs. Durrill. We headed into the middle of the three phalanges 
of the mountain, over greatly eroded land. We dodged rocks, straddled 
greasewood, and avoided gulleys. It was awful terrain for everything 
and everybody except a man on horseback. And when we came upon 
an old road leading to the top of the mountain I realized that the 
truck really wasn’t going to get stuck in all of that mud, and that John 
Lee had a pretty good sense of direction after all. We were indeed 
trail-drivers of a new sort. 

I believe Eagle Springs will prove to be the most interesting site 
on our old stage route. Fallen stone walls, and a few remaining adobe 
ones provide interest for the structurally minded. For those interested 
in history: a marker placed on the site of the old stage stand in 1936. 
The brief walk to the old Eagle Springs shows why this station was 
one of the most important to the stage line, as well as to the Indians. 
A large well has been boarded over with crossties and lumber, with 
a windmill rising just beyond. Water in profusion for this part of the 
Trans-Pecos. No wonder the Indians completely depredated the stage 
station here in December, 1855, July, 1856, December, 1858, and June, 
1861. Giddings did not rebuild the stand after the last attack, so the 
remains of the buildings must be from later stage lines between San 
Antonio and E] Paso. Apparently the springs have been dammed up 
to protect them in more recent years. 

The view must be wonderful from the old station site, looking in 
one direction to the top of Eagle Mountain, and in the other down 
into the valley below. We could see neither, for the mountain dew 
had turned to sprinkles. Fortunately we managed to get a few stereo 
pictures before the rain became too heavy. But that is one place we 
hope to return to—so we can see the view! We found a new route up— 
by going down the easy way. But don’t ask for the directions. You’d 
never make it in a car—we had to cross a mud-deep creek. 

Van Horn Wells is commemorated by a Texas Centennial Marker 
(1936). A windmill near by covers one of the old wells, and a few 
stones mark the outlines of an old station there. Located almost 
opposite the old railroad point of Lobo, the wells are comparatively 
easy to find—just off Highway go going south from Van Horn 
toward Valentine. 

From this point we went straight to Alpine, for the weather was 
wetter and colder than ever. The Morelock Memorial Library at 
Sul Ross offered me haven on Tuesday and Wednesday. Warren 
Baxley, the librarian, and his assistant, Mrs. McKinney, were most 
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helpful. I had the marvelous opportunity to investigate the Roy W. 
Aldrich Collection which the college had recently purchased. Several 
priceless volumes on Texas in the 1850’s were a great boon to me. 

An old Army buddy, Leon Cline, was quite hospitable to us while 
we were in Alpine. He and John Lee discussed Yogi, and all the 
things that had happened to them since 1956. 

Heading north toward Fort Davis on Wednesday afternoon we en- 
joyed the lower part of the Davis Mountains, for the weather was 
still dampening our spirits—this time in the form of snow. But the 
warm office of the Justice of the Peace at Fort Davis was indeed a 
comfort: Barry Scobee introduced us to a great deal of Fort Davis 
history. His “Thousand Dollar Book” containing old Fort Davis rec- 
ords copied from Federal microfilm had several references we could 
use. The Fort was established in 1854, and on several occasions the 
soldiers stationed there were involved in doing justice to the Indians 
attacking the San Antonio-San Diego Mail. 

We paused briefly to shake our heads at the crumbling ruins of the 
old fort. Then up Wild Rose Pass on State Highway 17 we drove. 
We looked longingly up Limpia Canyon as we bypassed it on our 
way to reach U. S. Highway 290 to the north. The old stage route 
left Wild Rose Pass at Limpia Canyon, turning eastward to climb to 
the stage stand near Barilla Springs. These springs reportedly mark 
the point of junction of the boundaries of Reeves, Jeff Davis, and 
Pecos counties. Thence eastward across the countryside to Leon Hole 
and on to Comanche Springs, now within the city-limits of Fort 
Stockton. 

Ah! ;Conozca usted, La Sangrita de La Viuda? I was sure it was a 
mystery the Fort Stockton Historical Society was currently involved 
in solving. So I readily accepted the invitation of Dr. J. D. Sibley, 
Jr., to bring husband and children to visit his family at their home 
near the local hospital. We were welcomed at the door by the doctor 
and ushered into an interesting room filled with lovely antiques. 
After a moment’s exchange of credentials we were confronted by a 
bottle filled with a mysterious red liquid. This, we were informed, 
was La Sangrita de La Viuda—indigenous chaser for tequilla. 

On to Sheffield, the next day, we crossed the Pecos and soon viewed 
the tall chimney that heralds the ruins of Fort Lancaster. Finding the 
gate locked which led into the ruins, we followed our noses looking 
for the most logical place for the trail to mount the ridge just east of 
the river. We succeeded in losing ourselves with strange insight. As 
we left the highway to follow the river we actually got out of sight 
of the old trail, but we did run into the very person we needed at 
that moment. B. B. Ingham, Jr., owns seventeen sections of range 
along the Pecos and is an avid collector of artifacts left by the Indians 
and the Spanish. He was at his ranch-house on Thursday the 23rd 
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when we lost our way. Mr. Ingham’s arrowhead collection was a sight 
to see, and we enjoyed hearing his tales of finding such things as 
silver spoons of the Spanish padres in the vicinity of his ranch. Who 
had the key to the Fort Lancaster land? Mr. Ingham! 

And who, but Mr. Ingham’s sister, knew something of the history 
of old Fort Lancaster? Mrs. R. A. Harrell shared her knowledge of 
the old fort with us and described how the stages once clambered 
down the steep incline of the ridge above the Pecos, parallel to the 
more subtle slope our International truck climbed on the present 
Highway 290. We enjoyed our visit with the Harrells in Ozona, for 
Mr. Harrell was a U. T. Ex who enjoyed comparing notes on the 
coming Saturday’s game with S. M. U. 

At Ozona we left the general vicinity of the route. We left our 
journey through the rough Devil’s River country for a later date 
and headed on to Austin to bask in the limelight of being an Ex. 
Being ex-students at University Christian Church certainly had its 
values, for we had free tickets to the game—such generosity we had 
never seen. The Ponies? They clobbered us! 

La Fonda—Vaya con Dios, 
KATHRYN 
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OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Then Came the Railroads: The Century from Steam to Diesel in 
the Southwest. By Ira G. Clark. Norman (University of Okla- 
homa Press), 1958. Pp. xv-+336. Illustrations, maps, index. 
$5-75- 

Despite the fact that the subtitle promises more than it delivers, 
Then Came the Railroads is a solid piece of scholarship that in 
somewhat pedestrian fashion ties together many strings of South- 
western railroading heretofore left flying independently like so 
many Irish pennants. Professor Clark has shown the good judg- 
ment to avoid the more glamorous stories of railroad construc- 
tion and finance, both of which have engaged the attentions of 
too many competent historians who could have been following 
cther more productive researches, and instead tries to limn the 
effects of the coming of the railroads on the area roughly between 
the Mississippi River and the western border of ‘Texas, and the 
Gulf and Missouri and Kansas on the north. 

Particularly interesting are the sections on town building and 
on agricultural development. In these days when ‘Texas is con- 
cerned with whether it should use public moneys to advertise, 
one can wish for the days when the railroads prevented such an 
issue from arising. They did advertise Texas and they also adver- 
tised towns, both in and out of Texas. They acted as informal 
experiment stations, learning what would grow and then selling 
a timid but receptive public on the idea that its future lay in 
following the railroads to the newest end of the line. 

And even though railroad building has largely been discon- 
tinued since World War I, railroads have continued to advertise 
and develop towns and regions. One need look no further than 
Shreveport, Oklahoma City, Houston, or Fort Worth and Dallas 
for examples. In Fort Worth the Cotton Belt, Frisco, Rock Island, 
and Katy roads have been developing huge industrial sites in the 
past few years. At least three of the major industrial regions in 
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Dallas owe their origin to the railroads, including the Katy’s 
Airlawn District, which by 1950 had lured in thirty-six companies 
which had spent more than $20,000,000 in improvements. 

It seems almost picayune to point out errors and omissions, 
but there are a few small ones, such as the wrong middle initial 
for John H. Reagan. Curiously, John Spratt’s The Road to Spin- 
dletop seems to have been overlooked in the story of economic 
development before the beginning of the twentieth century. But 
such criticism should not obscure the fact that here is a book of 
worth to anyone interested in the economic and industrial devel- 
opment of the greater Southwest. 


Joe B. Frantz 
University of Texas 


A History of Collin County, Texas. By J. Lee Stambaugh and 
Lillian J. Stambaugh. Austin (Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation), 1958. Pp. x+303. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$7.50. 


Of the emigrants who came down the Texas Road in covered 
wagons, looking for the Promised Land, some of the more discern- 
ing stopped to acquire fertile farms in what became Collin County. 
The soil proved good for wheat, and later for cotton as rail lines 
were built to haul the bales of lint. 

Originally Caddo Indian country and later partly included in 
the Peters Colony, Collin County shared the orderly develop- 
ment of the adjacent Blacklands. Without the excitement of cow- 
men’s wars or major oil strikes, the county’s hard-working, thrifty 
people prospered. Today many of them benefit from their near- 
ness to Dallas. 

Since little had been written on the history of Collin County, 
this volume fills a real need. Fortunately, the authors have done 
painstaking research and have made this one of the best of the 
growing list of Texas county histories. 

The book sketches briefly the topography and soils of the 
county, which is drained by two forks of the Trinity River and 
tributaries of the Sabine. It tells also of prehistoric life as revealed 
by fossils, and of Indians who inhabited the area. Most of the 
Indian depredations on early settlers, it points out, were made not 
by the Caddo but by raiding Comanche from the west. 
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The authors explain the troubles of the Peters Colony, which 
culminated in the comic-opera Hedgcoxe War. They tell of early 
settlers and how they lived, and they record the creation and 
organization of the county government. 

Brief accounts of the Lavon Reservoir, the Texas Research 
Foundation, and other developments bring the book up to date. 
Its latter half is devoted to lists of county officials, military mus- 
ters, names of pioneer settlers, and biographical sketches of the 
principal ones. All of these items make the work useful for ref- 
erence. 

For the general reader the book is enhanced by the inclusion 
of many interesting bits of social history, such as glimpses of 
early schools, dances, and camp meetings. It could have been even 
more fascinating if some of the incidents given only brief men- 
tion had been described in a little more detail. Examples are the 
cattle drives up the Shawnee Trail, the frontier horse racing, the 
tragic Lee-Peacock feud, and the train robbery by Sam Bass at 
Allen in 1878. 

Nevertheless, the book is an admirable grass-roots history. It 
is one that future historians of other counties may profitably take 
as a model. Wayne Garp 


A Trail to Marana. By Daisy Glick Stevenson. Dallas (Royal 
Publishing Company), 1958. Pp. 230. Illustrations. 


This volume sketches the lives of the “snowdiggers’” from the 
Middle West who came on land excursion trains to buy land and 
make a settlement in the midst of the King Ranch brush country. 
Starting from scratch, they built Lyford, Texas. 

Trail to Mavana appears to the reading public at an opportune 
time, for now is the hour in which people of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley should establish the knowledge and tradition of 
the first American communities in this area. More than half a 
century has passed since towns by the score sprang up along the 
route of the St. Louis, Brownsville and Mexico Line, as pioneers 
completed a saga which had started three centuries before at 
Plymouth and Jamestown. 

Daisy Glick Stevenson was one of these pioneers, and her heart 
is in their story and their aspirations, for she lived through the 
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severe crises inevitable to all frontier experience and shared the 
heartbreaks and miseries and triumphs of a growing community. 
For one who has interest in the complete story of the American 
colonization of towns in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, the finest 
book yet to appear is Gringo Builders by J. L. Allhands (1931). 

The “snowdiggers,” for so they were called, came to Lyford on 
land seekers’ trains made up in Des Moines, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis. They came from the farms and towns of Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, and other Middle Western 
states, and were pre-eminently a rough and ready breed of men. 

In 1906 Lyford was merely a tent town with a steel ribbon 
running through its center and its life revolving about a well, a 
water tank, and the drab brown depot of the railroad. At this 
point pioneer initiative began. Lyford was the child of Dr. D. L. 
Leitch, Reuben and Ed Deyo, O. G. Schlecht, Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell McChesney, and H. H. Keene, among others, and one 
suspects the modest author played a substantial role in its growth 
too. Lyford had no big colonizers or “landsmen”’ of the stature 
of John Closner, John Conway, Lon Hill, or John Shary, but it 
had a colonizer with some of the qualities of all these men and 
some unique characteristics of his own. This was Dr. D. L. Leitch, 
who saved many a pioneer life (among others, those of two boys 
who had been bitten by rattlesnakes) yet found time to serve as 
the town’s telegrapher, depot agent, and hotel manager. The 
doctor was a dreamer and, like Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers, was 
forever planning something—he promoted a sanitorium, a Harvey 
Eating House, a pleasure resort on the Gulf, and published a 
monthly magazine, the Cackler, which was “pondered over and 
discussed by its readers because of its clever and wise sayings.” 
The reader in perusing this little volume will feel a pang of dis- 
appointment that such characters as Dr. Leitch, Reuben and Ed 
Deyo, O. G. Schlecht, and H. H. Keene were not more fully 
developed, for here if ever are the purest types of Anglo-Saxon 
frontier. 

This volume is at its best when describing the lives of the 
Lyford pioneers. When it departs from the theme of the pioneer, 
it assumes some of the character of a Chamber of Commerce 
yearbook, taking up unrelated bits of information about other 
Valley towns and community clubs of various sorts, with a liberal 
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dash of literary flower pinning and medal bestowing. A Trail to 
Manana is, however, free trom the myths and colored nonsense 
which have characteristized many books about the Valley. It 
would have been more interesting had the author continued to 
develop another theme which she mentions only briefly in the 
first chapters—the impact of Latin and Anglo cultures on the 
people of both races. The Middle-Western settlers that migrated 
on land seekers’ excursion trains to Lyford were Puritans and 
their Utopia did not include liquor, cards, or pistols. For many 
years no liquor was sold and the community became as dry as 
The Sands of the King Ranch which lie to the north. While they 
lasted, the benefits of such prohibitions to moral license on the 
native population were enormous—‘‘money that had previously 
been spent for liquor fed and clothed the families—the Mexican 
children, once naked, living in the brush, wore clothes and at- 
tended school. They then lost some of their mysterious ways. 
They graduated with honor and liked the American education 
with the privileges education brought them.” 

On the other hand, Latin-American mores which were absorbed 
by the fair-skinned “snowdiggers” were beneficial to them too. 
The complete story of the interchange of cultures awaits the pen 
of some future historian, and it promises a rich harvest. 

FRANK H. DuGANn 


How Come It’s Called That? Place Names in the Big Bend 
Country. By Virginia Madison and Hallie Stillwell. Albu- 
querque (University of New Mexico Press), 1958. Pp. 129. 
Illustrations, index. $4.25. 


Place names exhibit a fascinating multiple character and often 
play a vital role in the unraveling of the frequently tangled skein 
of local history. Authentic knowledge and understanding of place 
designations, furthermore, can contribute to a proper identifica- 
tion of the position of provincial developments in the larger 
canvas of general history and thus save the local historian from 
becoming merely antiquarian—the purveyor of quaint tales and 
picturesque episodes from a near legendary past—with little or 
no connection to the main stream of history. How Come It’s 
Called That? is an excellent case in point that demonstrates the 
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functional value of a good place name study. The book is essen- 
tially a literary geologic column in which remains of each of the 
four groups of contenders for the Big Bend Country are pre- 
served. Moreover, the identification of obscure sources often re- 
veals much of the social baggage of the persons who first entered 
and created names for the land. 

In every respect, from initial planning and research to final 
publication, this book has appeared under the most favorable 
auspices. First, the writers could hardly have been better chosen. 
Mrs. Hallie Stillwell is a member of a family that has been inti- 
mately connected with the region on both sides of the Rio Grande 
for more than eighty years. She, herself, has been described as 
having taught school in Presidio, Texas, during the Villa raids, 
“armed with a six-shooter and a teacher’s certificate.’ Later with 
her husband, Roy Stillwell, a prominent rancher in the region, 
Mrs. Stillwell traveled through the remote ranges of the Big Bend, 
becoming thoroughly familiar with the terrain, its inhabitants, 
and the local lore. Mrs. Virginia Madison, the second member of 
the writing team, is equally qualified to tell the story of the 
surviving labels that have been attached to geographical features 
and sites of settlement in the Big Bend. In a real sense, this book 
is an admirable companion volume to Mrs. Madison’s The Big 
Bend Country of Texas, which was published by the University 
of New Mexico Press in 1955. Finally, the New Mexico Press 
has done an excellent job of transforming the original manu- 
script into a neat, attractive, and serviceable book. 

The organization of the narrative focuses primarily on the Big 
Bend National Park, with side excursions into the adjacent ter- 
rain. While the park treatment is quite adequate and contains 
much fresh information on the area, many persons will be more 
especially interested in the data that are presented on the less 
frequently visited sections that lie to the west of Terlingua Creek 
and to the east of the Sierra del Carmen or Dead Horse Range. 

Laurels for How Come It’s Called That? are in order, but 
honest and deserved praise must be tempered to a certain extent 
by a few minor criticisms. Even though the text indicates the 
presence of a well-documented base, the historian would wish 
that more attention had been given to source citations. At the 
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same time, however, notice should be made of the inclusion in 
the body of the text of a number of the documents and letters 
from which the writers drew much of their information. Fur- 
thermore, attention should be drawn to a few errors that slipped 
into the final pages, such as the statement on page 15 that Lieu- 
tenant W. H. C. Whiting conducted a reconnaissance from San 
Antonio to El Paso in 1840. These criticisms are legitimate if 
only mildly irritating, but they do not negate the ultimate value 
of the book. 
For persons who are interested in the local history of West 
Texas, How Come It’s Called That? has much to commend it. 
CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
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noted, 72 

Austin Home Guards, 222, 
223; German Brass Band, 
222 

Austin Papers, cited, 
234n, 239n 

Austin Public Library, 549- 
550; contributes to book 
auction, 91 

Austin Southern Intelligenc- 
er, 18, 195, 199; cited, 
202n, 210n, 212n; quoted, 
210; supports Houston, 
202; Union sympathy of, 
214 

Austin State Gazette: cited, 


233n, 


315n, 322n; public print- 
ing contracts of, men- 
tioned, 13 


Austin String Band, 217 

Austria, source of migration 
to Texas (between 1831 
and 1861), 8 

Avelleyra, Luis, 285 

Avenue Hotel (Austin), 213, 
217 

Aviation industry, pamphlet 
on, noted, 275-276 

Avoyelles (Tamoucougoula) 
Indians, 81 

Avoyelles Parish, 78n 

Ayish Indians, 83n 


B Hall (University of Tex- 
as): article on, 418-441; 
pictures of, between pages 
424 and 425; speech on, 
noted, 87 


B Hall, Texas: Stories of 


and about the Famous 
Dormitory, cited, 415n, 
416n, 417n, 418n, 419n, 
420n, 421n, 422n, 428n, 
424n, 425n, 426n, 428n, 
429n, 481n, 432n, 438n, 
434n, 435n, 4387n 
Bacarisse, Charles A., 105; 


article by, noted, 267; re- 
ceives appointment, 390 


Bache, A. D., letter from, 
cited, 181n 

Backman, Milton V., Jr., 
receives appointment, 391 

Baden, Donald, essay by, 
noted, 549 


Badgett, Lloyd F., 103; joins 
Association, 120 

Bailey, L. C., article by, 
noted, 543 

Bailey, Rufus W., president 
of Austin College, address 
of, mentioned, 12 

Baird, Edward R., maps by 
noted, 290 

Baker, Hines H., 545 

Baker, Joseph, stage line at 
San Augustine, 5 

Baker, Moseley, article on, 
cited, 319n 


573 


Baker, Newton D., and Chi- 
nese refugees, 478 

Baker, Rex G.: and B Hall, 
431, 432; letter of, cited, 
432n 

Baker, Russell E., 546 

Baker, William Robinson, 312 


Baker & Smyth’s Drug 
Store (Austin), 222 

Ballard, Oll., 351 

Ballinger, William Pitt, 
149n; and Roberts Court, 
156 

Bancroft, , owner of 
Houston Circulating 
brary, 318 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, 


books by, cited, 33n, 490n, 
5lin 

Bandera County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 828 

Banik, J. G., joins Associa- 
tion, 559 

Banks, C. Stanley, 105; ar- 
ticle by, noted, 269 

Banks, Larry D., 105 

Baptist Church: in Mont- 
gomery, commemoration 
of, noted, 113; publica- 
tions of, number of, noted, 
11, 18; statistics of (1860), 
11. See also Baylor Uni- 
versity; Jenkins, Warrick 
Hoxie; Little River Bap- 
tist Association; McCor- 
mick, William Lee; Mount 
Zion Baptist Association; 
Ray, Jefferson Davis; Sis- 
ter Grove Baptist Associa- 
tion; Slaughter, George 
Webb; Wilson, Ben 

Barbed wire, article on, not- 
ed, 543 

Barfoot, L. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 398 

Barilla Springs, 556 

Barker, Edwin B., 
by, noted, 271 

Barker, Eugene C., 404; ar- 
ticle by, cited, 300n, 301n; 
book edited by, cited, 34n, 
35n, 86n, 37n, 38n, 89n, 40n, 


article 


4in, 42n, 48n, 44n, 283n, 
234n, 239n, 301n, 302n, 
303n, 305n, 308n, 81l4n 


Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter: contributions to, not- 
ed, 115-116, 281, 282, 397; 
Junior Historian tour of, 
88; receives stamp and 
postmark collection, 394 

Barksdale, E. C., pamphlet 
by, noted, 275-276 

Barlow, Mrs. Pete, 113 

Barr, Amelia: book by, cit- 
ed, 9n, 15n; quoted, 9, 14- 
15 

Barraclough, Geoffrey, 286 

Barragan, Miguel, in Santa 
Anna’s government, 490 
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Barreiro, Miguel, book by, 
cited, 511n 

Barrett, Velma, book by, 
noted, 271 


Barrios y Jaurequi, Jacinto 
de, reports of, noted, 49, 
54 

Barron, S. B.: book by, cit- 
ed, In, 14n; quoted, 14 

Barron, W. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

Bartholomew, N. L., home 
of, information on, noted, 
394 

Bartlett, George F., 174; dis- 
missal of, 178 

Bartlett, John Russell: ap- 
pointed International 
Boundary Commissioner, 
172; book by, cited, 173n, 
174n, 175n, 176n; disap- 
pearance of, 180, 182; dis- 
pute with J. D. Graham, 
178-179; Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, treaty of, interpreta- 
tion of, 186; and initial- 
point dispute, 187; letters 
of, cited, 176n, 189n 

Bartlett-Condé agreement, 
174-179, 181-187, 189 

Barton, Henry W., 104; ar- 


ticle by, 299-311; contrib- 
utors note on, 410; joins 
Association, 121; speech 
by, noted, 87 

Barton’s Springs, army camp 
on, 218 

Bass, J. Horace, 105; pre- 


sides at meeting, 87 

Bass, Mrs. J. Horace, 105 

Bass, Sam, quarter horse of, 
291-292 

Bass Petroleum Company, 
and Red River boundary 
controversy, 361 

Bastrop, Texas, 268; in Civil 
War, 212; Mexican troops 
in, 506 

Bastrop County, 209, 261; 
Klan activities in, 347n; 
in Secession Convention, 
328 

Batte, W. C., 327, 334 

Battle, William James, 427; 
and B Hall, 430 

Baty, , 868 

Bauer, Mrs. Grace: book by, 
noted, 546; joins Associa- 
tion, 398 

Baugh, Virgil E., joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Baughman, J. L., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Baughman, James P., joins 
Association, 288 

Baxley, Warren, 390-391, 555 

Baxter Springs, Kansas, 337, 
342 

Bayliss, Garland E., book re- 
viewed by, 134-185 


Index 


Baylor, John R., 203 

Baylor University, 268; and 
W. C. Brann, book on, re- 
viewed, 122-123; printing 
of catalogue of, mentioned, 
12 


Bayogoula Indians, 76n, 77 

Bayou Teche (Louisiana), 
220 

Baytown, Texas, archaeology 
of, article on, noted, 265 

Baytown Junior Historians, 
perform luncheon ceremo- 
nies, 88, 89 

Bayview Cemetery 
Christi) records, 
on, noted, 265 

Bean, Mrs. Clara Malone, 
554 

Bear Bayou, 250 

Bear River, see 
River 

Beasley, S. W., 335 

Beaty, Amos L., 110 

Beaty, James C., joins As- 
sociation, 287 

Beaulieu, , resident of 
Natchitoches, 82 

Beaumont, Texas, 219, 266; 
hotel in (1860), 6; rail- 
road access to (1860), 5. 
See also Spindletop Oil 
Field 

Beaurain, Chevalier de, 373n, 
874n, 375n; quoted, 526n 

Beck, H. B., and B Hall, 
416, 418-419, 435n 

Bedichek, Roy, 122; and B 
Hall, 4386; letter of, cited, 
436n 

Bee, Barnard (son of Bar- 
nard Elliott), 115 

Bee, Barnard Elliott, 31, 115 


(Corpus 
article 


Sulphur 


Bee, Mrs. Barnard Elliott, 
115 
Bee, Carlos, and Chinese 
refugees’ campaign for 
United States residence, 
483n 


Bee caves, article on, noted, 
264 

Bee County: centennial cel- 
ebration in, 545-546; his- 
tory of, noted, 546; in Se- 
cession Convention, 328 

Beers, Henry P.: article 
edited by, 233-240; contrib- 
utors note on, 298 

Beesley, Claude A., book by, 
noted, 261 

Belew, D. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 558 

Bell, Curtis: and B Hall, 
431; quoted, 439 

Bell, Howard H., joins As- 
sociation, 288 

Bell, John, 200 

Bell, Sam, and Chinese ref- 
ugees, 473 


Bell County: article on, not- 
ed, 269; information on, 
noted, 407; Mormons in, 
article on, noted, 268; in 
Secession Convention, 328 

Bell County Free Thinkers 
Association, 407 

Bell County History, noted, 
543-544 


Bellanger, , 586; ves- 
sel of, 76 
Bellefontaine (Ohio) Ga- 


zette, 349n 

Belsterling, 
Hall, 430 

Belton, Texas: barbecue at, 
mentioned, 13; Mormons 
in, article on, noted, 268 

Belton Reservoir, archaeolo- 
gy of, article on, noted, 
266 


Bench and Bar of Texas, 
cited, 148n, 159n 

Benedict, H. Y.: and B Hall, 
416; book edited by, cited, 
415n, 429n; book edited 
by, quoted, 417 

Benjrox, Benjamin Phillips 
(Benben), book on, noted, 
263 

Bennett, Dave, Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Benthall, J. C., 
patented by, 523 

Benton, Thomas H., and 
Austin-Butler dispute, 236, 
238 

Berends, Julius, bookdealer 
in San Antonio, 9 

Berkshire, F. W., letter of, 
cited, 475n 

Berneval, de, 78 

Bertram, O. R., 104 

Berwick’s Bay, 218 

Bethel, Elizabeth, book com- 
piled by, noted, 110 

Bethke, Imogene, speech by, 
noted, 88 

Bewie, William Henry, book 


Edward, and B 


invention 


by, noted, 262 
Bexar County: District 
Court, Civil Minutes of, 


cited, 314n; Mexican pop- 
ulation in (1860), 4; in 
Secession Convention, 328; 
slave population in (1860), 
4 
Bibliography of Texas, 1795- 
1845, cited, 314n 
Bibra, Freiherr von, 
from Roemer, 71-74 
Bickley, James K., 104 
Bidai Indians, 376n, 
article on, noted, 265 
Bienville, Jean Baptiste le 
Moyne de, 75, 77, 85, 256, 
258, 372, 378, 380, 385, 533, 
535; letters from, 75-76, 


letter 


378n; 


536-537; and Natchitoches 
Indians, 84n 

Bier, Charles J.: article by, 
noted, 272; article on, not- 
ed, 272 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 104; 
contributes to book auc- 


tion, 91 
Biesele, Rudolph L., 104; 
book by, cited, 8n, 71n, 


352n; book by, noted, 73n; 
contributors note on, 140; 
Roemer letter, translated 
and edited by, 71-74 

Big Bend: Aldrich collection 
of material on, noted, 281; 
book on, noted, 272; book 
on, reviewed, 564-566; 
ghost stories from, article 
on, reviewed, 406; mate- 
rial on, 390-391 


Big Bend Country of Texas, 
noted, 565 . 
Big Bend National Park, 
565; article on, noted, 269 
Big D Is for Dallas, re 
viewed, 123-125 

Big Thicket: article on, not- 
ed, 265; hunters of, speech 
on, noted, 88 

Biggers, Don H., book by, 
cited, 352n, 358n, 354n 

Biggerstaff, Inez (Boswell), 
book by, noted, 260 

Biggs, Walter D., book on, 
noted, 262 

Billings’, Dr. , Car- 
minative and Astringent 


Syrup, 8 
Billington, Monroe, article 
by, 356-863; contributors 


note on, 410-411 
Billington, Ray A., 286 
Binkley, William C.: article 

by, cited, 165n, 308n; ar- 

ticle by, noted, 85n; book 
by, cited, 302n; book by, 

noted, 31n, 261 
Biographical Cyclopedia and 

Portrait Gallery of Ohio, 

cited, 161n 
Bishko, Charles J., 285 
Bishop, Josiah, inventions 

patented by, 528, 524 
Bitner, Mrs. Thala B., joins 

Association, 288 
Black, H. P., joins Associa- 

tion, 559 
Black, Mrs. H. P., joins As- 

sociation, 559 
Black, S. E., 335 
Black, William R., and Tex- 

as State Gazette, 198 
Black Republican party, see 

Texas State Gazette 
Blackburn, J. K. P., article 

by, cited, 221n 
Blackmar, Frank W., book 


by, cited, 46n, 62n 


Index 


Blaisdell, D. O., 104 

Blakey, Margaret, joins As- 
sociation, 559 

Blanco Canyon, 398 

Blanco City, Texas, 344 

Blanco County, 337; letters 
written from, article on, 
336-355 

Blanket Herald, 402 

Blind School (Austin), 7-8, 
432 


Blinn, John S., invention 
patented by, 523 
Blondel, Lt. 


80, 81, 86n, 380, 539; let- 
ter of, 540 

Bloor, Lucile M., 105 

Blythe, W. T., 332 

Boatright, Mody C., book by, 
reviewed, 405-406 

Bobbitt, Robert Lee, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
91 

Bogart, Sam, 329 

Boggess, Albert, 104 

Boggess, Milton M., cavalry 
company of, 211 

Bogusch, Edwin Robert, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 270 

Boisbriand, de, 76, 78, 


80 

Boletin del Archivo Genera! 
de la Nacién, article in, 
cited, 507n, 508n, 509n 

Bollaert, William, book by, 
cited, 318n 

Bolton, Herbert E.: article 
by, cited, 45n, 46n, 56n, 
62n; book by, cited, 46n, 
47n, 49n, 51n, 52n, 58n, 
54n, 59n; book edited by, 
cited, 376n, 878n, 527n; 
quoted, 53 

Bolton, W. Thomas, 104 

Bonham, James Butler, in- 
formation on, noted, 403 

Bonney, N. W., invention 
patented by, 524 

Books and Related Materials 
about Texas, noted, 107 

Boon, John Daniel, article 
on, noted, 264 

Boone, Nick, speech by, not- 
ed, 88 

Botts, Tom, and B Hall, 418 

Borden, Gail, city plan for 
Houston, 290 

Borden, John P., letters of, 
241 

Borden, Thomas H.: city 
plan for Houston, 290; 
and Land Office crypto- 
grams, 244-245 

Borden’s Ferry (Nueces Riv- 
er), 231 

Borger, Texas, 386 

Borger Daily Herald, 386 

Borglum, Lincoln, 107 


575 


Born, Thomas W., joins As- 
sociation, 558 
Borrego, Edward C., 
Association, 558 
Bosque County: Norwegian 
immigrants in, 3; in Se- 
cession Convention, 328 
Boundaries: area claimed by 
Texas (1836), 81; article 
on, 164-190; expedition in- 
to Mexico (1840), article 
on, 18-28; relationship of 
Mexico and Texas in dis- 
puted areas, 32; source of 
irritation between Repub- 
lic of Texas and Mexico, 
30-40; Spanish-French dis- 
pute on Red River, 85. 
See also Red River, Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, Rio Grande 
Bouve, Clement L.: letter to, 
quoted, 486; and United 
States residence for Chi- 
nese refugees, 479-486, 487 


Bowden, J. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

Bowen, F. M., Sr., informa- 
tion on, noted, 394 

Bowen, Richard Sherwood, 
information on, noted, 394 

Bowie, James, 403; and Mat- 
amoros Expedition, 302 

Bowie County, 250n, 351n; 
in Secession Convention, 
329 

Bowles, Flora Gatlin, 
edited by, noted, 544 

Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
220 

Bowman, Isaiah, article by, 
cited, 356n, 360n 

Boys Ranch, article on, not- 
ed, 272 

Box, John, 332 

Brackenridge, George W.: 
and B Hall, 414, 415, 433; 
death of, 433; picture of, 
facing page 424 

Bradfield, W. L.: and B 
Hall, 436; letter of, cited, 
437n 

Bradford, Mrs. A. L., 104 

Bradfute, W. R., 216 

Bradley, Virginia, thesis by, 
noted, 271 

Bradshaw, A., 330 

Brady, J. T., 149n 

Bragg, J. D., 105 

Brahan, R. W., 328 

Brandt, Louis, invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Brann, William Cowper, 
book on, reviewed, 122-123 

Brann and the Iconoclast, 
reviewed, 122-123 

Brashear City, Louisiana, 
220 

Brazoria, Texas, 522 


joins 


book 


| 


576 


Brazoria County: book on, 
noted, 548; history of, in- 
quiry concerning, 279; in 
Secession Convention, 329 

Brazos County, in Secession 
Convention, 329 

Brazos River, 135-136, 252n, 
346n, 513; book on, cited, 
39n; book on, noted, 266; 
bridge across, 69; cattle 
crossing on, 364; Indians 
on, 375n, 376n, 377n, 378n, 
527n; valley of, 4, 1386 

Brazos Santiago, Texan rev- 
olutionists ships near, 21 

Breckinridge, John C.: bar- 
becue for, mentioned, 13; 
supported by Texas State 
Gazette, 198, 200-201 

Breckinridge and Lane Club 
(Austin), 200 

Breeding, Seth D., 104 

Brenham, Texas, 218, 523: 
Johannes Swenson in, 69- 
70 

Brenham, Texas, 1844-1958, 
reviewed, 135-137 

Brewer, Thomas M., article 
by, cited, 316n 

Brewster, H. P., and Texas 
State Gazette, 192 


Briggs, , 339 

Brindley, Anne A., article 
by, noted, 260 

Brinkley, Robert Eugene, 


joins Association, 399 

Briscoe, Edward Eugene: ar- 
ticle by, 467-488; contrib- 
utors note on, 568; thesis 
by, cited, 488n 

British Correspondence Con- 
cerning the Republic of 
Texas, 1888-1846, cited, 
33n 

Broaddus, A. S., 329 

Broderick, David C., 293 

Brooke General Hospital 
(Fort Sam _ Houston), 
471n; article on, noted, 265 

Brooklyn Public Library, 
joins Association, 557 

Brooks, Charles Mattoon, 
Jr.: book by, cited, 48n, 
49n, 50n, 51n; opinion of, 
on San José chapel story, 
50 

Brothers, Lorene W., joins 
Association, 557 

Broussard, Ray F., 104 

Brown, A., invention pat- 
ented by, 522 

Brown, Joe, and B Hall, 436 

Brown, John H., 328; book 
by, cited, 354n 

Brown, N. E., book by, cit- 
ed, 415n, 416n, 417n, 418n, 
419n, 420n, 421n, 422n, 


423n, 424n, 425n, 426n, 


Index 


428n, 429n, 481n, 432n, 
438n, 434n, 485n, 4387n 

Brown, Mrs. Ray Hyer, 104; 
joins Association, 120 

Brown, Raymond, 427; 
B Hall, 436 

Brown, Roy, Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 287 

Brown County, 277; book on, 
noted, 396-397; book on, 
reviewed, 401-403; depres- 
sion in, information on, 
noted, 402 

Brownrigg, R. T., 203 

Brownsville, Texas, port at 
(1860), 4 

Brownsville Historical Asso- 
ciation, 111-112 

Brownwood, Texas, 401-403 

Brownwood Banner, 402 

Brownwood Banner-Bulletin, 
402 

Brownwood Bulletin, 402 

Brownwood Literary Society, 
402 

Brundrette, Frank, 230 

Brundrette, Tom, 230 

Brushy, Texas, 69, 70 

Bryan, Frank, contributes 
map, 281 

Bryan, James, and Austin- 
Butler dispute, 235-238 

Bryan, James Perry: inquiry 
from, 279; joins Associa- 
tion, 288 

Bryan, L. R., Jr., 105 

Bryan, Mrs. L. R., Jr., 105 

Buaas’ Hall (Austin), 18, 
210, 224, 225 

Buchanan, A. Russell, book 
by, reviewed, 292-295 

Buchanan, James: book on, 
cited, 168n; and _initial- 
point dispute, 188; and 
treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, 168 

Buchanan, John W., inquiry 
from, 277-278 

Buchanan, Texas, 198; cat- 
tle trail near, 364 

Buckley, William H., 395 

Buckskin and Satin, noted, 
279 

Buffalo Bayou, 68-69, 289 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and 
Colorado Railroad (1859), 
4 


and 


Bugbee, Harold Dow, article 
on, noted, 113 

Bugg, Billy Ray, joins Asso- 
ciation, 399 

Buie, C. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 557 

Bull Run, battle of, 390 

Bulnes, Francisco, book by, 
cited, 510n 

Bunton, Avis F., 105 

Bunton, Jane MacIntosh, 
343n 


Bunton, John Wheeler, 3438n 

Bunton, Robert Holmes, 348n 

Burdett, H. N., 335; nomi- 
nated to State Convention, 
204 

Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, book 


by, noted, 543 
Burford, A. L., on B Hall, 
quoted, 440 


Burgess, W. R., and Chinese 
refugees, 476 

Burkburnett Oil Field, North- 
west Extension, ownership 


controversy, article on, 
356-363 

Burke, Glendy, letter to, 
cited, 183n 


Burke, James, bookdealer in 
Houston, 9 

Burkett, Texas, information 
on, noted, 394 

Burleson, Albert Sidney, 110 

Burleson, Edward: and Ar- 
my of Republic, 308; com- 
mands troops at San An- 
tonio, 38, 39-40; and “‘eyes 
of Texas 116 

Burleson County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 329 

Burnet, David G., 143; and 
Army of Republic, 303; 
letter of, to Treat, cited, 
33n; letter to, quoted, 303 

Burnet County, 209, 350; in 
Secession Convention, 329 

Burnett, Arthur Constant, 
book by, noted, 261 

Burnside, Ambrose: in ar- 
my-civilian officials dis- 
pute, 179; and Interna- 
tional Boundary Commis- 


sion, 178-179 
Burress, Mrs. Walter M., 
104 


Burritt, Elihu, 315 

Burritt, Elijah Hinsdale, 315 

Burroughs, J. M., 334 

Burton, J. I., 3238, 332 

Busby, Mrs. Gladys J., joins 
Association, 288 

Bush, W. A., and Texas 
State Gazette, 193 

Business History Society 
Bulletin, article in, noted, 
261 

Butler, Anthony: letter to, 
from Louis McLane, quot- 
ed, 234-235; and Stephen 
F. Austin dispute, 233-246 

Butler, Mrs. Mike, 107 

Butler, Ruth Lapham, book 
edited by, cited, 318n 

Butterfield Overland Stage, 
106-107; commemorative 
spoons, noted, 545; com- 
memorative stamp, 395 

Butterworth, » 367, 370 


Byrd, William, 218; and Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, 
214-215; states’ rights, at- 
titude toward, 205-206; 
and Texas State Gazette, 
195, 197 

Byrne, Henry F., and Com- 
pany, initiate Houston Cir- 
culating Library, 317-318 


Cabell, Earle, joins Associa- 
tion, 557 

Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Nu- 
fez, map of trail of, not- 


ed, 281 

Caddo Indians, 83n, 84n, 
85n, 86n, 250n, 251n, 252n, 
258n, 371n, 3875n, 377n, 
378n, 526n, 530n, 561; 
book on, reviewed, 295- 
296 

Cadodaquious Indians, see 


Kadohadacho Indians 

Cage, James C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 399 

Cahura-Joligo (Tonica In- 
dian chief), 79 

Cain, Mrs. Meredith, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
91 

Cain, Shugar M., invention 
patented by, 524 

Calahorra y Saenz, Fray 

, and Tawehash In- 
dians, 527n 

Caleasieu River, 220 

Caldwell, C. M., and B Hall, 


436 
Caldwell, Colbert, 146; ap- 
pointed associate justice, 
145; removed from Mili- 
tary Court, 148 


Caldwell, Mathew, and Army 
of Republic, 309 

Caldwell, Texas, 268 

Caldwell County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 329 

Calhoun, John, and B Hall, 
425 

Calhoun County, in Secession 
Convention, 329 

Calhoun theory of state sov- 
ereignty, 143 

California, missions of, cat- 
tle on, 53 

Callaway, Mark: and B Hall, 
435n; on B Hall, quoted, 
438; letter of, cited, 438n 

Calleott, Wilfrid Hardy, book 
by, cited, 489n, 490n, 499n, 
510n 

Calleros, Cleofas, 551; book 
by, noted, 269 

Calloway, (San An- 
tonio photographer), 115 

Calvert, Robert W., article 
by, noted, 262 

Camargo, Mexico, 


Arista’s 


troops at, 22 


Index 


Camels in Texas, article on, 
noted, 262 

Cameron, Mrs. Minnie B., 
111; article by, noted, 111 

Cameron, Texas, 523; Jun- 
ior Historians of, 543 

Cameron County: land grants 
in, 158; Mexican popula- 
tion in (1860), 4; in Se- 
cession Convention, 329; 
slave population in (1860), 
4 

Caminetti, Anthony: letter 
to, cited, 469n; and Unit- 
ed States residence for 
Chinese refugees, 483 

Camino feal, 86n, 252n; 
tombstone inscriptions 
along, book on, noted, 260 

Camp Colorado, 277 

Camp Cooper, information 
on, noted, 394 

Camp Ford (Tyler), prison- 
er at, quoted, 16 

Camp Johnston, Tennessee, 
220 

Camp Kelly (San Antonio), 
and Chinese refugees, 472- 
473 

Camp McLeod, Virginia, 
Texas volunteers (Confed- 
erate Army) at, 196 

Camp and Prisons: Twenty 
Months in the Department 
of the Gulf, cited, 16n 

Camp Stanley, Texas, Chi- 
nese refugees at, 477 

Camp vs. State, cited, 158n 

Camp Texas, Virginia, 195, 
220 

Camp Travis, Chinese ref- 
ugees at, 471-476, 486 


Camp Wilson, see Camp 
Travis 

Campaign from Texas to 
Maryland, cited, 196n, 
212n, 220n 


Campbell, R. C., 331 

Campbell, Robert Blair: let- 
ter to, cited, 190n; and 
Lower Rio Grande survey, 
189-190 

Campbell, Thomas N., 285; 
article by, noted, 265 

Canada, John William, book 
by, noted, 263 

Canadian River, 113; In- 
dians on, 375n, 378n, 879n; 
La Harpe on, 374, 379n, 
526-534, 540-541 

Canales, Antonio, 19, 21, 22; 
letter from, cited, 19n; at 
Mier, 28; peace negotia- 
tions of, 26-27; recruiting 
of Texans by, 33 

Canalizo, Valentin, Mexican 
commander along’ Rio 
Grande, 32 
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Candela, Mexico, retreating 
Texans pass through, 26 
Candelaria Mission, see Nue- 
stra Sefiora de la Cande- 

laria Mission 

Cannecy Indians, see Lipan 
Indians 

Canouche Indians, see Co- 
manche Indians 

Canyon, Texas, 391, 550 

Capitol Guards (Austin), or- 
ganization of, 211, 212 

Carbine and Lance: The 
Story of Old Fort Sill, cit- 
ed, 346n 

Card Gallery of Western Art, 
548 

Cardenas, Jestis: communi- 
cation of, to Mexican gov- 
ernment (peace negotia- 
tion), 27; letter of, to 
Arista, cited, 27n; letter 
of, quoted, 19n; president 
of Republic of Rio Grande, 
appointment as, noted, 19 

Carey, John, 518 

Carey, Moses T., in land ti- 
tle dispute, 513 

Carey, William R., letter of, 
518-518 

Caro, Ramén Martinez, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 495n, 499n, 
500n 

Caroline (frigate), 170 

Carpenter, Clifford, donates 
books to Barker History 
Center, 115-116 

Carpenter, W. Clayton, arti- 
cle by, cited, 856n, 358n, 
360n 

“Carpet Bag” Court, 151n 

Carpetbaggers, in Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1868, 
146 

Carr, W. C., and Austin- 
Butler dispute, 238-239 

Carrasco, Colonel » at- 
tack on W. H. Emory, 
noted, 181 

Carre, Mrs. W. U., article 
by, noted, 268 

Carrefio, Alberto Maria, 287 

Carrillo, Nabor, 287 

Carrington, W. H. D., 214 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 105; book 
by, cited, 307n; contributes 
to book auction, 91; edits 
“Texas Collection,”  106- 
121, 260-288, 386-400, 542- 
559 

Carroll, J. A., 105 

Carroll, Mary Joe, 105 

Carrollton foci, article on, 
noted, 266 

Carson County, 271, 388 

Carter, B. F., 211-212, 218; 
death of, 212 

Carter, James D., 103; pre- 
sides at meeting, 87 
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Carter, Robert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 399 

Carver, Charles, book by, re- 
viewed, 122-123 

Casa Blanca, Mexico, provi- 
sional government located 
at, 19 

Casey, L. F., 334 

Cass County, in Secession 
Convention, 329 

Castafieda, Carlos E.: arti- 
cle by, cited, 46n; book 
by, cited, 46n, 49n, 51n, 
52n, 58n, 54n, 55n, 57n, 
58n, 59n, 60n, 61n, 62n, 
502n; book translated by, 
cited, 50n, 52n, 55n, 56n, 
57n, 491n, 492n, 494n, 
495n, 499n, 500n, 503n, 
506n, 509n; books by, list- 
ed, 273-274; death of, 272- 
275; quoted, 46 

Castell, Texas, 73n 

Castro, Henri, and French 
and Alsatian immigrants, 


3 

Castroville, French and Al- 
satian immigrants of, 3 

Cat Springs Agricultural So- 
ciety, 13 

Catholic Church, see Roman 
Catholic Church 

Cattle brands, book on, cit- 
ed, 351n 

Cattle drives: article on, cit- 
ed, 341n, 342n, 348n; the- 
sis on, cited, 53n. See also 
Hall, Horace Mark 

Cattle industry: article on, 
noted, 260, 263, 268; book 
on, cited, 340n, 346n; book 
on, noted, 391; in Brown 
County, information on, 
noted, 401; ranges, 340n; 
of Spanish missions, 53-54, 
61-62. See also Slaughter, 
George Webb; Wallace, D. 
Ww. 

Cattle trails: in Coleman 
County, article on, noted, 
270; in Parker County, ar- 
ticle on, 364-366; speech 
on, noted, 390 

Cattleman, articles in, noted, 
262-268, 264, 268, 271, 272 

Caumuche Indians, see Co- 
manche Indians 

Cavazos vs. Trevino, 158 

Cave, E. W., 222 

Cecil, J. S., letter of, cited, 
477n 

Cedar Hill, Texas, 522, 523, 
524 

Census Records, article on, 
cited, 323n 

Central Texas, see Hall, 
Horace Mark 

Century Dictionary and Cy- 
clopedia, cited; 355n 
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Century of Freemasonry at 
El Paso, noted, 551 

Century of Texas Cattle 
Brands, cited, 351n 

Céspedes, Guillermo, 287 

Chabot, Frederick C.: book 
by, cited, 50n, 52n, 58n, 
54n, 56n, 57n, 59n, 60n, 
61n; books by, listed, 273; 
quoted, 52 

Chamberlain, Mrs. B. P., 
contributes stamp and 
pestmark collection, 394 

Chamberlain, Charles K., 
105; speech by, noted, 87 

Chamberlain, D. T., in land 
title dispute, 513-518 

Chambers, J. G., 334 

Chambers, Thomas J., 325, 
326, 8329; and Army of Re- 
public, 300; invites Texas 
to Southern Confederacy 
Congress, 208 

Chambers, Wm., 329 

Chanslor, L. A., article by, 
noted, 268 

Chapin, Charles Wells, book 
by, cited, 321n 

Chapters from the Unwrit- 
ten History of the War 
between the States, cited, 
in, 17n 

Chappell Hill, Texas, 1386 

Charleston, Illinois, letter 
written from, 338-339 

Charleston, South Carolina, 
68n 

Charleton, N. B., 385 

Chase, Levi, 316 

Chastan, de, 76 

Chatham, Walter A., joins 
Association, 558 

Cheatham, M. R., 277 

Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860: cited, 
13n; noted, 11, 12-13 

Cherokee County: history of, 
book on, noted, 267; in 
Secession Convention, 329 

Cherokee Indians, informa- 
tion on, noted, 407 

Chestnut, James, Jr., resig- 
nation of, 202 

Chetimaches River, 77 

Chevalier, Frangois, 286 

Cheves, Henry, 245 

Chew, Mon Lee, and Chinese 
refugees, 472 

Chicacha Indians, see Chick- 
asaw Indians 

Chick, Dick L., III, joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Chickamauga, battle of (Civ- 
il War), 160; death toll 
at, 142 

Chickasaw Indians, 76n, 78n, 
79n, 80n, 85n, 251, 254, 259, 
526n, 533 

Chickasha, Oklahoma, 251n 


Chickering, Charles R., 395 

Chihuahua, Mexico: Lipan 
Indians in, 3877n; and 
treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, 166 

Chihuahua freight wagon 
trains, 231-232 

Childers, Elisha, information 
on, noted, 402 

Chilton, G. W., 334 

China, Tamaulipas, Jordan’s 
advance to, 22, 23 

Chinese in Texas: article on, 
467-488; article on, cited, 
468n, 470n; allowed tem- 
porary residence in United 
States, 470; camp manage- 
ment, 475-476; at Camp 
Stanley, 477; campaign of, 
for United States resi- 
dence, 478-488; character- 
istics of, 473-475; English 
school for, 474; at Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico, 477; 
at Fort Sam Houston, 470- 
476, 486; at Fort Stanton, 
New Mexico, 477; impor- 
tance of, to troops in Mex- 
ico, 468-469; at Leon 
Springs Officers Training 
Camp, 476; in San An- 
tonio, thesis on, cited, 
475n; thesis cited, 
488n 

Chisholm Trail, 365 

Chisholm Trail, cited, 339n, 
340n, 341n, 342n 

Chisholm Trail Delegation, 
meeting of, noted, 364 

Chism, I., 3382 

Chisos Mountains, ghost 
stories from, article on, 
reviewed, 406 


Chisum (John) Trail, 277 

Chocolate Creek, on overland 
mail route, 106 

Choctaw Indians, 76n, 79n 

Choye Indians, 85n 

Chriss, Pericles, and Junior 
Historian meeting, 89 


Christian Advocate, 11 

Christiansen, Reider, speech 
by, noted, 405 

Churchill, Mrs. S. J., joins 
Association, 559 

Cibello River, on overland 
mail route, 106, 107 

Ciprian, Fray » report 
of, on mission ranch, 54 

Citizens’ Stamp Advisory 
Committee, 395 

City Hotel (Austin), 206 

Ciudad Victoria, Tamauli- 
pas: advance of revolu- 
tionists to, 22-28; Arista’s 
troops stationed at, 20; in 
Canales’ plan of attack, 
21; federalists in, 23 
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City of Baltimore 
65-67 

Civil War, 210-226, 228-229; 
books on, cited, 1n, 8n, 
5n, 6n, 14n, 16n, 17n, 
142n, 196n, 212n, 220n; 
in Brown County, infor- 
mation on, noted, 401; 
Confederate loan, 216-218; 
in Corpus Christi area, 
231-232; death toll, 15, 
141-142; first shot of, 389; 
Indian wars during, 377n; 
names for, 142; Henry H. 
Sibley, cannon’ captured 
by, inquiry concerning, 
277-278; Texas Brigade in, 
216-226; and Texas State 
Gazette, article on, 191- 
226; Texas volunteers in, 
195-196, 210-226. See also, 
Austin City Battery No. 
1, Austin City Light Ar- 
tillery Company, Austin 
City Light Infantry Com- 


(ship), 


pany, Capitol Guards, 
Confederate Guards (Aus- 
tin), Secession Conven- 


tion, Sibley’s Brigade, Tom 
Green Rifles, Travis Mount- 


ed Rifles, Willke’s Com- 
pany 

Civil War, cited, 141n, 142n 
Clark, Edward, 141, 213, 


218; elected governor, 210; 
proclamations of, 211, 212, 


214; reviews troops, 214 
Clark, J. B.: and B Hall, 
417, 419; and B Hall 
Christmas Dinner, 424; 


and Carrie Nation, 422 
Clark, Ira G., book by, re- 
viewed, 560-561 
Clark, James Anthony, book 
by, noted, 265-266 
Clark, R. Lee, Jr., 
by, noted, 265 
Clark, William, 333 
Clarke, John B., 172, 182 
Clarke, Mrs. Mary Whatley: 
articles by, noted, 264, 
272; contributes to book 
auction, 91 


Clarksville, Texas, troops 
presented flag at, 17 

Clay, Henry, 184 

Clayton, J. A., 338 

Clayton, John M.: and re- 
moval of J. B. Weller, 
171; letter of, cited, 171n 

Clayton’s Administrator vs. 
Frazier, 157 

Clear Fork of the Brazos, 
394; cattle crossing on, 
364 

Clements, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91 


article 
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Clements, W. P., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Clements, W. P., Jr., joins 
Association, 559 

Cleveland, C. L., 333 

Cline, Howard F., 285 

Cline, Leon, 556 

Clopton, A. G., 329 

Closner, John, 563 

Cloud, Daniel William, in- 
formation on, noted, 403- 
404 

Cloud, John Wurts, 321n; 
article on, cited, 321n 

Cloyes, Albert, 393 

Coahuila: plants brought 
from, mentioned, 48; in 
revolution of 1840, men- 
tioned, 18; revolutionary 
forces defeated in, 19; 
Texas Indians in, 337n 


Coahuiltecan Indians, 296, 
376n 

Coastal Bend Area, book on, 
noted, 265 

Coburne vs. Poe, 157 

Cody, Melville L., article by, 
noted, 266 

Cofer, David Brooks, books 
by, noted, 263 


Coffee, Phyllis: article by, 
227-232; contributors note 
on, 297-298; speech by, 
noted, 88 


Coffin, A., Jr., invention pat- 
ented by, 522 

Coke, Richard, 148, 333; 
elected governor, 156; pro- 
posed biography of, noted, 
114; removed from Su- 
preme Court, 154; and 
Semicolon Case, 149-153 

Colbert’s Ferry (Red River), 
343n 

Cold Springs, Texas, 111 

Cole, James Reid, book on, 
noted, 263 

Coleman, J. M., 104 

Coleman, Robert M., 277 

Coleman, Texas, 394; article 
on, noted, 270 

Coleman County, 270, 271; 
cattle trail, article on, not- 
ed, 270; centennial cele- 
bration, 277, 393-394 

Coleman County Chronicle, 
county centennial celebra- 
tion edition, noted, 393-394 

Cole’s Book and Card Shop, 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91 

Collections of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, 
cited, 341n, 342n, 348n 

Collier, H. W. S., invention 
patented by, 523 

Collier, T. T., inventions 


patented by, 523 
history of, 


Collin County: 
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noted, 544; history of, re- 
viewed, 561-562; in Seces- 


sion Convention, 329; 
Union sentiment in, men- 
tioned, 15 

Collins, Captain . 230 


Collins, R. M., book by, cit- 
ed, In, 17n 


Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
395-396 
Colonization Papers, 1846- 


1873, cited, 71n 
Colorado Junior Historians, 
article on, noted, 283 
Colorado County: immi- 
grants in, 3; in Secession 
Convention, 329 


Colorado Magazine, 408 

Colorado River, 2538n 

Colorado Volunteers in the 
Civil War, quoted, 278 

Colquitt, Jim, joins Associa- 
tion, 121 

Colquitt, O. B., 429 

Columbia, Texas, 523 

Columbia University Press, 
book published by, quoted, 
109-110 

Columbus, New Mexico, Chi- 
nese refugees at, 467, 468, 
469, 471 

Columbus, Texas, 523 

Comal County, 74, 271; 
courthouse in, picture of, 
noted, 543; foreign popu- 
lation in, 8; politics in, 
book on, noted, 264; in 
Secession Convention, 329 


Comanche County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 330 

Comanche Indians, 252, 253n, 
276, 296, 346n, 353n, 376n, 
877n, 378n, 380, 398, 407, 
517, 526n, 527-534; article 
on, noted, 267; depreda- 
tions in Collin County, 
561; and German colonists, 
73; and Red River oil land 
claim, 361-368; refusal to 
settle in missions, 58-59; 
in Texas Revolution, 499 

Comanche Springs, 556 

Comfort, Texas, centenary 
celebration, 275 

Commerce of the Prairies, 
cited, 188 


Comprehensive History of 
Texas: cited, 145n, 146n, 
148n, 152n, 156n, 157n, 
159n, 160n, 162n, 520n; 
donated to Barker History 
Center, 115-116; quoted, 
152 


Compton, John L., joins As- 
sociation, 398 

Concepcién Mission, see 
Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Purisima Concepcién de 
Acufia Mission 


a 

3, 
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“Concepcién stone,’ used in 
mission building, 50 

Concho County, history of, 
information on, noted, 110 

Concho River, 

Concordia College (Austin), 
essay on, noted, 549 

Condé, Pedro Garcia: and 
International Boundary 
Commission, 170-171, 174- 
176; signs Bartlett-Condé 
agreement, 176. See also 
International Boundary 
Commission, Bartlett-Con- 
dé agreement 

Cone, S. H., 224 

Confederacy, see Civil War 

Confederate Guards (Aus- 
tin), 219, 223 

Confederate Monument 
(Capitol Grounds), noted, 
141in 

Confederate Records of War 
Department, book on, not- 
ed, 110 

Conger, Roger N., 104, 114, 
392-393; contributes to 
book auction, 91; inquiry 
from, 392 

Congress of Republic of 
Texas: Houston’s mes- 
sages to, cited, 34n, 35n, 
86n; redefinition of the 
boundaries of Texas, 35- 
86; Santa Fe Expedition, 
approval of refused by, 
85; special session of, 
called by Houston, 42 

Congressional Globe, cited, 
170n, 171n, 182n, 184n, 
185n 

Congressional Record, cited, 
361n, $63n, 469n, 485n 

Conkling, Roscoe P., book 
by, noted, 552 

Connally, Tom: letter of, 
cited, 420n; quoted on B 
Hall, 420 

Connally, Mrs. Tom, and B 
Hall, 416 

Connor, Seymour V., 104, 
118, 543 

Connor, Mrs. Seymour V., 
104 

“Conquered province’’ theo- 
ry, 148-144 

Conscription, book on, cited, 


15n 

Considérant, Victor, and 
French immigrants in La 
Réunion, 3 

Constitution of 1824, 460; 
article on attempt to re- 
establish in Rio Grande 
area (1840), 18-28; letter 
suggesting return to, quot- 
ed, 23 

Constitution of 1833: book 
on, cited, 460n, 462n, 465n; 
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influence of Declaration of 
Independence on, 458, 460, 
461; influence of Delaware 
Constitution (1792) on, 
461; influence of early 
state constitutions on, 458; 
influence of English Bill 
of Rights on, 466; influ- 
ence of English common 
law on, 458-459, 461; in- 
fluence of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy on, 458, 460, 466; 
influence of Kentucky Con- 
stitution (1792) on, 458, 
461; influence of Magna 
Charta on, 466; influence 
of North Carolina Consti- 
tution (1776) on, 458, 459, 
461; influence of Pennsyl- 
vania Constitutions (1776 
and 1790) on, 458, 459, 
461; influence of Spanish 
law on, 458, 460; influence 
of Tennessee Constitution 
(1796) on, 458; influence 
of Tennessee Constitution 
(1870) on, 463; influence 
of United States Constitu- 
tion (1787) on, 458, 463, 
466; influence of Virginia 
Bill of Rights (1776) on, 
458-459, 460, 461 
Constitution of 1836, 242; 
article on attempt to cast 
off in Rio Grande area 
(1839), 18-28; book on, 
cited, 460n, 461n, 462n; 
influence of Alabama Con- 
stitution (1819) on, 466n; 
influence of Declaration of 
Independence on, 458, 460, 
461; influence of Delaware 
Constitution (1792) on, 
461, 462; influence of early 
state constitutions on, 458; 
influence of English Bill 
of Rights on, 466; influ- 
ence of English common 
law on, 458-459, 461; in- 
fluence of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy on, 458, 460, 466; 
influence cf Kentucky Con- 
stitution (1792) on, 458, 
461, 462, 466n; influence 
of Kentucky Constitution 
(1799) on, 466n; influence 
of Louisiana Constitution 
(1812) on, 466n; influence 
of Magna Charta on, 466; 
influence of Massachusetts 
Constitutions (1780) on, 
466n; influence of Missis- 
sippi Constitutions (1817 
and 1832) on, 466n; influ- 
ence of Missouri Constitu- 
tion (1820) on, 466n; in- 
fluence of North Carolina 
Constitution (1776) on, 
458, 459, 461, 466n; influ- 


ence of Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutions (1776 and 1790) 
on, 458, 459, 461; influence 
of Spanish law on, 458, 
460, 463; influence of Ten- 
nessee Constitution (1796) 
on, 458, 466n; influence of 
Tennessee Constitution 
(1799) on, 466n; influence 
of Tennessee Constitution 
(1834) on, 466n; influence 
of Tennessee Constitution 
(1870) on, 463; influence 
of Texan Declaration of 
Independence on, 463; in- 
fluence of United States 
Constitution (1787) on, 
458, 462, 463, 466; influ- 
ence of Virginia Bill of 
Rights (1776) on, 458-459, 
460, 461, 462, 463, 466; 
influence of, on Constitu- 
tion of 1845, 457; letter 
suggesting return to, quot- 
ed, 23 

Constitution of 1845: article 
on, cited, 457n; influence 
of Constitution of 1836 on, 
457; influence of English 
Bill of Rights on, 464; in- 
fluence of laws of Arkan- 
sas (1836) on, 466; influ- 
ence of laws of Pennsyl- 
vania (1838) on, 466; in- 
fluence of Magna Charta 
on, 464; influence of Mary- 
land Constitution (1776) 
on, 464; influence of North 
Carolina Constitution 
(1776) on, 464; influence 
of Pennsylvania Charter 
of Privileges on, 461; in- 
fluence of Pennsylvania 
Constitution (1776) on, 
463-464; influence of Penn- 
sylvania Constitution 
(1790) on, 464; influence 
of United States Constitu- 
tion (1787) on, 463-464, 
466; influence of Virginia 
Bill of Rights (1776) on, 
464; influence of William 
Penn’s Frame of Govern- 
ment on, 461, 466. See also 
Constitution of 1833, Con- 
stitution of 1836 

Constitution of 1866: and 
Presidential Reconstruc- 
tion, 144; and Supreme 
Court, 154 

Constitution of 1869, 159n 

Constitution (proposed) of 
1875: influence of Alabama 
Constitution (1875) on, 
466; influence of Arkansas 
Constitution (1874) on, 
466; intluence of Declara- 
tion of Independence on, 
465, 466; influence of Eng- 
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lish Bill of Rights on, 465; 
influence of English com- 
mon law on, 466; influence 
of Missouri Constitution 
(1875) on, 465, 466; influ- 
ence of Pennsylvania Char- 
ter of Privileges (1701) on, 
465, 466; influence of 
Pennsylvania Constitution 
(1790) on, 465; influence 
of Spanish law on, 466; 
influence of Tennessee 
Constitution (1870) on, 
466; influence of United 
States Constitution (1787) 
on, 465, 466; influence of 
West Virginia Constitu- 
tion (1872) on, 466; Su- 
preme Being clause, 461 

Constitution of 1876, 157n; 
influence of Constitution 
of 1845 on, 457; influence 
of Magna Charta on, 457; 
influence of Michigan Con- 
stitution (1835) on, 462; 
origins of, article on, 457- 
466; Supreme Being clause, 
461-462; thesis on, cited, 
457n. See also Constitution 
of 1833, Constitution of 
1836, Constitution of 1845, 
Constitution (proposed) of 
1875 

Constitutional Convention of 
1836, 186, 277, 517 

Constitutional Convention of 
1845, 159n 

Constitutional Convention of 
1868, 145-147; carpetbag- 
gers at, 146; legality of, 
155-156; suffrage issue, 
146-147 

Constitutional Development 
in the South Atlantic 
States, cited, 457n, 459n. 

Constitutional Union party, 
in Austin, 200 

Consultation, and Army of 
the Republic, 299, 309 

“Contraband trail,” 86n 

Contriving Brain and the 
Skillful Hand in the Unit- 
ed States: Something about 
History and Philosophy of 
History, reviewed, 132-133 

Conway, John, 563 

Cook, Abner, mansion in 
Austin designed by, not- 
ed, 4 

Cook, J. E., 334 

Cook, M. S., 105 

Cook, Mrs. M. S., 105 

Cooke, William G., letter of, 
cited, 304n, 305n 

Cooke County, in Secession 
Convention, 330 

Cook’s Hotel (Austin), 213, 
217, 219 
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Cookston, J. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

Cépango, in Revolution, 508 

Copano, Texas, 228 

Copano Bay, 230 

Cope, Millard, 107 

Copeland, Alfred Minot, book 
edited by, cited, 321n 

Corbin, H. G., joins Associa- 
tion, 398 

Cordova, Jacob de, see De 
Cordova, Jacob 

Coronado, Francisco Vas- 
quez de, 530n; map of 
trail of, noted, 281 

Corps of Topographical En- 
gineers, see International 
Boundary Commission 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 308, 
524; bank panic of 1893 
in, 232; book on, noted, 
265; cemetery records, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 265; first 
national bank of, 232; his- 
tory of, article on, 227- 
232; history of, noted, 543; 
hurricane (1919), 227; life- 
saving station in, 229; 
weather information be- 
fore 1887 in, 228 

Corpus Christi Bay, 230 

Corpus Christi Caller-Times: 
anniversary edition of, 
noted, 543; article in, on 
Mercer logs, noted, 227 

Corpus Christi Gazette, 230 

Corro, José Justo, 490n 

Corsicana, Texas, 118, 268 

Coryell County: archaeology, 
article on, noted, 266; in 
Secession Convention, 330 

Cés, Martin Perfecto de, 
299, 498, 514; letters of, 
cited, 493n, 494n 

Cotner, Robert C., book re- 
viewed by, 124-125 

Cotten, Fred R., 103; article 
by, 364-366; article by, 
noted, 268; contributes to 
book auction, 91; contrib- 
utors note on, 411; elected 
officer of Association, 89, 
90 

Cotten, Godwin B., article 
on, noted, 267 

Cotten, James M., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91 

Cottingham, G. W., inven- 
tion patented by, 524 

Cowing, Henry, invention 
patented by, 524 

Council House Fight (San 
Antonio), 314 

Council of Louisiana, 75, 
531, 541; letter from, 536 

Courbiére, Andrés de, 376n 

Cox, Noah, 334 

Crane, A., 316 
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Crane, Edward, on B Hall, 
quoted, 438 

Crane, R. C., article con- 
tributed by, noted, 270 

Cravens, Kathryn, joins As- 
sociation, 287 

Crawford, Durwood D., joins 
Association, 120 

Crawford, George W., and 
Texas State Gazette, 192 

Crenshaw, Micajah, inven- 
tion patented by, 522 

Creuzbaur, Robert, 224; in- 
vention patented by, 524 

Crockett, David, 403; book 
on, noted, 404 

Crockett, Mrs. Harry, 104 

Crockett, Texas, 221 

Croft, Thomas H., joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Croix, Teodoro de: letter to, 
cited, 527n; letter to, quot- 
ed, 376n 

Crook, Wilson W., articles 
by, noted, 266 

Crosby County, history of, 
book on, noted, 270-271 

Crossman, Captain 
230 

Crowell, Nancy, 105 

Crozier, S. D., 212 

Crudgington, John, article 
by, noted, 118 

Cryptograms in General 
Land Office, article on, 
243-245 

Cuero, Texas, DeWitt Coun- 
ty Museum opened at, 278 

Culberson, D. Sullivan, joins 
Association, 288 

Culberson, Olin, 105 

Culberson, Mrs. Olin, 105 

Cullinan, Joseph Stephen, 
110 

Culp, John H., Jr., joins 
Association, 559 

Culpepper, Mrs. J. C., joins 
Association, 120 

Cushing, E. H., 219; on 
John Marshall, quoted, 196 

Cushney, William H., and 
Texas State Gazette, 191- 
192 

Cut ’n Shoot, Texas, infor- 
mation on, noted, 396 


Dabbs, J. Autrey: article 
translated by, cited, 45n, 
47n, 48n, 51n, 52n, 58n, 
55n, 57n, 58n, 59n, 61n; 
book by, listed, 273 

Daily State Journal, 347n 

Daily Texan, and B Hall, 
425, 435 

Daingerfield, W. H.: ap- 
pointed commissioner by 
Houston, 39; letter from 
Houston, quoted, 41-42; 
letter from Houston, cited, 
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39n, 40n, 42n; letter from 
Jones, cited, 39n 

“Daisy Girl—a Ballad,” cit- 
ed, 314n 

Dale, Edward Everett, re- 
ceives appointment, 390 


Dallas, Texas: cattle trails 
through, article on, 364- 
366; French immigrants 
in, 3; history of, book on, 
reviewed, 123-125; incen- 
diarism in, 199; influence 
of railroads on, 560-561; 
medical education in, arti- 
cle on, noted, 268 


Dallas Artillery Company, 
213 

Dallas County: archaeology, 
article on, noted, 266; plea 
from citizens for conven- 
ing of legislature, 14; in 
Secession Convention, 330 

Dallas County Agricultural 
and Mechanical Associa- 
tion, 13 

Dallas Herald, cited, 315n 

Dallas Morning News, 125, 
389; article in, noted, 279 

Dallas Texas Volksblatt, the- 
sis on, noted, 267 

Dallas Times Herald, 125 

Dalley’s Magical Pain Ex- 
tractor (nostrum), 8 

Dana and the Sun, cited, 
346n 

Dance, C. P., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Dance, D. E., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Dance, J. H., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Dancy, J. W., 330 

Dandelion (steamer), 280 

Daniel, Price, 287 

Darden, Fannie A. D., arti- 
cle by, cited, 319n 

Darden and Store 
(Austin), 200, 223 

Darter, W. A., and B Hall, 
435n 

Datos de los Trabajos Astro- 
nomicos y Topograficos 
Despuestos en Forma de 
Diario, cited, 170n 

Daugherty, Paul E., joins 
Association, 558 

Daugherty, Mrs. Paul E., 
joins Association, 558 

Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine, arti- 
cle in, noted, 265 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 
103, 112 

Davenport, J. H., book by, 
cited, 159n 

Davenport, T. G., 333 

David Crockett, noted, 404 

David S. Terry of Califor- 
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nia: Duelling Judge, re- 
viewed, 292-295 

“David M. Warren and Al- 
vah Warren Journalism 
Scholarship Fund,’’ 387- 
388 

Davidson, A. H., 329 

Davidson vs. State, 161 

Davion, » 40; end 
Taensa Indians, 76n 

Davis, Mrs. . Houston 
photographer, 318 

Davis, Andrew, article by, 
noted, 267 

Davis, Bryan H., Jr., 105 

Davis, Edmund J., 145, 347n; 
elected governor, 147-148; 
leader of radicals in Con- 
vention of 1868, 146-147; 
and Semicolon case, 149- 
153; Union sympathizer, 
143 

Davis, James: and Army of 
the Republic, 3808; letter 
from Houston, cited, 41n; 
sent by Houston to organ- 
ize emigrants in militia, 
41 

Davis, Jefferson, 215; as- 
signs Texas Brigade to 
Virginia, 216 

Davis, Nicholas A.: book by, 
cited, 196n, 212n, 220n; 
quoted, 195-196 

Davis, Ronald L., 105; book 
reviewed by, 295-296 

Davis Mountains, 390-391, 
556 

Davol, Mrs. Frank H., 105 

Davril, . 587 

Day, James, 87, 105; book 
reviewed by, 135-137 

Day, Mrs. James, 105 

Day, Mabel, information on, 
noted, 394 

Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
see Texas Schoo! for the 
Deaf 

Deaf Smith County, history 
of, inquiry concerning, 280 

Deane, Captain - » and 
Sibley’s cannons, 278 

De Bow, J. D. B., book by, 
cited, 8n, 4n, 7n 

De Bow’s Leview, article in, 
on Olmstead’s travel books, 
noted, 15 

De Bray, Xavier B., 219 

Declaration of Independence, 
277 

De Cordova, Jacob, 312 

Découvertes et établissements 
des Francais dans louest 
et dans le sud de l’Amér- 
ique Septentrionale (1614- 
1754). Mémoires et docu- 
menis Originaux, cited, 
7in 


Deen, Calloway, 334 

De la Filoche, 
380 

De la Mathe, Nicolas, 376n 

Delaney, E. C., book by, 
listed, 273 

De la Pena, José Enrique, 
504; book by, cited, 493n, 
494n, 497n, 498n, 499n, 
501ln, 502n, 5038n, 504n, 
508n, 509n, 510n, 511n 


Delaware Indians, 377n 

Delgado, Pedro, experiences 
of, in Texas Revolution, 
507-508 

Dellee, Pete, 346 

Del Rio, Texas, letter writ- 
ten from, 275 

Demeuve, 76 

De Méziéres, Athanase: let- 
ter of, cited, 527n; letter 
of, on Tawakoni Indians, 
quoted, 878n; letter of, on 
Tonkawa Indians, quoted, 
376n 

Democratic party, 13, 14 

Democratic State Convention 


(1858), 195 
De Montel, Charles, 333 
De Montigny, » and 


Taensa Indians, 76n 
DeMorse, Ida, speech at flag 
presentation, quoted, 17 
Denman, Will, 337, 342n, 345 
Denny, John W., book by, 
noted, 551 

Denton, Texas, 268 

Denton County, Union sen- 
timent in, 15 

Denton Mare (quarter horse), 
291-292 

Department of Texas, mate- 
rial on, noted, 110 

Derbanne, 537 

De Solis, Gaspar José: diary 
of, cited, 49n, 52n, 54n, 
55n; diary of, quoted, 49, 
52 

De Soto, Hernando, and Ka- 
dohadacho Indians, 86n 

DeVeuve, Henry, invention 
patented by, 523 

Development of Education 
in Texas, cited, 10n, 11n 


Devillardeau, , letter 
from, 536 
Deville, (Jesuit), 79 


Devil’s Ditch (Red River), 
82 

Devil’s Fork of Little Red 
River, Arkansas, 134-185 

Devil’s Ridge, 554 

Devil’s River, 557 

Devine, Thomas J., 328; and 
Roberts Court, 156 

DeWitt County: immigrants 
in, 8; polities in, book on, 
noted, 264 


DeWitt County Museum, 
opening of, noted, 278 

Deyo, Ed, 563 

Deyo, Reuben, 563 

De Zavala, Lorenzo, and 
Santa Anna, 507 

De Zavala papers, noted, 109 

Diamond, J. J., 330 

Diamond, W. W., 326, 331 

Diamond Six, receives award, 


Diaz, Porfirio, article on, 


D’Iberville, Pierre le Moyne: 
and Adaes Indians, 86n; 
and Natchitoches Indians, 
84n; and Taensa Indians, 
76n 

Diboll, Texas, Forest History 
Foundation makes _ inter- 
views at, 110 

Dick, Everett, article by, 
cited, 341n, 342n, 348n 

Dickens County, 271, 398 

Dickinson, Andrew G., joins 
Association, 287 

Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 170n, 173n, 
841n, 348n; supplementary 
volume, noted, 110 

Dictionary of Americanisms, 
cited, 340n, 349n, 350n 

Dielmann, Henry B., 104 

Dielmann, Mrs. Henry B., 
104 

Dinwiddie, Hardaway Hunt, 
book on, noted, 263 

Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, 
cited, 33n 

Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the United States: In- 
ter-American Affairs, 1831- 
1869, cited, 167n 

Diplomatic history: bound- 
ary dispute (1840), Aris- 
ta’s counter-proposals, 24- 
25; boundary dispute 
(1840), Molano’s propos- 
als, 24; boundary dispute 
(1840), peace negotiations 
of, 27-28; Sam Houston’s 
handling of war fever 
(1842), article on, 29-44; 
relations of Republic with 
France, article on, noted, 
34n 

Disch, Billy, 429 

Disturnell, J.: map by, 167- 
168, 169; map by, dilemma 
of, resolved, 186-187; map 
by, El Paso del Norte, lo- 
eation on, 177; map by, 
errors in, 174; map by, 
picture of, between pages 
168 and 169 

Divided We Stand, 112 

Dixon, Sam Houston, book 
by, cited, 319n 
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Doan’s Crossing (Red River), 


365 

Dobie, J. Frank, 286; article 
by, reviewed, 405; book by, 
cited, 344n, 349n, 350n, 
852n; comment on W. P. 
Webb, quoted, 112 


Dockstader, Frederick J., 
book compiled by, noted, 
138 


Documentos para la historia 
de la Guerra de Tejas, ar- 
ticle in, cited, 501n, 509n 

Doddridge, Arkansas, 250n 

Doffing, J. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 559 

Dolores y Viana, Mariano 
de los, feud of, with civil 
government, 61 

Domatti, Mrs. John F., joins 
Association, 287 

Donecker, Della, 104 

Donecker, Frances, 104; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
91 

Donelson, John, 333 

Doniphan, Alexander W., 
and treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, 168-169 

Donley, S. P., 148; removed 
from Supreme Court, 154 

Donovan, J. T., invention 
patented by, 523 

Dooley, M. A., letter to Roe- 
mer, noted, 73-74 

Doss, William C., invention 
patented by, 523 

Doss Valley, Indian Cave at, 
speech on, noted, 88 

Double File Indian Road, 
365 


Dougherty, E., 332 

Douglas, Texas, 256n 

Dowdey, Clifford, 129 

Dowlen, George E., 105 

Dresel, Gustav, book by, cit- 
ed, 319n 

Drew, Ronald F., 390 

Dromundo, Ricardo, appoint- 
ed purveyor of Mexican 
army, 495 


Drover’s Cottage (Abilene, 
Kansas), 339n 

DuBois, Foy L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

Dubuisso™, 

Dudley, “zs. L. E., 107 

Duffau’s Drug Store (Aus- 
tin), 223 

Dugan, Frank H., book re- 
viewed by, 562-564 

Duganne, A. H. J.: book by, 
cited, 16n; comments on 
Texans, quoted, 16 

Duke, Escal Franklin, dis- 
sertation by, noted, 547 

Duke, Mrs. R. L., article by, 
noted, 271 
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Dulchionis (Oulchionis) In- 
dians, 84, 85, 375 

Dumfries, Virginia, army 
camp (Texas’ Brigade) 
near, 220 

Du Miroir, Antoine, 374n 

Dunagan, J. C., 105 

Duncan, J. T., 105 

Duncan, Mrs. Merle (Mrs. 
J. Bruce), 104; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91; 
elected officer of Associa- 
tion, 89, 90 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 104 

Dunham, J. H., 331 

Dunman, Robert Leander, in- 
formation on, noted, 394 

Dunn, David H., 272 

Dunn, Fabius, 104 

Dunn, William Edward, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 58n 

Dunning, William Archibald, 
book honoring, cited, 322n 


Du Rivage, » 80, 253, 
372, 374, 375-879, 380, 529, 
533 

Durrill, Mrs. R. B., 554, 555 

Du Tisne, 85; and 


Osage Indians, 251n 
Duverney, Paris, 77 
Dykes, J. C., 286; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91 


Eacott, Mrs. Douglas, 544 

Eagle Mountain, 555 

Eagle Pass, Texas, 180 

Eagle Springs, 554, 555 

Eagleton, N. Ethie, 114 

Earley, E., 330 

Early Explorations and Mis- 
sion Establishments in 
Texas, cited, 48n 

Early Texas Album: Fifty 
Illustrations with Notes, 
listed, 273 

Early Texas Verse, 1835- 
1850, cited, 314n 

East Fork of Mill Creek, 
244, 245 

East Shawnee Trail, 337, 
342n 

East Texas, 258n, 256n; 
American Historical Asso- 
ciation index on, repro- 
duced, 266-269; Indians of, 
520n; Indians of, book on, 
reviewed, 295-296; Span- 
iards abandon, 86n 

Eastland road, 365 

Eaves, Charles Dudley, book 
by, noted, 272 

Eby, Frederic, book by, cit- 
ed, 10n, 11n 

Economic history, 6-7, 33- 
34; of Brazoria County, 
543; foreign loans, book 
on, cited, 33n 

Economic Survey of Angle- 
ton, Brazoria County, Tex- 
as, noted, 543 
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Ector County, book on, not- 
ed, 271 

Eddins, Ray, 103 

Eddins, Mrs. Ray, 103 

Editing, comment on, quot- 
ed, 109 . 

Editing the Small Magazine, 
quoted, 109-110 

Edmunds, P., letter from 
Houston, cited, 41n 

Education, 7-8, 10-11, 12; in 
Brown County, informa- 
tion on, noted, 402; Chris- 
tian, publications, 11-12; 
development of, in Texas, 
book on, cited, 10n, 11n; 
in Mexico, speech on, not- 
ed, 287; in the United 
States, speech on, noted, 
287 

Edward, David B., book by, 
cited, 460n, 462n, 465n 

Edwards, George Wharton, 
painting by, noted, 548 

Edwards, Haden H., 333 

Edwards, Herbert Rook, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 34n 

Edwards, Mrs. Margaret 
Royalty, contributes to 
book auction, 91 

Edwards, Roy, article by, 
noted, 396 

Edwards Plateau, article on, 
noted, 271 

Eggenhofer, Nick, book il- 
lustrated by, reviewed, 
290-292 

Eighth Census of the Unit- 
ed States, cited, 2n, 323n, 
324n, 326n, 327n 

Eighth Legislature, 206 

Eighth Texas Cavalry, 220 

Eikel, Bob, speech by, noted, 
88 


Elam foci, article on, noted, 
266 

El Ancla (Matamoros), cit- 
ed, 19n, 20n, 21n, 22n, 23n, 
26n 

El Atascosa (San José Mis- 
sion ranch), 54 

Elder, Herbert W., article 
by, noted, 266 

Election of 1873, 150-153, 
162, 163 

Elgin, R. M., 222 

Elkins, J. M., information 
on, noted, 394 

Elliott, Claude: article by, 
cited, 143n; article by, 
noted, 262; book reviewed 
by, 130-132; contributes to 
book auction, 91 

Ellis, Anna, article by, not- 
ed, 260 

Ellis, Temple Ann, book by, 
noted, 270-271 

Ellis County, in Secession 
Convention, 330 
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Ellis vs. McKinley, 157 

Ellison, W. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 557 

El Mar Rancho, 228 

El Paso, Texas, 258n, 269, 
271, 550-553; Sibley’s can- 
nons, inquiry concerning, 
278 

El Paso County, 552; in Se- 
cession Convention, 330 

El Paso Historical Society, 
article on, noted, 283 

El Paso del Norte, Chi- 
huahua, 72, 180, 186-187, 
188; in  Bartlett-Condé 
agreement, 175-178; Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, site of first meet- 
ing of, 174, location of, 
on Disturnell’s map, 174, 
177; location of, in treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 166, 
167, 168-169; railroad route 
through, 183; in Texas- 
New Mexico boundary dis- 
pute, 164. See also Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission 

El Paso del Norte (pass), 
187 

El Paso Public Library, 551- 
552 

El Tureo (Indian guide), 
530n 

Emery, Edwin, book by, cit- 
ed, 346n 

Emmett, William, invention 
patented by, 523 

Emory, William H.: and 
Bartlett-Condé agreement, 
179-180, 181-182, 183; com- 
pletion of boundary-line 
running, 172; dispute with 
J. D. Gray, 179-180; docu- 
ment by, cited, 167n; let- 
ters of, cited, 178n, 180n, 
181n, 182n, 189n, 190n; 
and initial-point dispute, 
188-189; and location of 
San Diego, 168; and Lower 
Rio Grande survey, 189- 
190; military reconnais- 
sance notes, cited, 188n; 
railroad route surveyed by, 
noted, 183; re-organization 
of survey party, 180-181; 
report by, cited, 172n, 
18in, 188n, 188n; and 
transcontinental railroad 
route, 166-167 

Enchanted Rock, 353 

End of the Spanish Regime, 
listed, 274 

Endress, George, and B Hall, 
430 

Engineering, see Smith, Wil- 
liam Fielding 

Epperson, Benjamin H., anti- 


secession speech by, noted, 
209 

Erath, Lucy A., book edited 
by, cited, 34n 

Ericson, Joe E.: article by, 
457-466; contributors note 
on, 567; thesis by, cited, 
457n 

Erosophian Society (Baylor 
University), 12 

Errazu, see Rubio and Er- 
razu commercial house 

Eruipiame (Ervipiame) In- 
dians, 876n 

Escobedo, Mariano, article 
on, noted, 263 

Escudero, J. A., and loca- 
tion of El Paso del Norte, 
Chihuahua, 168 

Espada Mission, see San 
Francisco de la Espada 
Mission 

Espiritu Santo land grant, 
158 

Essays on Historiography, 
noted, 132 

Estep, Raymond, 103 

Estep, Mrs. Raymond, 103 

Estrada, Teodoro R., joins 
Association, 399 

Etzler, Thomas Herbert, the- 
sis by, noted, 267 

Evans, Lemuel D., 153; ap- 
pointed chief justice, 148; 
opinion on law, quoted, 
158-159; Oran M. Roberts 
supported by, 159; and 
suffrage fight, 146 

Evans, Sam, joins Associa- 
tion, 120 

Everitt, Stephen Hendrick- 
son, 316 

Ewing, Floyd, 104 

Ewing, Thomas, 172; letter 
to, cited, 172n; report of, 
cited, 170n, 171n 

Ewing, Thomas _ Jefferson, 
book on, noted, 261 

Excerpts from the Memorias 
for the History of the 
Province of Texas: cited, 
50n, 52n, 58n, 54n, 57n, 
59n, 60n, 61n; listed, 273 

Expansionism (1836), 31 

Expansionist Movement in 
Texas, 1836-1850, noted, 
8in 

Ex Parte Lowe, cited, 158n 

Ex Parte Rodriquez, 158 

“Eyes of Texas,” 422; early 
use of phrase, 115 


F Brand, 870 

“F” Ranch, article on, not- 
ed, 263 

Fabens, Texas, 553 

Faber, John, Jr., 317 

Fabulous Quarter Horse: 
Steel Dust, reviewed, 290- 
292 


Fagan, James L., inventions 
patented by, 523 

Fagan, Joseph, invention 
patented by, 523 

Fall, G. R., and Jackson 
Mississippian, 194 

Fall, John N., 333 

Falls County, 345n; in Se- 
cession Convention, 330 

Fannin, James W., and Mat- 
amoros Expedition, 302 

Fannin County, 191, 250n; in 
Secession Convention, 330 

Farmer, John G.: article by, 
248-245; contributors note 
on, 298 

Fayette County, 354n; immi- 
grants in, 3; politics in, 
beok on, noted, 264; in 
Secession Convention, 330 

Fechet, J. E., letter of, cit- 
ed, 476n 

Federal army posts, popu- 
lation centered around, 
alone Rio Grande (1869), 


4 

Federal and State Constitu- 
tions, Colonial Charters, 
and Other Organic Laws 
of the United States, cit- 
ed, 459n, 460n, 461n, 462n, 
463n, 464n, 465n 

Federalists, of northern Mex- 
ico, 32, 838; article on 
attempted revolution by, 
18-28 

Feeney, John H., 334 

Female seminaries, book on, 
noted, 267 

Fenee-cutting war, in Brown 
Courty, information on, 
noted, 401 

Ferguson, Dan, 103; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
91 

Ferguson, James Edward, on 
B Hall, quoted, 432 

Fercuson, Rowena, quoted, 
109-110 

Terguson, Thomas Campbell, 
jcins Association, 121 

Field, Albert, joins Associa- 
tion, 557 

Field, Mrs. Albert, joins As- 
sociaticn, 557 

Field, D., 333 

Field. Stephen J., 294 

Field & Laboratory: article 
in, cited, 315n; articles in, 
noted, 262, 264, 266, 268 

Fielden, Clay M., 105 

Fifth Military District, 144- 
155 

Fight for Freedom, listed, 
274 

Filisola, Vicente: article by, 
cited, 494n, 509n; letters 
to, cited, 491n, 494n, 495n, 
496n, 498n, 499n, 501n, 
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503n, 508n; memoirs of, 
cited, 491n, 492n, 494n, 
495n, 497n, 498n, 500n, 
501n, 502n, 5038n; and Tex- 
as Revolution, 491, 494, 
495, 496-497, 508, 508, 509, 
510 

Filizola, Umberto Daniel, 
thesis by, cited, 491n, 495n, 
496n, 498n, 499n, 501n, 
508n, 505n 

Fillmore, Millard, and Inter- 
national Boundary survey, 


185 

Filoche, , see De la 
Filoche, 

Financial history, 29, 33-34, 
39, 42 


Finding of Texas, listed, 274 

“Fine Old Irish Gentlemen” 
(songz), 222 

First Congress, and Army of 
the Republic, 299, 306 

First Presbyterian Church 
(Brownwood), information 
on, noted, 402 

First State Bank of Pan- 
handle, 386 

Fisher, George Adams: book 
by, cited, 15n; comment on 
political situation (1860), 
15 

Fisher, Henry Francis, and 
Adelsverein, 71 

Fisher, Rhodes, 216, 217, 218, 
222, 223 

Fisher, William S., 20, 28 

Fishing, early, on Texas 
coast, 230-231 

Fitzgerald vs. Turner, 157 

Fitzhugh, Bessie Lee, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
90 

Fitzhugh, T. Champe: and 
B Hall, 427, 438; letter of, 
cited, 427n, 438n 

“Flag of the Southland” 
(song), 222 

Flanagan, J. W., 145n 

Flechazos Village, 376n 

Fletcher, Herbert, 105; con- 
tributes to book auction, 90 

Fletcher, Mrs. Herbert, 105 

Flores, Manuel, 32 

Florida (steamboat), 219 

Flourney, George M., 335; 
nominated to State Con- 
vention, 204 

Focht, John: and B Hall, 
436; letter of, cited, 437n 

Folklere: book on, noted, 
261; book on, reviewed, 
405-406; Pecos Bill, article 
on, noted, 272; San José 
chapel story, 50 

Folk music, article on, noted, 
262 

Folsom, Charles, book by, cit- 
ed, 37n 
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Folsom, George, founder of 
American Ethnological So- 
ciety, 172-173 

Fong, T. K., and Chinese 
refugees, 471, 473 

Fontaine, Edward, 315 

Food Drug Cosmetic Law 
Journal, article in, noted, 
264 

Food and Drug law, article 
on, noted, 264 

Forbes, J. P., 103 

Ford, John S., 329; article 
on, noted, 113; and Texas 
State Gazette, 193 

Ford, S., 329 

Foreman, Grant, book by, 
cited, 342n 

Forest History Foundation. 
110 

Forest History Newsletter, 
noted, 110 ~ 

Forestry, in Brazoria Coun- 
ty, 543 

Forests, national, grazing on, 
article on, noted, 265 

Forrester, Robert E., Jr., 
article by, noted, 269 

Forsgard, Gust, 69 

Forsgard, Wilhelm, 69 

Forshey, C. G., speech by, 
noted, 207 

Forsythe, John: and Austin- 
Butler dispute, 239; letter 
from Henry Meigs, quoted, 
233-234, 235 

Fort Belknap, Indian reser- 
vation near, 378n 

Fort Bend, Texas, in Texas 
Revolution, 506 

Fort Bend County, 524; in 
Secession Convention, 330 

Fort Bliss, Mormons at, not- 
ed, 467n 

Fort Davis, 556 

Fort Duncan, 180 

Fort Gibson, Indian Terri- 
tory, 337, 342n 

Fort Griffin, 398; Indians at, 
877n. See also Nanee, 
Drury Allen 

Fort Hancock, 553 

Fort Hancock Public Schools 
Library, joins Association, 
399 

Fort House (Waco), restora- 
tion of, noted, 280 

Fort Laneaster, 556-557 

Fort Quitman, 133 

Fort Saint John the Baptist, 
84, 85n, 250n 

Fort Sam Houston, Chinese 
refugees at, 470-476, 486 

Fort Sill, book on, cited, 
346n 

Fort Stockton, Texas, 556 

Fort Sumter, 389 

Fort Worth, Texas, 523; cat- 
tle trail near, 364; influ- 


4 

4 
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ence of railroads on, 560- 
561; suicide and crime in, 
article on, noted, 268 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
394; article in, noted, 396; 
book review in, noted, 396; 
Hamilton County centen- 
nial celebration, article on, 
in, noted, 276 

Forts, speech on, noted, 391 

Foster, Inez, 104 

Fourth Texas Regiment, 195 

Fouts, Mrs. Gladys, provides 
table decorations for an- 
nual meeting, 89 

Fowler, Forman, information 
on, noted, 394 

Fowler, W. J., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Fox, A. C., invention patent- 
ed by, 523 

Fox, Mrs. Jessie E., 104 

Frank, D. A., and Carrie Na- 
tion, 422, 423 

Franklin Debating Society 
(Houston), 313 

Franks, Bill, and derivation 
of “Trickham,” 277 

Franquis Benites de Lugo, 
Carlos: administration of, 
thesis on, cited, 60n; feud 
with missionaries, 60-61; 
letter to Marquis of Torre- 
blanca, cited, 61n; letter 
of, quoted, 60-61 

Frantz, Joe B., 105; article 
by, noted, 261; books re- 
viewed by, 290-292, 560-561 

Fredericksburg, Texas, 172, 
73, 344, 350-351, 352 

Freedmen’s Bureau in Texas, 
article on, noted, 262 

Freedoms Foundation, Jun- 
icr Historian award grant- 
ed by, 542 

Freemasonry in Texas: ar- 
ticle on, noted, 261; pub 
lications of, number of, 13 

Freestone County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 330 

Free Thinkers of Bell Coun- 
ty, 407 

Frémont, John C., 171; letter 
to, cited, 171n 

French in Texas, 8, 45 

Freund, Max, book translat- 
ed by, cited, 319n 

Frias, Raul Rangel, 287 

Friend, Llerena, 105; article 
by, 1-17; book by, cited, 
306n; contributes to book 
auction, 91; contributors 
note on, 139; speech by, 
noted, 87 

Friends of the Austin Public 
Library, 549-550 

From Flag to Flag: A Wom- 
an’s Adventures and Expe- 
riences in the South dur- 


Index 


ing the War, in Mexico, 
and in Cuba, cited, 5n, 6n 

Frontier: American concep- 
tion of, speeches on, noted, 
286; article on, cited, 322n; 
book on, cited, 62n; books 
on, reviewed, 130-132, 132- 
183; in Brown County, in- 
formation on, noted, 401; 
Indian problem on, 382; 
Mexican conception of, 
speeches on, noted, 286; 
protection of, 41; speeches 
on, noted, 87, 88, 130, 286 

Frontier in Perspective, re- 
viewed, 130-132 

Frontier Times, articles in 
noted, 260, 261, 262, 264, 
267, 268, 270, 271 

Frontrera, Texas, 181 

Frost, Thomas C., 330 

Fry, J. H., 211 

Fulmore School 
429 

Fulton, George W., invention 
patenied by, 522 

Fulton, Texas, 228 

Funston, Frederick: and 
American Punitive Expe- 
dition, 467; and Chinese 
refugees, 468; death of, 
470 

Furnace, W. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 399 


(Austin), 


Gaceta del Gobierno (Ciudad 
Victoria), cited, 23n, 27n 

Gadsden treaty, 190 

Gage, Larry Jay: article by, 
191-226; contributors note 
on, 297; joins Association, 
287 

Gailey, Harry A., Jr.: article 
by, 29-44; contributors note 
on, 139 

Gaines, Edmund P., inven- 
tions patented by, 522, 524 

Galbraith, John S., 286 

Gallaher, White, and White, 
map by, 168 

Galiatin, Albert, founder of 
American Ethnological So- 
ciety, 172-173 

Gallaway. Benny Paul, 104; 
speech by, noted, 87 

Gallaway, Mrs. Benny Paul, 
104 

Gallegly, Joseph E., Jr., 104 

Gallegly, Mrs. Joseph E., Jr., 


104 

Gallegly, Joseph S.: article 
by, 442-456; contributors 
note on, 567; speech by, 
noted, 87 

Galloway, A. P., 334 

Galveston, Texas, 111, 136, 
141, 159n, 263, 308, 313, 
817, 522, 528; Antonio 
Canales at, 19; Sam Hous- 
ton at, 38; nostrums dis- 


pensed in, 8; printing done 
in, 12-13; rail access 
from Brazos River bottom 
(1860), 4; steamship to 
New Orleans (1860), 5; 
Johannes Swenson’s_ ac- 
count of trip to, 67-69; and 
Texas State Gazette, 197; 
theater in, article on, 442- 
456; theater in, speech on, 
noted, 88 

Galveston Bar (of law), 149n 

Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company of New 
York City, 236n 

Galveston Civilian, plant of, 
13 

Galveston County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 331 

Galveston Daily News, 125 

Galveston, Houston, and Hen- 
derson Railroad (1859), 4 

Galveston Island: book on, 
reviewed, 289-290; in Texas 
Revolution, 507 

Galveston News, 197, 230; 
printing press of, 13; quot- 
ed, 193 

Gambrell, Herbert, 104, 287: 
article by, noted, 261; book 
by, publication of, an- 
nounced, 284, 548; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 90 

Gambrell, Thomas DeWitt 
(“Sunrise”): and B Hall, 
429, 435n, 436; letter of, 
cited, 437n 

Gambrell, Virginia Leddy 
(Mrs. Herbert), 104, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 264; book 
by, publication of, an- 
nounced, 284, 548 

Gammell, H. P. N., book 
compiled by, cited, 31n, 
300n, 301n, 305n, 306n, 
307n, 310n, 460n 

Ganahl, Charles, 332 

Ganyard, Robert L., receives 
appoirtment, 390 

Gaona, Antonio, and Texas 
Revolution, 501, 506 

Garber, Paul Neff, book by, 
cited, 190n 

Garber, Royce, presides at 
Junior Historian meeting, 
88 

Garcia, Francisco, attempted 
revolt of (Mexico), 490 

Gard, Wayne: article by, 
noted, 271; book by, cited, 
839n, 340n, 341n, 342n; 
book by, reviewed, 290- 
292; book reviewed by, 
561-562; contributes to book 
auction, 91; speech by, 
noted, 389-390 

Garde, de la, 77 

Gardner, G. Clinton, letter 
of, cited, 190n 


Garrett, Jenkins, joins As- 
sociation, 288 

Garrett, John, 318, 321n 

Garrett, Rufus S.: and B 
Hall, 481, 438; letters of, 
cited, 431n, 438n 

Garrison, George P.: book 
by, cited, 33n, 46n, 55n, 
58n, 59n; quoted, 58 

Garrison vs. Blanton, 157 

Garwood, Hiram Morgan, 
quoted, 151n 

Garwood, Mrs. St. John, 105 

Garza County, 272 

Gathright, Thomas Sanford, 
book on, noted, 263 

Gatlin, Lillian Love, 544 

Gatlin, Tom, and B Hall, 
435n 

Gems from a Texas Quarry, 
cited, 319n 

General Council, 309-310; 
and Army of the Republic, 
301-302 

General Directory and House- 
holder of Greater San An- 
tonio, 1919-1920; 1921-1922, 
cited, 478n 

General Land Office: article 
on, 241-242; Constitution 
of 1836, 242; eryptograms 
in, article on, 243-245; cur- 
rent files, 242; lamination 
of records of, 242; letters, 
241; maps, 241-242; min- 
eral lease files, 242; Peters 
Colony records, 242; Wil- 
liam S. Porter and, 242; 
publie free school land rec- 
ords, 242; Spanish Ar- 
chives, 241; Spanish Ar- 
chives, English field notes, 
picture of, between pages 
244 and 245; University 
land records, 242; veterans’ 
land board files, 242 

Geiser, Samuel Wood: ar- 
ticle by, cited, 314n, 315n; 
article by, noted, 268; book 
by, cited, 71n, 316n 

Genesis of the Aviation In- 
dustry in North Texas, 
noted, 275-276 

Gentry, Mrs. L. B., 227 

Geographical Review, article 
in, cited, 356n, 360n 

Geography of the Heavens, 


article on, cited, 
815n; “‘Concepcién stone,” 
50; tufa near San Antonio 
used for mission building, 
50 

George Petrie Memorial Col- 
lection (Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute Library), let- 
ter from, 519-521 

Georgetown, Texas, 268, 337, 
344 


Index 


Geppert, Leo J., article by, 
noted, 265 

German Pioneers in Texas, 
cited, 352n, 353n, 354n 

Germans in Texas, 8, 275, 
281, 354; book on, cited, 
8n; choir in Austin, 217; 
monument to, 111; Roem- 
er’s letter concerning 


grant, 71-74; success of 
colony, 72-78 
Gerrell, Hawley, home of, 


information on, noted, 276 
Gettysburg, death toll at, 142 
Gholson, Benjamin Franklin, 

article on, noted, 262 
Gibbs family, of Tennessee, 

160 
Gibson, Oliver L., invention 

patented by, 524 
Giddings, Emily, 551 
Giddings, George Henry, 551, 

555 
Giesberg, Robert I., receives 

appointment, 390 
Gila River, 169, 171; and 

initial-point dispute, 188; 

and southern New Mexico 

boundary, 175; and trans- 
continental railroad route, 

166-167, 183 
Gilbert, R. B., invention pat- 

ented by, 523 
Gilbreath, Dan, 105 
Gilbreath, Mrs. Dan, 105 
Gilham, , Confederate 

soldiers’ manual by, noted, 

215 
Gillespie County, 339n; for- 

eign population in, 3; let- 

ters from, article on, 336- 

355; polities in, book on, 

noted, 264 
Gillette, Henry F., 321n 
Gilliland, Sam, information 

on, noted, $94 
Gillis, Everett, 

reviewed, 406 
Gilmore, Knox: and B Hall, 

436; letter of, cited, 436n 
Gladbach, Mrs. Kathryn, 109 
Gladdis, Mrs. H. P., joins 

Association, 559 
Glass, Mrs. Vernon, Sr., ar- 

ticle by, noted, 265 
Glasscock, George, steam mill 

of, burned, 199 
Glasscock, Gus, book on, not- 

ed, 266 
Glasscock, Lucille Menze 

(Freeman), book by, not- 

ed, 266 
Glaze, Wiley E.: and B Hall, 

429; letter of, cited, 429n, 

438n; quoted, 438 
Glen Cove, Texas, informa- 

tion on, noted, 394 
Glendenning Ferry 

jana), 220 


article by, 


(Louis- 
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Glick, Walter K., 104 

Glimpe family, information 
on, noted, 406 

Glithero, John: and B Hall, 
436; letter of, cited, 437n 

Goetzmann, William H.: ar- 
ticle by, 164-190; contrib- 
utors note on, 297 

Going, Allen J., receives ap- 
pointment, 390 

Gold Country, 1828-1858: re- 
viewed, 406-408; speech 
on, noted, 548 

Goldman, Erie F., 286 

Goliad, Texas, occupied by 
Mexican troops, 38, 506 

Goliad County, in Secession 
Convention, 331 

Gémez Farias, Valentin, de- 
position of, 489-490 

Gonzales, Texas, battle of, 
contemporary account of, 
514, 516 

Gonzales County, 522; in se- 
cession Convention, 331 

Gonzalez y Gonzalez, Luis, 
287 

Good, John J., 208, 213 

Goodbread, Alexander, 229 

Good Neighbor Commission, 
286 


Goodwin, Sherman, article 
on, noted, 267 
Gore, Thomas: and Indian 


territory oil claim, 363; 
letters of, cited, 361n; and 
Red River boundary con- 
troversy, 361; testimony 
of, cited, 360n 

Gossett, Ed: and anti-‘‘Ger- 
man” movement, 433; let- 
ter of, cited, 439n; quoted, 
439 

Gould, Robert S., 157n, 333; 
and Roberts Court, 156 

“Govalle,” S. M. Swenson’s 
plantation, picture of log 
cabin on, between pages 
68 and 69 

Government of the Army of 
the Republic of Texas, 
Printed in Accordance with 
a Joint Resolution § of 
Congress, Approved Jan- 
uary 28rd, 1839, cited, 305n 

Governor’s Mansion Board 
of Supervisors, 396 

Grace Hall (Austin), 218 

Graham, B., 219 

Graham, James Duncan: dis- 
missal of, 179; dispute of, 
with A. B. Gray and J. 
R. Bartlett, 178-179; and 
initial-point controversy, 
176-178, 188; and Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, 176-189; report 
by, cited, 177n; vindica- 
tion of, 188-184 
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Graham, M. D., 334 

Graham, Philip, book by, 
cited, 314n; book edited 
by, cited, 314n 

Graham, R. Niles, 105 

Graham’s (Dad) drug store 
(Austin), 428 

Grand Canyon College Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
559 

Grand River, 342n 


Grand Junction, Tennessee, 
220 

Grand Prairie, cattle trails 
on, 365 


Grande Riviére, 248 

Granger, Gordon, emancipa- 
tion proclamation made in 
Texas by, 141 

Grant, James, and Mata- 
moros Expedition, 302 

Grant, U. S., letter to, not- 
ed, 147-148 

Grassland Historical Studies: 
Natural Resources Utiliza- 
tion in a Background of 
Science and Technology, 
noted, 133 


Grassland of North Amer- 
ica: Prolegomena to its 
History, noted, 132 

Grasslands: article on, not- 
ed, 270; book on, reviewed, 
132-188. See also Parker 
County Cattle Trails 

Graves, F. Marion, home of, 
information on, noted, 276 

Graves, William Sidney, 110 

Graviér, and Tonica 
Indians, 78n 

Gray, Andrew B., 170, 176; 
and Bartlett-Condé agree- 
ment, 183; book by, cited, 
170n; dismissal of, 179; 
and J. D. Graham dispute, 
178-179; and _ initial-point 


controversy, 176-178, 187, 
189; letter of, cited, 170n; 
report by, cited, 176n, 
177n, 187n 


Gray, Archie D.: and B Hall, 
438, 485n; letter of, cited, 
439n, 440n; quoted, 439 

Gray, George H., 212 

Gray, John R., on B Hall, 
quoted, 440 

Gray, Milly Richards, diary 
of, cited, 319n, 321n 

Gray, P. W., 381 

Gray, William Fairfax, 317, 
319 

Grayson County, 427; and 
Confederate loan, 217; his- 
tory of, book on, cited, 
348n; in Secession Con- 


vention, 331 

Great Britain, source of mi- 
gration to Texas 
and 1860), 3 


(1850 
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Great Plains: book on, re- 
viewed, 132-133; frontier 
line (1860), 4 

Great Plains, 112; cited, 57n, 
59n 

Greeley, Horace: books on, 
cited, 346n; support of, in 
Texas, 346 

Green, Alexander, 200 

Green, F. M., book by, cited, 
457n, 459n 

Green, John Alexander, 335; 
nominated to State Con- 
vention, 204 

Green, Mrs. Rena Maverick, 
105; contributes to book 
auction, 91 

Green, Thomas J., 212, 218; 
and Army ofthe Republic, 
303 

Greene, , and Army of 
the Republic, 303 

Greenwall, Henry, picture of, 
facing page 446; speech on, 
noted, 88; theater of, ar- 
ticle on, 442-456 

Greer County case, 358 

Gregg, Alexander: attitude 
of, toward secession, 206; 
letter to clergy, quoted, 
217; prayer of, 205; speech 
by, noted, 218 

Gregg, Eleanor H., presents 
flag, 216 

Gregg, John, 330 

Gregg, Josiah, New Mexico 
southern boundary, infor- 
mation on, noted, 188 

Gregg County (Texas) His- 
tory, noted, 543-544 

Gresh, Margaret, essay by, 
noted, 549 

Grierson, Benjamin H., ar- 
ticle on, noted, 113 

Griffin, Charles, and Fifth 
Military District, 144 

Grigar, Louis A., joins As- 
sociation, 398 

Grimes County, in Secession 
Convention, 331 

Grinage, A. M., letter from, 
519-521 

Grinage, Alexander, letter to, 
519-521 

Grinage, Susan, 520 

Grinaker, Robert L., Asso- 
ciation auditor, 91 

Gringo Builders, noted, 563 

Gross, Mrs. Sarah C., con- 
tributes to book auction, 
90 

Grove, Texas, on overland 
mail route, 106 

Guadalajara, archbishop of, 
and missions, 47 

Guadalupe County: politics 
in, book on, noted, 264; 
in Secession Convention, 
331 


Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty 
of, 179, 182, 186-187, 190; 
and Indians, protection 
from, 177-178; and Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, 166-170, 171; and 
southern transcontinental 
railroad route, 188-189 

Guadalupe River, 106, 346n, 
368, 369, 514; fertility of 
valley of, noted, 72 

Guardia, William, 104 

Guerra de Reforma Segun el 
archivo del General Man- 
uel Doblado, 1857-1860, list- 
ed, 278 

Guerra de Tejas, Memorias 
de un Soldado, cited, 496n, 
499n, 500n, 502n, 509n 

Guide to the Latin American 
Manuscripts in the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library, list- 
ed, 273 

Guile, Wm., 517 

Gulf Coast, 377n; American 
Historical Association in- 
dex on, reproduced, 265- 
266; book on, noted, 265; 
fishing on, 230-231; history 
of, article on, 227-232; 
history, letters of Harris 
Kempner, noted, 111; his- 
tory, speech on, noted, 88; 
mail line connections, 106- 
107; ports of, connection 
with interior, 165-166; in 
treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, 167 

Gulick, Charles Adams, Jr.: 
book edited by, cited, 19n, 
35n, 303n, 314n, 317n, 
318n, 321n 

Gunter, G., article by, noted, 
266 

Gustav Dresel’s Houston 
Journal: Adventures in 
North America and Texas, 
1837-1841, cited, 319n 

Guy, Duane F., receives ap- 
pointment, 391 


Haas, Oscar, contributes to 
book auction, 91 
Hacienda, speech on, noted, 
286 
Hackett, 
421 
Haddick, Jack A., 
appointment, 390 
Hager, William M., 
Association, 288 
Hainai Indians, 256n, 375n 
Halbouty, Michel T., book 
by, noted, 265-266 
Haley, James Evetts: book 
by, noted, 264; quoted, 53; 
thesis by, cited, 53n 
Hall, A. B., and Semicolon 
ease, 153 


Jim, and B Hall, 
receives 


joins 


Hall, Adaline Jane Sargent, 
339n, 351 

Hall, Charlton, and B Hall 
remains, 437-488 

Hall, Clarence, 337, 347 

Hall, Horace Mark (Hod): 
letters of, article on, 336- 
855; letters of, cited, 339n, 
345n, 3847n, 849n, 353n; 
memoir of, cited, 849n; 
picture of, facing page 
336 

Hall, Jess C., 336, 338, 339n, 
349n 

Hall, Jesse M., 337n 

Hall, John H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

Hall, Joseph S.: article edit- 
ed by, 336-355; contribu- 
tors note on, 410; joins 
Association, 288; letters of, 
cited, 339n, 345n, 347n, 
349n, 353n 

Hall, Mita Holsapple, book 
by, cited, 343n 

Hall, S. Z., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Hall, Sylvia, 337, 347 

Hall, Thomas J., inventions 
patented by, 522 

Hall, William Hubbard, 337, 
338, 353 

Hall of State, article on, not- 
ed, 264 

Hallettsville, Texas, 523 

Hamer, Mrs. Marcelle, 
552 

Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
159, 199; appointed asso- 
ciate justice, 145; biogra- 
phy of, 162-168; candidate 
for governor, 147; elected 
state senator, 209; leader 
of moderates at Conven- 
tion of 1868, 145-147; Re- 
construction policy of, 142- 
143: and Semicolon case, 
153; speech by, noted, 209; 
and suffrage fight, 146; 
thesis on, noted, 147n 

Hamilton, C. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 120 

Hamilton, James: failure of, 
in boundary negotiations 
with Mexico, 31; letter 
from Santa Anna, cited, 
8in 

Hamilton, Morgan C., 145n, 
150; leader of radicals at 
Convention of 1868, 145- 
146 


551- 


Hamilton, R. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

Hamilton, Sam R., books of, 
donated to Barker Texas 
History Center, 115-116 

Hamilton, Texas, 276 

Hamilton County, centennial 


Index 


celebration, article on, not- 
ed, 276 

Hammeken, Adelaide Matil- 
da Mexia, 109 

Hammeken, George L., 109, 
$19 

Hammett, Wash, 212 

Hammons, Mrs. Juanita, 125 

Hamner, Mrs. R. T., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 90 

Hampton, Joseph W., 194; 
quoted, 192; and Texas 
State Gazette, 192 

Hancock, Fred, and B Hall, 
435n 

Hancock, George, 
213, 222 

Hancock, W. K., 286 

Hancock, Winfield S., and 
Fifth Military District, 145 

Hancock Opera House (Aus- 
tin), 422 

Hancock Theater (Austin), 
431 

Handbook of Latin American 
Studies, noted, 274 


209, 212, 


Handbook of Texas, 112; 
cited, 313n, 3817n, 321n, 
347n, 348n, 350n, 352n, 


358n; recommended by Tex- 
as Education Agency, 107 


Handlin, Oscar, 128 

Hansford’s Texas State Reg- 
ister (1856), printing of, 
13 

Hanighen, Frank C., book 
by, cited, 490n, 496n 

Hankard, Robert A., Jr., 
105 

Harbor Island: lighthouse, 
228-229; quarantine sta- 
tion, 229 

Hardcastle, E. L. F., letter 
of, cited, 182n 

Hardeman, Peter, 213 

Hardeman, W. P., 331 

Hardie, James, invention pat- 
ented by, 522 

Hardie, Thornton: and B 
Hall, 436; letter of, cited, 
437n 

Hardin County, in Secession 
Convention, 331 

Harding, Mrs. R. E., 
joins Association, 287 

Harding, Warren G., and 
Chinese refugee bill, 485 

Hardwicke, Robert E., 279 

Harlow’s Weekly (Oklahoma 
City), cited, 357n 


282; 


Harmon, Frank G.: letter 
of, cited, 440n; quoted, 
439-440 


Harney, William Selby: cap- 
ture of, 218; Unionist ac- 
tivities of, 213 

Harper, C. A., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 
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Harper, Walter, article by, 
noted, 270 

Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine, article in, cited, 
316n 

Harrell, Mrs. R. A., 557 

Harris, A. Watkins, 105 


Harris, Mrs. A. Watkins, 
105 

Harris, Ethel Wilson, book 
by, cited, 50n, 55n 

Harris, Gene, and B Hall, 
424, 428 


Harris, J. M.: letter of, cit- 
ed, 424n; quoted, 424 

Harris, R. K., article by, 
noted, 266 

Harris, Roy, 396 

Harris County, 158, 261, 314n, 
article on, noted, 265; flood 
control district, book on, 
noted, 266; probate rec- 
ords, cited, 315n, 317n, 
319n, 320n; in Secession 
Convention, 381 

Harrisburg, Texas, 218; army 
camp near, 219; article on, 
noted, 265; on rail route 
from Galveston Bay to 
Brazos River bottom (1860), 
4; in Texas Revolution, 
506, 507 

Harrison, Lowell H., 391 

Harrison County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 331 

Hart, James P.: article by, 
noted, 148n, 262; and B 
Hall, 437, 4388 

Hartung, A. M., article by, 


noted, 271 

Harvey, James Bell, joins 
Asscciation, 288 

Harwell, W. B., 105; joins 
Association, 120 

Hasinai (Assinai) Indians, 
88, 252n, 258, 256, 267, 


258, 872, $78, 874, 875, 
876n, 378n, 380, 587, 541 
Haskell County, 398 
Hasskarl, Robert A., Jr.: 
book by, reviewed, 135-137; 
joins Association, 121 
Hatcher, Mrs. Mattie Austin, 
126; book by, cited, 318n 
Haugh, George F., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 90 
Haviland, I. E., invention 
patented by, 522 


Havins, T. R., 104; article 
by, noted, 270; book by, 
noted, 396-397; book by, 


reviewed, 401-403; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91 

Hawks, F. S., founder of 
American Ethnological So- 
ciety, 172-173 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, in- 
formation on, in General 
Land Office files, 242 
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Hayes, J. R., 382 

Haynes, Juliet, 105 

Haynes, William C., inven- 
tion patented by, 523 

Haynes family, book on, not- 
ed, 268 

Haynesworth, Cadet % 
fired first shot of Civil War, 
389 

Hays, John C.: and Army 
of the Republic, 309; ar- 
ticle on, noted, 262; Texas 
Ranger band of, along bor- 
der, 32 

Hays County: Confederate 
army camp in, noted, 216, 
218; in Secession Conven- 
tion, 331; and Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, 221 

Head, W. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 558 

Head, Mrs. W. B., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Heard, Daniel, 65; leader of 
Swedish emigration group, 
64 

Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, 
U. S. House of Represent- 
atives, on H. R. 178, a Bill 
Authorizing Payment of 
All Money Received as 
Royalty from Red River Oil 
Lands to the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache Tribes 
of Indians, cited, 363n 

Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, 
U. S. House of Represent- 
atives, on H. R. 12233 and 
H. R. 18475, Bills Regard- 
ing the Leasing of Oil 
and Gas Lands in the Red 
River District, Oklahoma, 
cited, 361n 

Hedgcoxe War, 562 

Hedges, John T., joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Hedstrim, mission- 
ary, visits Swedish emi- 
grants on board ship, 67 

Heerbrugger, Emil, 319 

Hefiey, George, and B Hall, 
434 

Heinsohn, Edmund: and B 
Hall, 425; letter of, cited, 
438n; quoted, 438 

Helen L. Card Gallery of 
Western Art, 548 

Hellwig, William, joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, and 
Texas State Gazette, 198 

“Helperism,” see Texas State 
Gazette 

Hemphill, John, speech by, 
noted, 216-217 

Hemphill’s Book Stores, pro- 
vide 75th Year display for 


Index 


annual meeting, picture of, 
between pages 88 and 89 

Hempstead, Texas, 136 

Henderson, F. L., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Henderson, G. F. R., book 
by, cited, 142n 

Henderson, Harry McCorry, 
103; article by, noted, 267; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91 

Henderson, T. S., speech of, 
on twenty-fifth anniversary 
of University of Texas, 
noted, 116 

Henderson, William F., ar- 
ticle on, noted, 267 

Henderson, Texas, 523; in- 
cendiarism at, 199 

Henderson County: Norwe- 
gian immigrants in, 3-4; 
in Secession Convention, 
331 

Hendrick, Frances Kellam, 
105 

Henning, E. J.: letters to, 
cited, 470n, 4838n; and 
United States residence for 
Chinese refugees, 482, 483, 
485 

Hennings, Johannes, 319 

Henri, Robert, and B Hall, 
430 

Hensley, Harmon, 245 

Herbert, P. T., 330 

Hereford industry, article on, 
noted, 263 

Herff, Charles A., article by, 
noted, 270 

Hering, Julia Lee, thesis by, 
cited, 322n 

Heritage Society of Waco, 
114; report from, 392-393 

Hermans, Alva, _ invention 
patented by, 523 

Hermans, Mary E., invention 
patented by, 523 

Herndon, John Hunter, 315 

Hero (steamer), 65 

Heroes of San Jacinto, cit- 
ed, 319n 

Herrick, Frances Hobart, 
book by, cited, 316n 

Hesperian, article in, noted, 
289 

Hester, Mrs. J. A., 544 

Hetfield, Frank, 229 

Heusinger, Edward, book by, 
cited, 48n 

Heyser, Mrs. Fred, joins As- 
sociation, 398 

Hickey, Thomas, 232 

Hickok, Wild Bill, 3387n 

Hicks, A. W. O., 334 

Hicks, Mrs. M. E., and B 
Hall, 419, 485n 

Hidalgo County, in Secession 
Convention, 332 


Highsmith, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, article on, noted, 261 

Hightower, Jack E., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 90 

Hill, George, 104 

Hill, Mrs. George A., Jr., 107 

Hill, Joe M.: and B Hall, 
431; letter of, cited, 431n 

Hill, John H., 285 

Hill, L. E., and B Hall, 418- 
419 

Hill, Lon, 563 

Hill, Sarah Althea, see Ter- 
ry, Sarah Althea Hill 

Hill, T. B. J., 828 

Hil, T. ©. 8 

Hill County, in 
Convention, 332 

Hill Country, 275 

Hille, Charles F., and United 
States residence for Chi- 
nese refugees, 482-486 

Historia de Todos los Colegios 
de Mexico desde la Con- 
quista hasta 1780, listed, 
274 

Historic Sketches of the Cat- 
tle Trade of the West and 
Southwest, cited, 340n 

Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church, article in, cited, 
321n 

Historical markers, 107; new 
book on, noted, 114 

Historical News, articles in, 
noted, 283 

History of Coles County, Il- 
linois, cited, 339n 

History of Collin County: 
noted, 544; reviewed, 561- 
562 

History of the German Set- 
tlements in Texas, 1831- 
1861, cited, 38n, Tin, 73n, 
352n 

History of Grayson County, 
Texas, cited, 3438n 

History of Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, cited, 321n 

History of Latin America 
for Schools, listed, 273 

History of Mexico, cited, 
490n, 511n 

History of the North Mez- 
ican States and Texas, 
cited, 33n 

History of Oklahoma, cited, 
342n 

History of the “Old High 
School” on School Street, 
Springfield, from 1828 to 
1840, ..., cited, 821n 

History of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Texas, cit- 
ed, 159n 

History of Texas, 1673-1779 
(Morfi), cited, 50n, 55n, 
56n, 57n 
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History of Texas (Wortham), 
cited, 141n, 148n, 145n, 
146n, 147n, 155n 

History of Texas (Yoakum), 
cited, 38n, 41n, 58n, 62n 

History of Texas from Its 
First Settlement in 1685 
to Its Annexation to the 
United States in 1846, cit- 
ed, 19n, 30n, 46n, 302n, 
519n, 520n 

History of Texas: or, The 
Emigrant’s, Farmer’s and 
Politician’s Guide to the 
Character, Climate, Soil 
and Productions of That 
Country, cited, 460n, 462n, 
465n 

History of the Texas Medical 
Association, 1853-1953, cit- 
ed, 8n 

History of the Texas Press 
and the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation, cited, 191n 

Hoard, E. R., 334 

Hobart, Timothy Dwight, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 264 

Hobby, A. M., 224, 323, 334 

Hobby, W. P., and Red River 
boundary controversy, 357 

Hockley County Library 
(Levelland), joins Associ- 
ation, 288 

Hodge, John, 244, 245 

Hoe cylinder printing press, 
13 

Hoffman, Fritz L., 286 

Hoffman, K. V., 129 

Hoffman vs. Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co., article on, 
noted, 264 

Hogan, W. R., book by, cit- 
ed, 458n 

Hogg, Ima, 107 

Hogg, J. L., 329 

Hogg, James Stephen, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 262 

Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 
105 

Holland, Barney B., 
Association, 557 

Holland Lodge No. 1, A. F. 
& A. M. (Houston), 318 

Holley, Mary Austin, book 
on, cited, 318n 

Hollimon, Henry Benton, 
joins Association, 398 

Hollimon, Jack Charles, joins 
Association, 398 

Hollon, W. Eugene, 
edited by, cited, 318n 

Holman, Mrs. James L., joins 
Association, 288 

Holt, J. J., 329 

Holt, I. G., 370 

Homas Indians, see Humas 
Indians 

Honecha Indians, see Waco 

Indians 


joins 


book 
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Hontz, Levi, stage line of, 
at La Grange, 5 
Hood, John Bell, 196, 220 
Hood’s Texas Brigade, 1-2 
Hood’s Texas Brigade: Its 
Marches, Its Battles, Its 
Achievements, cited, 2n 
Hooker, James, 327, 332 
Hopkins, Mrs. James G., 
joins Association, 288 
Hopkins County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 332 
Horace Greeley: Printer, Ed- 
itor, Crusader, cited, 346n 
Hospitals in Texas, during 
Confederacy, material on, 
noted, 110 
Hot Wells, 555 
Hotel facilities (1860), 5-6 
House, Edward M., 110 
House Documents, cited, 
478n 
House Executive Documents, 
cited, 167n, 172n, 178n, 
179n, 181n, 188n, 522n 
House Reports, cited, 481n 
House of Representatives, 
Houston’s messages to, cit- 
ed, 34n, 43n 
Houston, Sam, 195, 312, 316; 
addresses to Congress, cit- 
ed, 34n, 35n, 42n, 3805n; 
addresses to House of Rep- 
resentatives, cited, 34n, 
35n, 36n, 43n; address to 
Senate, quoted, 308; anti- 
secession speech of, noted, 
206; and Army of the Re- 
public, 29-44, 299-311, 506; 
article on, 29-44; article 
on, noted, 262; book on, 
cited, 306n, 316n; bound- 
ary question, policy on, 
35-36; deposition of, 210; 
financial policy of, 35, 39; 
Felix Huston subordinated 
to civil government by, 
304-306; on incendiarism, 
quoted, 199; and Interna- 
tional Boundary Commis- 
sion, army-civilian officials 
dispute, 179; letters of, cit- 
ed, 37n, 38n, 39n, 40n, 41n, 
42n, 48n, 302n, 303n, 396n; 
letter of, quoted, 301, 302; 
letters to, cited, 30n, 44n; 
and John Marshall feud, 
199-210; and Matamoros 
Expedition, 302; and Mex- 
ican invasion of 1842, 29, 
38-39; and Francis Moore, 
Jr., 314-315; policies of, 
87, 41-44; portrait of, not- 
ed, 318; and presidential 
election of 1860, 14, 200; 
promissory notes, issuance 
of, vetoed by, 34; retreat 
of, 507; at San Jacinto 
battle anniversary, 289; 
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and Secession, 208, 322; 
and Somervell-Burleson af- 
fair, 39-41; speech by, cit- 
ed, 314n; speeches by, not- 
ed, 204, 209; on states’ 
rights, 201-202; war bill, 
veto of, fragment of, quot- 
ed, 48; wounding of, ef- 
fect on Army of the Re- 


public, 302-303; writings 
of, cited, 34n, 35n, 86n, 
37n, 38n, 39n, 40n, 41n, 
42n, 44n 

Houston, Texas, 5, 12, 19, 
191, 220, 261, 263, 264, 
890, 522, 5238; and Ar- 


chives War, 241; Army of 
the Republic, Post of the 
Grand, 390; book on, re- 
viewed, 289-290; flood con- 
trol in, noted, 266; medi- 
cine in (1860), 8; during 
the Republic, article on, 
812-321; during the Re- 
public, arts in, 318-320; 
during the Republic, ed- 
ucation in, 320-321; during 
the Republic, intellectual- 
ism in, 312-315; during the 
Republic, literature in, 317- 
818; during the Republic, 
science in, 815-317; influ- 
ence of railroads on, 560; 
Johannes Swenson in, 69; 
theater in, 453-454 

Houston Academy, 320-321 

Houston Chronicle: article 
in, noted, 279; Rotogra- 
vure Magazine, article in, 
noted, 114 

Houston Circulating Library, 
317-318 

Houston City Council Min- 
utes, cited, 320n 

Houston County, 252n; in 
Secession Convention, 332 

Houston Daguerrean Gal- 
lery, 319 

Houston-Gulf Freeway, land 
value along, article on, 
noted, 266 

Houston, A History and 
Guide, cited, 312n 

Houston Public Library, An- 
nual Report, cited, 317n 

Houston Select Academy, 
320-321 

Houston Tap and Brazoria 
Railroad (1859), 4 

Houston Telegraph: and 
Confederate currency, 223; 
criticism of Confederate 
army conditions, 219; quot- 
ed, 147n, 193 

Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad, 4, 5, 136 

Houston Union Station, ar- 

ticle on, noted, 266 
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Houston Young Men’s So- 
ciety, 313 

How Come It’s Called That? 
Place Names in the Big 
Bend Country, reviewed, 
564-566 

Howard, George Thomas, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 270 

Howard, J. B. M., inquiry 
concerning, 392 

Howard, James, book by, re- 
viewed, 123-125 

Howard, Russell, 330 

Howard, Volney: and army- 
civilian officials dispute 
(International Boundary 
Commission), 179; letters 
to, cited, 178n, 181n, 188n, 
189n 

Howell, Mrs. Richard D., 
joins Association, 120 

Hoy, Jung (No. 9), citizen- 
ship of, 478n 

Hoyle, A C., 332 

Huanchané Indians, see Waco 
Indians 


Huane Indians, see Waco 
Indians 
Hubert, . 75, 586 


Hudson, William M.: article 
by, noted, 271; book by, 
reviewed, 405-406 

Hueco Basin, archaeology of, 
article on, noted, 269 

Hughes, T. P., 335 

Hughes, W. J., article by, 
noted, 113 

Humas_ (Homas) 
76, 77, 78 

Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, 545; contributes 
to book auction, 91 

Hundred Years of Comfort 
in Texas, noted, 275 

Hunnicutt, Walter: and B 
Hall, 426, 435-486; letter 
of, cited, 489n; quoted, 439 

Hunt County, in Secession 
Convention, 332 

Hunter, John Marvin, Sr., 
articles by, noted, 261, 262, 
267, 271 

Hunting article on, 
noted, 267 

Huntsville, Texas, 
and presidential 
of 1860, 200 

Hurtado, Eusebio Davalos, 
286 

Huston, Felix, 312, 345; and 
Army of the Republic, 303, 
304-308; duel with Albert 
S. Johnston, 306; letters 
to, cited, 304n, 305n 

Hutchins, J. H., 222 

Hutchins, William J., 312 

Hutchinson, Anderson, ar- 


Indians, 


12, 268; 
election 


ticle on, cited, 43n 
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Hutchinson, Cecil A., book 
by, noted, 272 

Hutchinson, J. W., 331 

Hutchinson County, 271 

Hutchinson County Herald, 
386 

Hyde, C. H., letter to, cited, 
361n 

Hyde Park (Austin), essay 
on, noted, 549 

Hyer, Julien Capers, 
by, noted, 266 

Hyman, Carolyn, 105 


book 


ID Brand, 351 

Ibarvo, Gil Antonio, 376n 

I’ll Take My Stand, noted, 
128 

Illinois, source of migration 
to Texas (1860), 3 

I Myself, cited, 6n 

Imahan Indians, see Quapaw 
Indians 

Immigration: sources of 
(1850-1860), 2-4; thesis on 
(1836-1845), cited, 2n 

Impending Crisis of the 
South, noted, 198 

Improvement of Communica- 
tion with the Pacific Coast 
as an Issue in American 


Politics, 1783-1864, cited, 
179n, 183n 

Independence, Texas, 136, 
192 


Independent Treasury Bill, 


Independent Universalist 
Church, 316 

Indian Gap, Texas, 276 

Indian Territory, 342 

Indian Wars and Pioneers of 
Texas, cited, 354n 

Indiana, source of migration 
to Texas (1860), 3 

Indianola, Texas, 174, 523; 
book on, noted, 265; de- 
struction of, 228; water 
connection with New Or- 
leans, 106-107 

Indians, 32, 46-47; book on, 
noted, 138; in Brown Coun- 
ty, 401; in Collin County 
area, 561; Doss Valley cave, 
speech on, noted, 88; and 
German colonists, 73; mis- 
sions in San Antonio, ar- 
ticle on, 45-62; in Mon- 
tague County, article on, 
noted, 268; nations of the 
west, La Harpe’s encoun- 
ter with, 75-86; speech on, 
noted, 285; in Texas Revo- 
lution, 499, 520n; in Trans- 
Pecos Texas, 555 

Indians of the Southwest, re- 
viewed, 295-296 

Industrial history, 6-7; of 
Brown County, noted, 402 


Ingerton, Mrs. Martha Sar- 
gent, 345 

Ingham, B. B., Jr., 556-557 

Inman, Samuel Guy, book by, 
listed, 273 

Inocas Indians, 251 

Inquiry into Activities of 
Charles F. Hille with Re- 
lation to Certain Chinese 
Refugees; Hearing before 
Subcommittee, January 24, 
1922, with Subcommittee 
Report, cited, 480n, 482n, 
483n, 486n 

Insane, State Hospital for 
(Austin), 7 

Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia, sponsor 
of Congress of Historians, 
284 

International Boundary Com- 
mission: appropriation for, 
184; Bartlett-Condé agree- 
ment, 174-179, 181-187, 189; 


boundary dispute, reason 
for, 165; Committee of 
Foreign Relations’ report 


on, 184; and Corps of To- 
pographical Engineers, 168- 
190; created, 169; disband- 
ed, 189; first meeting of, 
174; and Gadsden treaty, 
190; initial-point dispute, 
181-187, 189; initial-point 
dispute, solution of, 190; 
Lower Rio Grande sur- 
vey, 189-190; marine-league 
compromise, 170; New Mex- 
ico southern boundary com- 
promise, 174, 175-176; re- 
organization of survey 
party, 180-181; report on, 


cited, 167n, 170n, 171n, 
172n, 175n, 176n, 177n, 
181n; San Diego-Colorado 
River exchange, 170-171; 


suspension of surveying on 
Rio Grande, 176; and treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 166- 
170, 171, 177-178, 179, 190 

International Engineering 
and Equipment Company 
(San Antonio), 478. See 
also Page, William Tracy 

International Folk Music 
Council Journal, article in, 
noted, 262 

International Great Northern 
Railroad, map of, noted, 
547 

Interpreting Our Heritage, 
113 


Interstate Theaters, and Jun- 
ior Historian meeting, 89 
Inventions patented by Tex- 


ans (1846-1861), listed, 
522-524 

Investigator (Brownwood), 
402 


Ireland, John, 331; and Rob- 
erts Court, 156 

Irish emigrants, join Swed- 
ish emigrants, 65 

“Tron-clad oath,” 146n 

Iron Mountain Railroad, map 
of, noted, 547 

Irrigation, article on, cited, 
52n 

Isbell, George P., 104, 275; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91; elected Associa- 
tion officer, 89, 90; pre- 
sides at meeting, 87 

Israelson, Johan, 69 

Iverson, A. C., 547 

Ivey, Mrs. W. L., joins As- 
sociation, 398 


Jack, W. H., and semicolons, 
151n 

“Jackass lawyers,’”’ 282 

Jackson, Andrew: and Aus- 
tin-Butler dispute, 239; 
and S. F. Austin’s impris- 
onment, 235; letter of, cit- 
ed, 44n 

Jackson, Barbara Ann, 104 

Jackson, Joe D., article on, 
noted, 264 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan: 
book on, cited, 142n; origin 
of nickname, “Stonewall,” 
115 

Jackson, V. G., 104 

Jackson, Mrs. V. G., 104 

Jackson Mississippian, 192; 
quoted, 194 

Jacobs, William, 350, 351 

Jacoby’s Garden (Austin), 
426 

Jaekle, Mrs. Charles R., joins 
Association, 287 

James, John Garland, book 
on, noted, 263 

James’ cure-all, 8 

Jarmillo, Don Pedrito, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 271 

Jasper County, in Secession 
Convention, 332 

Jefferson, Texas, 4, 528, 524 

Jefferson County, 524 

Jefferson Hospital (Hous- 
ton), article on, noted, 266 

Jeffries, Alan T., article on, 
noted, 272 

Jeffries, C. C., 104 

Jeffries, Charlie, 
from, 280 

Jelks, Edward B., article by, 
noted, 266 

Jenkins, Charles H., 402 

Jenkins, Warrick Hoxie, book 
on, noted, 267 

Jennings, T. J., 326n, 329 

Jestis Marfa, Francisco de, 
875n, 876n 

Jim Ned Creek, 277 


inquiry 
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Jobes, Harold, speech by, 
noted, 88 

Johnson, Albert: letters to, 
cited, 472n, 474n, 475n, 


481n, 482n, 486n; and Unit- 
ed States residence for Chi- 
nese refugees, 480-482 

Johnson, Andrew: impeach- 
ment of, 144; Reconstruc- 
tion plan, 142 

Johnson, Andrew J., 103 

Johnson, “Bigfoot,” and B 
Hall, 429 

Jchnson, Mrs. Eliza Bunton, 
348, 346, 351 

Johnson, Francis W., and 
Matamoros Expedition, 302 

Johnson, Jesse, 339n 

Johnson, Joshua, 334 

Johnson, Lewis, and “Eyes 
of Texas,” 422 

Johnson, Lucy Webb Barnett, 
339n 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 339n; 
book on, cited, 339n, 343n 

Johnson, Melissa, 346 

Johnson, R. J. (Dick), 341n, 
343, 344 

Johnson, R. W.: book by, 
cited, 17n; comments on 
Texas, quoted, 16-17 

Johnson, Raymond H., joins 
Association, 559 

Johnson, Samuel Ealy, Sr., 
eattle drives and ranch of, 
337-353 

Johnson, T. Edgar: and B 
Hall, 436; letter of, cited, 
437n 

Johnson, Tom, 339n-342n 

Johnson, W. H., 332 

Johnson City, Texas, 
347n 

Johnson County: cattle trail 
through, 364; in Secession 
Convention, 332 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 220, 
306, 312; duel with Felix 
Huston, 306; letter to, cit- 
ed, 306n 

Johnston, Leah, 105 

Jones, Anson, 316, 369; ar- 
ticle on, noted, 261; book 
by, cited, 39n; letters of, 
cited, 39n, 40n, 43n; Mex- 
ican invasion, attitude to- 
ward, 39; quoted, 39 

Jones, F., 335 

Jones, Frank, killing of, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 271 

Jones, John B., 367n 

Jones, Ralph W., 104; joins 
Association, 120 

Jones, Robert D.: article by, 
noted, 389; joins Associa- 
tion, 120; paper by, noted, 
281-282 

Jones, S. W., 149n 


339n, 
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Jones, William Moses, 104; 
book by, noted, 1138-114, 
409; contributes to book 
auction, 91 


Jones County, 398 

Jordan, S. W., 20-26, 33 

Jordan, Sybil, and Baytown 
Junior Historians perform 
luncheon ceremonies, 89 

Jornado del Muerto, New 
Mexico, and _initial-point 
controversy, 188 

Jourdanton, Texas, 158n 

Journal of Forestry, articles 
in, noted, 265, 269 

Journal of the Secession Con- 
vention of Texas, 1861, 
cited, 322n, 335n 

Journal of Southern History, 
392; article in, cited, 303n 

Journal of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, article in, noted, 266 

Journey through Texas; or 
a Saddletrip on the South- 
western Frontier: With a 
Statistical Appendix : cited, 
6n; comments on, 15 

Joyvan Indians, see Yojuane 
Indians 

Juan Agustin Morfi: History 
of Texas, 1673-1779, with 
an introduction and bio- 
graphical sketch of Morfi, 
listed, 274 

Junior Historian: recom- 
mended by Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, 107; value of, 
116 

Junior Historians: annual 
meeting, program of, 88- 
89; Freedoms Foundation 
award granted to, 542; 
chapter awards announced, 
noted, 88; tour of Austin, 
noted, 89; writing contest 
awards announced, 89 


Kadodacho (Kadohadacho, 
Cadodaquious) Indians, 75, 
85n, 86, 250-253, 371, 372, 
382, 587, 540 

Karankawa Indians, 296 

Karnes County: Polish col- 
ony in, 4; in Secession 
Convention, 332 

Kauba, Carl, 548 

Kaufman County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 332 


Kayton, Lewis, joins Asso- 
ciation, 120 

Kearny, Stephen W., and 
transcontinental railroad 
route, 166-167 

Keefe, Mrs. E. S., speech 


by, noted, 284 

Keen, W. A., letter of, cited, 
477n 

Keene, H. H., 563 
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Keener, Mattie Emma, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 268 

Keiper, D. B., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Kellersberger, Arnold: and 
B Hall, 436; letter of, cited, 
437n 

Kelley, J. Charles, article by, 
noted, 269 

Kelley, Wm., 334 

Kelly, Louise, contributes to 
book auction, 91 

Kelly, Robert, Houston doc- 
tor, 8 

Kelly House (Houston), 5 

Kemp, Louis Wiltz, book by, 
cited, 319n 

Kempner, Harris, letters of, 
noted, 111 

Kendall, George W., book by, 
noted, 35n 

Kendall County, 271; polities 
in, book on, noted, 264 

Kenedy, Mifflin, 341n 

Kennedy, M. F., 103 

Kent, Harry L., IIT, presides 
at meeting, 88 

Kent, Thomas H., and Texas 
State Gazette, 197 

Kent County, 398 

Kent-Crane site, article on, 
noted, 265 

Kerr County, 271; in Seces- 
sion Convention, 332 

Kesler, Charles, invention 
patented by, 523 

Kessler, George, 124 

Kessler Plan, 124-125 

Key, Howard C., article by, 
reviewed, 405 

Key, West, Florida, 68 

Keys, Sara, 105 

Keys, Mrs. W. E., 104 

Kichai (Quidehais) Indians, 
875, 380, 534 

Kickapoo Indians, 377 

Kielman, Chester V., 105; 
book note by, 138; book re- 
viewed by, 564-566 

Kilday, Ward P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

Kilgore, D. E., 543; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91 

Kilpatrick, James Jackson, 
book edited by, reviewed, 
128-130 

Kimball Bend (Brazos River), 
364 

Kimble County, information 
on, noted, 407 

King, Dick, article by, noted, 
279 

King, Donna, 105 

King, Richard, 341 

King Ranch, 562, 564 

King Ranch, cited, 341n 

Kinney’s Trading Post (Cor- 
pus Christi), 231 


Kiowa Indians, 346n, 378- 
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379, 528n; and Red River 
oil land claim, 361-363 

Kiowa-Apache Indians, 253n, 
527-534 

Kirikirish Indians, see Wich- 
ita Indians 

Kirk, John P., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Kirksey, George, joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

Kite, Kirk, joins Association, 
399 

Klappenbach, Ernst K., joins 
Association, 557 

Knapp, Frank Averill, Jr., 
article by, noted, 263 

Knight, Billy R., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Knights of Columbus in Tex- 
as, book on, noted, 263 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 
opinion about, quoted, 16 

Knoxville, Tennessee, 220 

Knoxville, Texas, 524 

Koen, J. C., article by, noted, 
270 

Koester, T., 329 

Kokernot, Herbert Lee, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 264 

Koo, Wellington, and Chinese 
refugees, 470 

Krause, E. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 557 

Kress, Margaret Kenney, 
diary translated by, cited, 
49n, 52n, 54n, 55n 

Kroeber, Clifton B., book 
edited by, reviewed, 130-1382 

Krueger, Amanda, joins As- 
sociation, 288 

Ku Klux Klan, 347 


LX Ranch, article on, noted, 
271 

Labadie, N. D., 8 

La Bahia Presidio, food sup- 
plied for, by missions, 51 

Lacarra, José, 285 

Lackman, Howard, 104; ar- 
ticle by, noted, 270 

Ladies’ Needle Battalion 
(Austin), 215 

Lafayette, Louisiana, 220 

La Grange, Texas, 368, 397; 
stage line at (1860), 5 

La Harpe, Bénard de: ac- 
count of journey of, 75- 
86, 246-259, 871-385, 525- 
541; illness of, 588-539; let- 
ters of, 256-258, 536-537, 
540-541; map of journey 
of, facing page 534 

Laire, de, 76 

La Junta de los Rios, 269 

Lake Brownwood, 403 

Lake of the Cross, 83 

Lake Espantoso, provisional 
government located near, 
19 


Lake Macdon, Indians near, 
86n 

Lake Pontchartrain, Indians 
on, 84n 

Lakey, J. F., article by, not- 
ed, 264 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., 312, 
318; and Army of the Re- 
public, 303-304; book on, 
cited, 303n, 314n; letter 
from, quoted, 3038; letter 
to, cited, 19n, 514n; letter 
to, quoted, 19n; message 
to Fourth Congress, noted, 
$2; poetry of, noted, 314; 
and the Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion, 33, 34, 307 

Lamar County, 191; in Se- 
eession Convention, 332 


Lamar Papers, cited, 19n, 
20n, 23n, 25n, 26n, 35n, 
8038n, 314n, 317n, 318n, 
321n 


Lammons, Frank B., 104 

Land companies, 238 

Land grants, in Limestone 
County, 109 

Land prospects (1836), let- 
ter concerning, 519-521 

Land scrip, proposed pay- 
ment of troops with, 43 

Land speculation, letters con- 
cerning, 367-370 

Land tenure adjustments, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 269 

Land value: (1836-1842), 33- 
34; (1860), 4 

Landrum, Lynn: and B Hall, 
429; letter of, cited, 429n, 
430n 

Lands of Middle America, 
listed, 273 

Lane, Joseph: barbecue for, 
13; supported by Texas 
State Gazette, 198, 200- 
201 

Lane, W. P., Rangers, 213; 
presented with flag, 17 

Lane, William Carr, 185, 190 

Langendorff, Midge, 104, 391, 
547-548 

Langford, J. Osear, book by, 
noted, 272 

Lanham, Fritz G., letters of, 


cited, 420n, 440n; quoted, 
420, 440 
Lanham, Sam, 104; joins 


Association, 120 

La Porte, Texas, 264, 390 

Laredo, Texas, 26, 180, 189; 
creation of Republic of the 
Rio Grande in, 19; Santa 
Anna in, 492 

La Retama Library (Corpus 
Christi), acquisition of Mer- 
cer logs, 227 

La Réunion, French immi- 
grants of, 3 
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La Salle, Réne Robert Cave- 
lier, Sieur de, 374; and 
Kadodacho Indians, 86n; 
and Nabedache Indians, 
252n; and Natchitoches In- 
dians, 84n; and Taensa In- 
dians, 76n 

Lasater, Edward Cunning- 
ham, article on, noted, 264 

La Source, : and Taen- 
sa Indians, 76n; and To- 
nica Indians, 78n 


Lasting South: Fourteen 
Southerners Look at Their 
Home, reviewed, 128-130 

Latham, F. W., 329 

Lathrop, Barnes F.: article 
by, cited, 823n; book by, 
noted, 7 

Latimer, Albert H., appoint- 
ed associate justice, 145 

La Tortuga hill, 376n 

Laughlin, Mrs. Naomi Holli- 
mon, joins Association, 398 

Laura (steamer), informa- 
tion on, noted, 111 

Lavaca, Texas, 523 

Lavaca Bay, on route to 
California, noted, 72 

Lavaca County, in Secession 
Convention, 332 

Lavernia, Texas, 523 

Lavon Reservoir, 562 

Law, Aline, joins Associa- 
tion, 398 

Law, Robert A., letter from, 
quoted, 389 

Law, Thomas A., diary of, 
quoted, 389 

Lawrence, Adam, article on, 
noted, 267 

Lawrence, F. Lee, joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Lawrence, John M., III, joins 
Association, 559 

Lawrence family, informa- 
tion on, noted, 406 

Lawrie, , article on, 
noted, 268 

Law’s (John) Company of 
the West, 75 

Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, 
cited, 31n, 300n, 301n, 305n, 
307n, 310n, 460n 

Lawson, Mrs. William J., 
104 

Lea, Pryor, 3238, 331 

Lea, Tom, book by, cited, 
341n 

Leading Facts of New Mezx- 
ican History, cited, 187n 

Leach, Joseph, book by, not- 
ed, 261 

Leaday, Texas, information 
on, noted, 394 

Leal, Antonio Castro, 286 

Leary, Mrs. Harriett N., 105; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91 


Index 


Le Blane, —-—, 80, 81 

Lee, Joe Bill, thesis by, not- 
ed, 547 

Lee, John P, article on, not- 
ed, 263 

Lee, Phil C., article on, not- 
ed, 263 

Lee, Robert E.: affection for 
Hood’s Texas Brigade, 1; 
and Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
treaty of, 168; will of, 241 

Lee, Ronald F., 113 

Lee County, 70: polities in, 
book on, noted, 264 

LeFevre, Arthur, Jr.: and B 
Hall, 425; letter of, cited, 
425n 

LeFevre, Mrs. E. W., 104 

LeFevre, Mrs. Hazie David, 
110 

Legac, C., letter from, 536 

Legal history: books on, cit- 
ed, 159n; Reconstruction 
Courts, article on, 141- 
163; Reconstruction Courts, 
speech on, noted, 87 

Leggett, Aaron, and Austin- 
Butler dispute, 287, 239 

Leggett, Carey: and B Hall, 
426; letter of, cited, 426n 

Lehman, Theodore, 318 

Leiningen, Texas, 73n 

Leitch, D. L., 563 

Lemsky, Frederick, 319 

Lentz, Mrs. John Frederic, 
104; contributes to book 
auction, 90 

Lenz, Louis, contributes to 
book auction, 90 

Leon County, in Secession 
Convention, 333 

Leon Springs Officers Train- 
ing Camp, Chinese refu- 


gees at, 476 
Leon Water Hole, 556 
Lepinay, , governor of 


Louisiana, 78 

Lester, J. S., 330 

Lesueur, C. M., 333 

Letter writing, comment on, 
550 

Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas, 1817-1822, reviewed, 
125-128 

Letters of an Early Amer- 
ican Traveller, Mary Aus- 
tin Holley, Her Life and 
Works, 1748-1846, cited, 
318n 

Letz, Roger B., article by, 
noted, 268, 271 

Lewis, , 355 


Lewis, Abram, 370 

Lewis, Archibald R., 284-285 

Lewis, Mrs. Donald M., joins 
Association, 121 

Lewis, John L.: and B Hall, 
436; letter of, cited, 437n 


Lewis, Mrs. Russell A., joins 
Association, 399 

Lewis, W. J., article on, 
noted, 271 

Lewis and Clark Expedition: 
and Arikara Indians, 530n; 
and Missouri Indians, 531n 

Liberty County, in Secession 
Convention, 333 

Liberty (schooner), 230 

Libraries, 549-550 

Library Chronicle (Univer- 
sity of Texas), article in, 
noted, 281 

Lichten, Lou, 351 

Lieb, Victor E.: letter of, 
cited, 439n; quoted, 439 

Life of John James Audu- 
bon, the Naturalist, cited, 
316n 

Life and Poems of Mirabeau 
B. Lamar, cited, 314n 

Lightfoot, J. H., 198-199 

Limestone County: informa- 
tion on, noted, 108; land 
grants in, 109; in Seces- 
sion Convention, 333 

Limpia Canyon, 556 

Linares, Tamaulipas, advance 
of revolutionists to, 22 

Lincoln, Abraham: attitude 
of Texans toward, 200-201; 
Reconstruction plan, 142 

Lindsay, Livingston, 155n; 
appointed associate justice, 
145 

“Lines Written in an Album, 
and the M. S. [sie] Pil- 
fered for Publication,” cit- 
ed, 314n 

Lipan Apache (Caney) In- 
dians, 253, 376-379, 381, 
384, 526n, 529, 581, 535 

Little River Baptist Associa- 
tion, minutes of, noted, 11 

Littlepage, C. V., inventions 
patented by, 523, 524 

Littleton, John, 332 

Live Oak County: history of, 
article on, noted, 268; in 
Secession Convention, 333 

Live Oak Female Seminary 
(Gay Hill), book on, not- 
ed, 267 

Livergood, John, speech on, 
noted, 88 

Llano County, 354; in Se- 
cession Convention, 333 

Llano River, 352 

Llano-San Saba _ country, 
Roemer’s account of, 71-74 

Lloyd vs. Brinck, 158 

Lobo, Texas, 555 

Local history, preservation 
of 113 

Locke, M. F., 335 

Lockhart, Texas, 268 

Lockridge, , and Sib- 
ley’s cannons, 278 
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Locofocoism, 134 

Lofton, Oliver, 334 

Logan, Herschel C., book by, 
noted, 279 

Log cabin, speech on, noted, 
87 

Lomax, John A., and B Hall, 
435n 

Lometa, Texas, 262 

Lone Star Defenders: A 
Chronicle of the Third 
Texas Cavalry, Ross’ Bri- 
gade, cited, 1n, 14n 

Long, Jane Herbert (Wil- 
kinson), article on, noted, 
261 

Long, M. A., and Semicolon 
ease, 153 

Long, Walter E., 104; article 
by, 413-441; and B Hall 
remains, 437-438; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91; 
contributors note on, 567; 
letters to, cited, 418n, 420n, 


424n, 425n, 426n, 427n, 
428n, 429n, 430n, 431n, 
432n, 436n-437n, 438n, 
439n, 440n, 441n; speech 
by, noted, 87 


Longhorn cattle, description 
of, 365 

Longthorp, William, 317 

Longville, de la, 78 

Lépez, José Francisco: re- 
port on missions, noted, 51, 
58, 62; report on missions, 
quoted, 56-57 

Lépez, Luis, 22; deserts Tex- 


ans, 25-26; and Juan N. 
Molano, letter to Arista, 
cited, 24n 


Lopez, Robert S., 285 
Lord, Walter, joins Associa- 


tion, 120 

Loryea, J. H., article on, 
noted, 271 

Los Adaes Presidio, see 


Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar 
de los Adaes Presidio 

Los Fresnos, Arista’s troops 
spend night at, 21 

Loughborough, J., letter to, 
cited, 183n 

Louis, 344 

Louisville (Kentucky) Dem- 
ocrat, quoted, 194 

Loving, Oliver, letter of, quot- 
ed, 364 

Loving, William, 364 

Lower, A. R. M., 286 

Lower Cross Timbers, cattle 
trails through, article on, 
364-366 

Lower Rio Grande Valley: 
book on, reviewed, 562-564; 
thesis on, cited, 500n 

Lowry, James H., book com- 
piled by, cited, 191n 
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Loy, G. W., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Lubbock, Francis R., 228, 
224; elected governor, 210 

Lubbock, Thomas S., 331; 
and Texas Brigade, 220 

Lubbock area, map of, noted, 
281 

Lueas, Cyrus B., article on, 


noted, 264 

Lucas, Mattie Davis, book by, 
cited, 343n 

Luckett, P. N., 333 

Lufkin, Texas, 269; Forest 


History Foundation makes 
interviews at, 110 

Luther League Park (Round 
Rock), log cabin memorial 
in, picture of, between 
pages 68 and 69 

Lutheran Church, history of, 
book on, noted, 262 

Lyford, Texas, 562, 563, 564 

Lynch, James D., book by, 
cited, 149n, 159n 

Lyndon Johnson Story, cited, 
339n, 

Lyon, , agent of In- 
man Line in Europe, 64, 
65, 66 


M. D. Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research, article 
on, noted, 265 

M. D. Anderson Professor of 
History, 390 

MD Brand, 350 

McAdoo, John D.: biography 
of, 160; quoted, 153 

McAdoo, William Gibbs, 160 

McAllister, Dan, article by, 
noted, 268 

McAnally, Mrs. Lucy, 105 

McCallum, A. N., Jr., joins 
Association, 288 

McCamey Junior Historians, 
114 

McCampbell, Coleman, 
by, noted, 265 

McChesney, Russell, 563 

McChesney, Mrs. Russell, 563 

McClanahan, C. W., inven- 
tion patented by, 524 

McClellan, John, court mar- 
tial of, 174 

McClendon, Mrs. J. W., 105 

McClendon, James W., 104; 
and B Hall, 416, 436 

McClendon, R. Earl, 104 

McClure, C. Boone, articles 
by, noted, 118, 548 

McCord, J. E., information 
on, noted, 394 

McCormick, Edna Haynes, 
book by, noted, 268 

McCormick, John, book on, 
noted, 268 

McCormick, William Lee, 
book on, noted, 268 


book 


McCoy, Carole, joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

McCoy, Joseph G., 339n; book 
by, cited, 340n 

McCraven, Wm., 331 

McCray, Thomas H., inven- 
tions patented by, 523 

McCulloch, Ben, 17, 216 

McCulloch, Henry E., 
212 

McCully, John F., invention 
patented by, 522 

McCurdy, John A.: letter of, 
cited, 441n; quoted, 441 

MacDonald, Eleanor J., ar- 
ticle by, noted, 265 

McFadden, P. W., 434 

McFaddin, Al, article on, 
noted, 264 

McFarland, I. B., 104 

McFarland, Mrs. I. B., 104; 
contributes to book auction, 
91 

McFarland, Mrs. Willie Mae, 
joins Association, 399 

McGill, Margaret, thesis by, 
cited, 60n 

McGraw, T. M., 333 

McGregor, Stuart, 107; elect- 
ed Association officer, 89, 


211, 


90 
McHale, W. L., article by, 
noted, 269 


McInnis, Louis Lowry, book 
on, noted, 263 
McIntosh, W., 329 
McKallip, Curtis, 

B Hall, 436 
McKay, G., 381 
McKay, Henry, and B Hall, 

435n 
McKay, Seth Shepard, book 

by, noted, 264 
McKay, Mrs. Stuart, 105 
McKenna, Mrs. G. W., con- 

tributes to book auction, 

90 
McKenna, Mrs. Gerald, 104 
Mackenzie, Murdo, 110 
Mackenzie, Ranald Slidell: 

article on, noted, 280-281; 

letter of, quoted, 346n 
McKenzie College, speech on, 
noted, 87 
MacKenzie Trail, map of, 397 
Mackenzie Trail Memorial 
Association, contributes 
map, 397-398 
McKinney, Mrs. 555 
McKinney, James P., 214 
McKinney, Samuel, address 
of, noted, 12 
McKinney, Thomas F., article 
on, noted, 261 
McKinney, Texas, Klan activ- 
ities in, 347n 

McLane, Louis, letter to An- 
thony Butler, quoted, 234- 
235 


427; and 


McLennan, Neil, 393 

McLennan County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 333 

McLennan County Historical 
Society, report from, 392- 
393 

McLeod, Hugh, and Texan 
Santa Fe Expedition,, 307 

McMahan, Autis, article by, 
noted, 276 

McMahan’s Chapel (San Au- 
gustine), history of, not- 
ed, 276 


MeMillen, John Lee, 551, 
558, 555 
MeMillen, Kathryn Smith, 


letter from, 550-557 
MeMinn, Frances, 105 
MeMurtry, W. J., family of, 

article on, noted, 263 
McNay Art Institute (San 

Antonio), 396 
MeNeil, G. A., interview of, 

noted, 393 
McQueen, John, at Texas Se- 

cession Convention, 207 
McRae’s battery, and Sib- 

ley’s cannons, 278 
McReynolds, Edwin C., book 

by, cited, 340n 
McReynolds Junior High 

School (Houston) Library, 

joins Association, 399 
Macune, Charles W., 110 
Maddox, Ada Mary, 105 
Madison, Mrs. Virginia, book 

by, reviewed, 564-566 
Madstones and Twisters, re- 

viewed, 405-406 
Magoffin, James: and Inter- 

national Boundary Commis- 

sion, 180; letter to, cited, 
180n, 181n 
Magruder, John Bankhead, 

141 
Maher, Edward R., Jr., ar- 

ticle by, noted, 262 
Mahon, Mrs. Emmie Wheat- 


ley, 551 
Malcolm, John, 348n 
Maldonado, Carlos Pérez, 
285 


Malec, Walter, 107 

Malin, James C., book by, 
reviewed, 132-133 

Maltby, H. A., 333 

Manchac passage (from Mis- 
sissippi River), 77 

Mandan Indians, 530n 

Mango de Clavo (Santa 
Anna’s hacienda), 489, 490 

Mann, William L., article by, 
cited, 32n 

Manning, William R., book 
by, cited, 167n 

Manor, Texas, 69 


Mansfield jetty (Corpus 


Christi area), 229 
Manuel, Father 


, 86 
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Manufacturing establish- 
ments, statistics (1860), 6 
Map and Description of Tex- 
as, Containing Sketches of 
Its History, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, and Statistics .. ., 
cited, 315n 
Maps, railroad promotional, 
noted, 547 
Marcy, Randolph B., book by, 
quoted, 106-107 
Mares, José Fuentes, 
by, cited, 489n 
Margery, Pierre: book by, cit- 
ed, 75n, 251n, 878n, 526n; 
quoted, 374n, 375n 
Marine products: of Brazoria 
County, 543; fisheries, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 266 
Marion County, in Secession 
Convention, 833 
Markesville Prairie, 78n 
Marlin, Texas, 338, 345, 522 
Marquette, Jacques: and Mis- 
souri Indians, 531n; and 
Osage Indians, 251n 
Marshall, Anna P. Newman, 
194 
Marshall, F. M., 
patented by, 523 
Marshall, J., 331 
Marshall, John: abolition, at- 
titude toward, 198-199; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 194n, 195n; 
Confederacy, attitude to- 
ward, 208-209; death of, 
196; feud with Sam Hous- 
ton, 199-210; on incendiar- 
ism, quoted, 199; and pres- 
idential election, 198, 200- 
201; secession, attitude to- 
ward, 193, 199; and Texas 
Confederate troops, 195- 
196, 200; and Texas State 
Gazette, article on, 191-226 
Marshall, Texas, 4, 17; found- 
er of, book on, 134-135 
Marsillo, Father , let- 
ters of, quoted, 256-257, 373 
Martin, Barclay, information 
on, noted, 394 
Martin, Early, Jr., book by, 
listed, 274 
Martin, Laurence, book by, 
cited, 167n 
Martindale, Robert R., 
joins Association, 121 
Martinez, Antonio, letters of, 
book on, reviewed, 125-128 
Mary (steamer), 230 
Mary Lynch (schooner), 230 
Maryenna, Texas, 524 
Mason, Mrs. Carrington, 
joins Association, 399 
Mason, James Y., 189; and 
initial-point dispute, 183- 
184; letter to, cited, 182n, 
183n 


book 


invention 


105; 
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Mason, John Thompson, and 
Austin-Butler dispute, 236, 


238 

Mason, Texas, 271; centen- 
nial celebration at, noted, 
280 

Mason County, centennial 


celebration, noted, 279, 280 
Mason County News (Mason), 


centennial edition, noted, 
279 

Masonic Order, 13; schools 
of, noted, 11 


Massingale, Bob, and B Hall, 
435 

Masterson, Carlos B., article 
by, noted, 260 

Masterson, William H., 392 

Matador Land and Cattle 
Company, book on, noted, 
271 

Matagorda County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 333 

Matamoros, Mexico: impor- 
tance in Republic of the 
Rio Grande, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 27; Texan expedition 
against, 302, 306, 310 

Mathews, Mitford M., book 
edited by, cited, 340n 

Matlock, J. D., 105 

Matthew’s Springs, 218 

Matthewson, Robert C., and 
Texas State Gazette, 191 

Matthys, Thomas, 105 

Mattox, W. A., 332 

Maverick, Mrs. Maury, 105; 
contributes to book auction, 
91; contribution to Rhode 
Island Historical Society, 
108 

Mayer, Brantz, book by, not- 
ed, 173 

Mayes, Will H., 402 

Mayeye Indians, 876n 

Mayhall, Mrs. Mildred P., 
89, 104 

Mays, Isabel Stewart, 282 

Maxey, J. M., 333 

Maxwell, Allen, book by, re- 
viewed, 405-406 

Meaker, G. L., 
noted, 543 

Mecklenburg, William George, 
joins Association, 287 

Medders, Tom B., 107 

Medical history, 7, 8, 9, 59: 
in Dallas, article on, noted, 
268; hospitals in Texas 
during Confederacy, ma- 
terial on, noted, 110. See 
also Goodwin, Sherman; 
Hospitals in Texas; Jeffer- 
son Hospital (Houston); 
Russ, Witten Booth 

Medical Woman’s Journal, 
article in, noted, 265 

Medicine Lodge Treaty, 362, 
363 


article by, 
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Medina County, 270; politics 
in, book on, noted, 264; 
in Secession Convention, 


833 
Medina River, 304 
Meigs, Henry: letter from 


S. F. Austin, quoted, 235- 
240; letter to John For- 
syth, quoted, 238-234, 235 

Mejia, Henry A., see Mexia, 
Enrique Antonio 

Mejia, José Antonio. See 
Mexia, José Antonio 

Melrose, Texas, 522, 523, 524 

Melaskey, Harris A., joins 
Association, 558 

Memoirs of George B. Erath, 
quoted, 34 

Memoranda and Official Cor- 
respondence Relating to the 
Republic of Texas, cited, 
39n 

Memorias para la historia de 
la Guerra de Tejas, por el 
Sr. General de divisién y 
actual Presidente del su- 
premo Tribunal de guerra 
y marina de la Repiblica, 


cited, 491n, 492n, 494n, 
495n, 497n, 498n, 500n, 
501n, 502n, 503n, 


Menard County, information 
on, noted, 407 

Menefee, John S., invention 
patented by, 524 

Menger Hotel (San Anto- 
nio), 13; Chinese press 
conference at, 478; Chinese 
refugee meeting at, 484, 
485 

Menn, Leonard H., joins As- 
sociation, 559 

Mercer, R. L., 227 

Mercer, Edward T., logs of, 
article on, 227-232 

Mercer, John G., logs of, ar- 
ticle on, 227-232 

Mercer, Robert A., logs of, 
article on, 227-232 

Mercer logs: article on, 227- 
232; speech on, noted, 88 

Meriwether, William H., in- 
vention patented by, 522 

Merrill, George P., article by, 
cited, 315n 

Merz, Herbert E., joins As- 
sociation, 287 

Mescalero Apache Indians, 
253n; reservation, 377n 

Mesilla, New Mexico, 552-553 

Mesilla Valley, 175, 185, 190; 
involved in initial-point dis- 
pute, 187 

Methodist Church, 16, 315; 
in Austin, 215; in Mont- 
gomery, commemoration of, 
noted, 113; publications 
(1860), 11; statistics 


(1860), 11. See also Chil- 


Index 


ders, Elisha; McMahan’s 
Chapel 

Meusebach, John O., treaty 
of, with Comanches, not- 
ed, 78n 

Mexia, Adelaide Matilda, see 
Hammeken, Adelaide Ma- 
tilda Mexia 

Mexia, Carlotta (Charlotte) 
Walker, 109 

Mexia, Enrique Antonio, 109 

Mexia, Henry A., see Mexia, 
Enrique Antonio 

Mexia, Jorge Hammeken, 109 

Mexia, José Antonio, 109, 
490 

Mexia, origin of name, 108- 
109 

Mexican Account of the Bat- 
tle of San Jacinto: cited, 
508; quoted, 507 

Mexican Side of the Texan 
Revolution, cited, 274, 491n, 
492n, 494n, 495n, 499n, 
500n, 503n, 506n, 509n 

Mexican-United States Bound- 
ary Survey, 1848-1853, see 
International Boundary 
Commission 

Mexican War, 4, 164; repu- 
tation of Texans in, 1. See 
also Terry, David S. 

Mexicana (schooner), 167 

Mexico: army of, 36-37; bal- 
lad in, article on, re- 
viewed, 406; border area, 
book on, noted, 272; bound- 
ary, report on, cited, 187n; 
culture in, speeches on, 
noted, 286; financial con- 
dition of (1842), 386-87; 
book on, cited, 38n; inva- 
sion of Texas (1842), ar- 
ticle on, 29-44; laborers of, 
article on, noted, 272; mis- 
sions in, 46-47, 48; and Re- 
public of Texas, 29-30, 31, 
82, 37; under Santa Anna, 
88; source of migration to 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 3; 
in Texas, article on, noted, 
260; Texas expedition to, 
article on, 18-28. See also 
International Boundary 
Commission, Republic of 
Texas, Texas Revolution. 

Mexico City, 35; political sit- 
uation of, noted, 20, 27. 

Mezes, Sidney E.: and B 
Hall, 424, 427, 428, 480; 
speech on twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of University of 
Texas, quoted, 116 

Michell, Arthur A., inquiry 
from, 390 

Michler, Nathaniel, and In- 
ternational Boundary Com- 
mission, 180 

Mickle, Ed P., 402 


Mier Expedition, 18, 308 

Migginson, Joseph, 367n 

Migration into East Texas, 
1835-1860, mortality statis- 
tics, noted, 7 


Mikulenka_ vs. Mikulenka, 
cited, 159n 
Milam, Ben, contemporary 


comment on, 514 

Milam County: Indians in, 
376n; in Secession Conven- 
tion, 333 

Miles, Elton, article by, re- 
viewed, 406 

Military Court, 144-148, 159n 

Mill Creek, East Fork of, 
244, 245 

Miller, -, 344 

Miller, B., 221n 

Miller, Burchard, and Adels- 
verein, 71 

Miller, E. O., 
noted, 266 

Miller, John C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

Miller, Mrs. John C., joins 
Association, 559 


article by, 


Miller, K. C., and B Hall, 
421 
Miller, Murray A., receives 


appointment, 390 
Miller, William G., 212, 328 
Miller County, Arkansas, 250n 


Millett Opera House, essay 
on, noted, 549 

Mills, A. N., 331 

Mills, Roger Q., 203 

Mills County, 351n; history 


of, noted, 544 

Mills County Historical So- 
ciety, 544 

Milner, George B., invention 
patented by, 522 

Mims, Evelyn Hornsby, 105 

Mineral lease files, 242 

Mineral resources, of Adels- 
verein grant, letter con- 
cerning, 71-74 

Mineral rights, 
noted, 260 

Mining and minerals, in Bra- 
zoria County, 543 

Minter, Rosa Lee, joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Miranda, José, 287 

Missions: agriculture of, 48, 
51-53; architecture of, 48- 
49; art of, 48; articles on, 
cited, 45n, 46n, 47n, 48n, 


article on, 


49n, 50n, 51n, 52n, 53n, 
54n, 55n, 56n, 57n, 58n, 
59n, 61n, 62n; books on, 
cited, 46n, 48n, 49n, 50n, 
5ln, 52n, 58n, 54n, 55n, 
57n, 58n, 59n, 60n, 61n, 


62n; citizenship of Indians, 
56; clothing in, 54-55; com- 
merce of, 51; construction 
of, 49-51; control of, 47; 


decline of, 57-62; defense 
of, 49, 56; diseases in, 59; 
disputes with civil author- 
ities, 59-60; disputes with 
presidios, 59-60; failure of, 
reasons for, 57-62; govern- 
ment of Indians at, 56-57; 
Indian raids on cattle of, 
58; irrigation system of, 
51-52; population decline, 
57; pottery production at, 
55-56; ranches of, 53-54, 
61-62; of San Antonio, 
secular life in, article on, 
45-62; secularization of, 
57-62; sugar production at, 
55; technology of, 50, 52- 
55; textile production at, 
54; tools, 55. See also 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Can- 
delaria Mission, Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe Mis- 
sion, Nuestra Sefiora del 
Pilar de los Adaes Presidio, 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Puri- 
sima Concepcién de Acufia 
Mission, San Francisco de 
la Espada Mission, San 
Francisco de los Tejas Mis- 
sion, San Francisco Xavier 
de Horcasitas Mission, San 
José de los Nazones Mis- 
sion, San José y San Mig- 
uel de Aguayo Mission, 
San Juan Bautista Pre- 
sidio, San Juan Capistrano 
Mission, San Lorenzo de la 
Santa Cruz Mission, San 
Miguel de Linares Mis- 
sion, San Saba de la Santa 
Cruz Mission 

Missions at Work, listed, 274 

Mississippi, source of migra- 
tion to Texas (1860), 3 

Mississippi River, 78, 79, 80; 
Indians on, 76n, 77n 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Society, 388 

Mississippian and State Ga- 
zette (Jackson, Missis- 
sippi), 194 

Missouri Historical Society, 
387 

Missouri Historical Review, 
cited, 277 

Missouri (Missoury) Indians, 
531 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railway, map of, noted, 
547 

Mitchell, John A., joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Mitchell, Leon, Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Mitchell County, 270 

Mixon, Ruby, thesis by, not- 
ed, 404 

Molano, Juan N.: letter to 
Arista, quoted, 24; letter 


Index 


from Arista, cited, 25n; 
and Republic of the Rio 
Grande, 21-26 

Montague County, Indians, 
268, 526n 

Monterey High School Li- 
brary (Lubbock), joins 
Association, 288 

Monterrey, Mexico, impor- 
tance in Republic of the 
Rio Grande, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
28, 27 

Montgomery, Texas, church 
commemoration, noted, 113 

Montgomery County, in Se- 
cession Convention, 333 

Monuments, book on, noted, 
409 

Mood, Fulmer, 104; book re- 
viewed by, 132-133 

Moody, Dan: and B Hall, 
425; letter of, cited, 425n 

Moody, Thomas O., 223 

Mooney, Booth, book by, cit- 
ed, 339n, 348n 

Moore, , book by, cit- 
ed, 315n 

Moore, Alex, 367n 

Moore, Dan, 351, 352, 358-355 

Moore, Edwin Ward, 369 

Moore, Floyd E., letter of, 
cited, 361n 

Moore, Francis, 314-815; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 314n 

Moore, George F., 148, 157n; 
quoted, 155; removed from 
Supreme Court, 154; and 
Roberts Court, 156; and 
Semicolon case, 153 

Moore, Mrs. Glenn E., ar- 
ticle by, noted, 269 

Moore, John Bassett, book 
by, cited, 168n, 189n 

Moore, John H., picture of, 
noted, 397 

Moore, Johnnie, 353 

Moore, L. W., 331 

Moore, T., 329 

Moore, Thomas C., 330 

Moore County, 271 

Mopechucope (Comanche 
chief), 78n 

Mora, José Maria Luis, book 
by, cited, 490n, 51l1n 

More, Mrs. Lena Gay, 105; 
joins Association, 288 

More Water for Texas, 112 

Morehouse, Edwin, comment 
on Arista’s return to Mat- 
amoros, quoted, 21n 

Morelock Memorial Library, 
555-556 

Moreno, Wigberto Jiménez, 
85 


Morfi, Juan Agustin de: book 
by, cited, 50n, 52n, 55n, 
56n, 57n; book by, noted, 
269; quoted, 54, 56, 60 

Morning Star (Houston), 
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cited, 313n, 314n, 315n, 
316n, 317n, 318n, 319n, 
320n, 321n 

Morning Star (schooner), 
230 

Mormons, see Belton, Texas 

Moro, José F., 509n 

Morrell, Z. N., inventions 
patented by, 523 

Morrill, Amos: appointed 
chief justice, 145; eulogy 
quoted, 149n 

Morris, W. A., article by, 
noted, 268 

Morris Island, 389 

Morsell, A. H., invention pat- 
ented by, 522 

Morton, Jane, essay by, not- 
ed, 549 

Moscaro, , location of 
El Paso del Norte, Chi- 
huahua, 168 

Moscoso de Alvarado, Luis 
de, and Anadarko Indians, 
252n 

Moscow, Camden, and San 
Augustine Railroad, speech 
on, noted, 88 

Moss, A. F., 354n 

Moss, B. F., 332 

Moss, C. T., 354n 

Moss, James R., 354n 

Moss, William, 354n 

Moss family, 354 

Motheral, Joe Rankin, thesis 
by, noted, 269 

Motley, Mrs. Bess Ann, 105 

Motley County, 271 

Mount Vernon, Texas, 136 

Mount Zion Baptist Associa- 
tion, minutes of, noted, 11 

Mountjoy, George, invention 
patented by, 523 

Mozo, Faustino, and Mexican 
army, 498 

Mueller, Oswald, book trans- 
lated by, noted, 72 

Mugulasha Indians, 77n 

Muir, Andrew Forest: ar- 
ticles by, 312-321, 522-524; 
article by, noted, 265; book 
by, noted, 261; book edit- 
ed by, reviewed, 289-290; 
contributors notes on, 410, 
569 

Muleshoe Junior High School 
Library, joins Association, 
288 

Muller, John, 331 

Miifioz, Rafael F., 510 

Murphey, Willis G., invention 
patented by, 523 

Murrah, Pendleton, 141 

Musie (folk), article on, not- 
ed, 262 

Mustang Island, 228, 228 

Mustang Point, quarantine 
Station on, 229 

Mustel, , 875n 
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Myer, , jeweler, 352 
Myers, James, dismissal of 


(International Boundary 
Commission), 178 
Myers, Raymond M., 

Association, 558 
Myers, Mrs. Saint Andrew, 
108; joins Association, 120 


joins 


Nabedache Indians, 88n, 252, 
253, 255, $75, 380, 384, 
885, 525, 585, 537 

Nacogdoches, Texas, 221, 
256n, 527n; article on, 
noted, 271; Nasoni Indians 
near, 86n 

Nacogdoches County, 256n; in 
Secession Convention, 333 

Nacogdoches Indians, 75, 88n, 
256n 

Nadaco Indians, see Anadar- 
ko Indians 

Nadsoo Indians, 75, 250-253, 
$72, 882 

Naegelin, Will F., article by, 
noted, 270 

Nanatsoho Indians, see Nad- 
soo Indians 

Nanatsoko Indians, 85n 

Nance, Berta Hart, article 
by, noted, 270 

Nance, Drury Allen, article 
on, noted, 270 

Nance, Dwight J., joins As- 
sociation, 559 

Nance, Joseph M., 104, 542 

Naouydiche Indians, see 
Nabedache Indians 

Nash, T. J., 330 

Nashville Agrarians, 128 

Nashville Union, 193 

Nasoni (Nassonite) Indians, 
75, 85n, 249-250, 258, 254- 
256, 258-259, $71, 380, 382, 
534, 535; ordered by Alar- 
cén to Red River, 86 

Nassonite Post, S86n, 257, 
372, 373, 374, 379, 541n 

Natchez Indians, 76n, 78n, 
80n, 81n, 84n 

Natchitoches, Louisiana, 516, 
518, 520 

Natchitoches Indians, 78, 81, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 246, 250- 
254, 256, 258, 404 

Natchitoches Islands, 84, 85 

Natchitoches Parish, Indians 
in, 86n 

Natchitoches portage, 538, 539 

Natchitoches post, 257, 380, 
527n, 535 

Nation, Carrie, at University 
of Texas, 422-423 


National Archives, publica- 


tion by, noted, 110 
National Council of Metro- 

politan Opera, 396 
National Cowboy Hall of 


Index 


Fame, Stephen F. Austin 
elected to, 277 

National Editorial Associa- 
tion, 388 

National Intelligencer (Hous- 
ton), cited, 314n 

National Library Week, 549 

National Parks Services, 
sends book to Association, 
113 

Natsi Indians, 85n 

Naturalists of the Frontier, 
cited, 71n, 316n 

Nauvendorf, A., 328 

Navajo Indians, 176, 295 

Navarro, José Antonio, land 
grant of, 368, 369 

Navarro County: Indian at- 
tack on surveying party 
in, article on, noted, 267; 
in Secession Convention, 
333 

Navarro County Historical 
Society Scroll, 1957, noted, 
113 

Navasota High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
121 

Navidad River, 370 

Naylor, Pauline, book review 
by, noted, 396 

Neal, Anson G.: book by, 
cited, 20n, 25n, 26n; quot- 
ed, 20 

Neal, James P., 217 

Nebraska Question, 1852-1854, 
noted, 183 

Nebraska State 
Society. 390 

Neches River, 219, 252n 

Negroes: book on, reviewed, 
128-130; in Bexar and 
Cameron counties (1860), 
4; emancipation of, 141; 
slave population (1850- 
1860), 3 

Neighbours, Kenneth F., 104, 
115: contributes to book 
auction, 91; and “eyes of 

Neil, Julia, 317 

Neil, T. C., 3380 

Neill, James Clinton, con- 
temporary comment on, 516 

Neill, Robert T., 104 

Neill, Mrs. Robert T., 104 

Neitch, Theodore, 442 

Nelson, A., 328 

Neosho River, 342n 

Nesmith, Frances J., 104; 
speech by, noted, 87 

Nesmith, Mrs. Pearl H., 104 

New Boston, Texas, 250n 


Historical 


New Braunfels, Texas, 72, 
78, 522 

New Braunfels Academy, 
noted, 11 


New Iberia, Louisiana, 219, 
220 


New Mexico: boundary, 164- 


165, 167, 169, 3873-374; 
boundary dispute, article 
on, cited, 165n; missions 
in, 46-47; and Santa Fe 


Expedition, article on, not- 
ed, 35n 

New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, 408 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 220; 
dispensary at, 8; Indians 
near, 76; water connection 
with Texas, 5, 106-107 

New Orleans Bulletin, cited, 
24n, 25n 

New Orleans and Texas Rail- 
road (1859), 5 

New York: printing done in, 
18; source of migration to 
Texas (1860), 3 

New York Democrat, 348n 

New York Evening Post: 
letter to, cited, 167n, 169n; 
N. P. Trist letter in, 185- 
186 

New York Spirit 
Times, 134-135 


of the 


New York Times: cited, 
478n; quoted, 485 

New York Tribune, article 
on slavery in, 198 

Newman, Lorene, inquiry 
from, 280 


Newman, Vernie, 105 

Newsome, J. F., 335 

Newspapers, 12-14 

Newsweek, comments on W. 
P. Webb, quoted, 112 

Newton County, in Secession 
Convention, 333 

Newton, Kansas, 341, 342 

Neyland, Mrs. Florence, joins 
Association, 399 

Neyland, W. M., 382 

Niblett’s Bluff, Louisiana, 
219 

Nichols, E. B., 331 

Nichols, James L.: books re- 
viewed by, 289-290, 403- 
405; joins Association, 288 

Nichols, Ruth G., article by, 
noted, 261 

Nicholson, A. J., 330 

Nicholson, E. P., 330 

Niles’ Weekly Register, cit- 
ed, 30n, 31n, 36n, 41n 

Nims, Amy E., thesis by, 
cited, 475n 

Nineteenth century: Texas 
in, article on, 1-17; speech 
on, noted, 87 

Nixon, Pat I., 104; book by, 
cited, 8n; contributes to 
book auction, 91 

Nixon, Mrs. Pat I., 104 

Noguera, Eduardo, 285 

Noland, Charles F. M., book 
of letters by, reviewed, 
134-135 


Nolen, Oran Warder, article 
by, noted, 268 

Nolte, Eugene A., book edit- 
ed by, reviewed, 134-135 

Nonesuch (schooner), 230 

Norris, J. M., 330 

Norris, John A., 104 

“Norse Mill,” 55 

North Grape Creek, 350 

North Texas, 392; abolition 
in, 199; aviation in, pam- 
phlet on, noted, 275-276. 
See also Red River bound- 
ary controversy 

Norther, information on, not- 
ed, 111 

Norton, A. B.: on incendiar- 
ism, 199; supports Hous- 
ton, 202; and John Mar- 
shall, 195 

Norvell, James C., 105 

Norvell, Mrs. James C., 105 

Norvell, James R.: article 
by, 141-163; contributors 
note on, 297; joins Associ- 
ation, 287; speech by, not- 
ed, 87 

Nostrand, J. Van, 223 

Noticias Estadisticas del Es- 
tado de Chihuahua, cited, 
168 

Nott, Charles C., book by, 
cited, 16n; opinion about 
Texans, quoted, 16 

Novice, Texas, information 
on, noted, 394 

Nowlin, W. H., speech by, 
noted, 88 

Nowotny, Arno: letter of, 
cited, 439n; quoted, 439 

Nueces County: history of, 
noted, 543; in Secession 
Convention, 333 

Nueces River, 164, 231, 270, 
304; importance in revolu- 
tion of Republic of the Rio 
Grande, 19, 20, 30, 32 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Can- 
delaria Mission, destruction 
of, noted, 377n 

Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe 
Mission, 256n; book on, 
noted, 269 

Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar de 
los Adaes Presidio, 86n; 
food supplied by missions, 
51 

Nuestra Senora de la Purf- 
sima Concepcién de Acufia 
Mission, 47; Apache attack 
on, 59; construction of, 49, 
50; Indian population de- 
cline, 57-58, 59; irrigation 
ditch of, 52; ranch of, 53- 
54; textile production at, 
54 

Nuevo Leén, in revolution of 
1840, noted, 18 

Nuevos documentos ineditos 
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o muy raros para la 
historia de Mexico, listed, 
2738 
Nurse and Spy, noted, 390 
Nye, Wilbur S., book by, cit- 
ed, 346n 


Oakland, Texas, 523 

Oakland Agency (Oklahoma), 
877n 

Oakland Station, Kentucky, 
221 

Oakville, Texas, article on, 
noted, 268 

Oates, Mrs. James Clyde, 
joins Association, 288 

Obenchain, A. T., 333 

Ober, Nelson, 546-547 

Oberste, William H., book 
by, noted, 263 

Obras sueltas, cited, 490n, 
5lin 

O’Brien, Esse Forrester, book 
by, noted, 393 

Ochiltree, Tom, 219 

Ochiltree, W. B., 331 

Ochs, Adolph S., 125 

O’Connor, Betty Paschal 
(Mrs. T. P.): book by, 
cited, 6n; quoted, 6 

Odd Fellows, noted, 13 

Odessa, Texas, book on, not- 
ed, 271 

Odom, Max C., 105; serves as 
auctioneer, 87 

O’Donnell, Mrs. Pat, Sr., 553 

Oechsle, Albert H., 545 

Ogden, Wesley, 157, 158, 159- 
160; appointed associate 
justice, 148 

O’Gorman, Edmundo, 287 

Ohio, source of migration to 
Texas (1860), 3 

Ohio State University, Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations, 
noted, 267 

Oil, folk tales on, reviewed, 
406 

Oil industry: article on, not- 
ed, 260; in Brown County, 
information on, noted, 403. 
See also Glasscock, Gus; 
Red River, boundary con- 
troversy; Spindletop Oil 
Field 

Ojeada sobre Nuevo Mexico 
formada por el licenciado 
Antonio Barreiro . . ., cit- 
ed, 168 

Oklahoma: boundary dispute, 
article on, 356-363; bound- 
ary dispute, article on, cit- 
ed, 356n; history of, book 
on, cited, 342n 

Oklahoma: A History of the 
Sooner State, cited, 340n 

Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan, cited, 356n, 357n, 
358n, 360n, 361n 
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Oklahoma City Times, cited, 
361n 

“Old Field’ schools (1860), 
10 

Oldham, Clara Marshall, 194 

Oldham, W. S. (son of Wil- 
liamson S.), 194; article 
by, cited, 194n, 195n; 
speech by, noted, 217 

Oldham, Williamson S., 193, 
199, 208, 218, 335 

Olivares, Antonio, list of 
supplies for Valero Mis- 
sion, 48 

Oliver, C. P., article by, not- 
ed, 268 

Oliver, Hazel, book by, not- 
ed, 271 

Olmstead, Frederick Law, 6; 
book by, cited, 6n; book by, 

ts on, 15; ec t 

on bookstores in Austin, 9 

Omohundro, John Burwell 
(Texas Jack): article on, 
noted, 279; book on, noted, 
279 

On the Nature of History: 
Essays about History and 
Dissidence, noted, 133 

Oppelt, William F., letter to, 
513-518 

Orcoquisac Presidio, food sup- 
plied by missions, 51 

Ord, James B., and Chinese 
refugees, 471, 473 

O’Reilly, Edward J., article 
on, noted, 272 

Ornithological Biography: Or 
an Account of the Habits 
of the Birds of North 
America, cited, 316n 

Ortega, Gabriel Nufiez, diary 
of, cited, 507n, 508n 

Ortega y Medina, Juan, 286 

Osage Indians, 86n, 251, 371, 
876n, 378n, 382, 388, 526n, 
527n, 531 

Osage River, 251n 

Osborne, Lon M., joins As- 
sociation, 557 

Osburn, John D., 105; speech 
by, noted, 87 

Osburn, Mrs. R. T., 105 

Oslin, James Calvin, book 
by, noted, 263 

Oto Indians, 531n 

Ouachita River, 80, 86n 

Oulchionis Indians, see Dul- 
chionis Indians 

Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, 1519-1986, cited, 
46n, 49n, 51n, 52n, 58n, 
54n, 55n, 57n, 58n, 59n, 
60n, 61n, 62n, 502n; list- 
ed, 274 

Ousita Indians, see Wichita 
Indians 

Outlaws, in Brown County, 
information on, noted, 401 
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Overland Mail Centennial: 
commemorative spoons, 
noted, 545; commemorative 
stamp, picture of, 395; 
commemorative stamp, in- 
formation on, 395 

Overland Monthly, article in, 
cited, 468n, 470n 

Overland trails, inquiries and 
information on, 106-107 

Owens, William A., article 
by, noted, 281 

Oyster shell, article on, not- 
ed, 266 

Ozona, Texas, 557 


Padgitt, James T., article 
by, noted, 270 

Padouca Indians, see Co- 
manche Indians 

Padre Island, 230 

Page, Betty, speech by, not- 
ed, 88 

Page, Elizabeth, 468n 

Page, John Henry, Jr., 468n 

Page, John Henry, Sr., 468n 

William Tracy: and 
Chinese refugees, 468-488; 
letter of, quoted, 486 

Pajalache ditch, 52 

Palacios, Mariano Riva, grant 
of, 109 

Palestine, Texas, Indians 
near, 875n, 378n, 527n 

Palm, Gustaf: home of, pic- 
ture of, between pages 68 
and 69; log cabin of, pic- 
ture of, noted, 280 

Palm, John, 70 

Palm, Swante, 64, 69; article 
on, noted, 279-280 

Palm Valley, 70 

Palmer, R. J., 333 

Palmillas, in revolution of 
Republic of the Rio Grande, 
28, 25 

Palo Pinto County, 270 

Panhandle Herald, 386 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, 118, 543; article 
in, noted, 270 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Society, 387, 388 

Panhandle Plains Museum, 
Harold Dow Bugbee’s art 
in, article on, noted, 113 

Panhandle Press Association, 
388 

Panhandle Publishing Com- 
pany, 386 

Panhandle Scottish Rite As- 
sociation, 388 

Panhandle State Bank (Bor- 
ger), 386 

Panis Indians, see Pawnee 
Indians 

Panola County, in Secession 
Convention, 333 

Pantoja, Juan, map by, 167 


Index 


Paper industry, article on, 
noted, 269 

Paredes, Américo, article by, 
reviewed, 406 

Park, A. R., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Parker, A. Warner: and 
United States residence for 
Chinese refugees, 480-485, 
487; letter to, cited, 484n 

Parker, Edith, 286 

Parker, Mrs. R. D., 105 

Parker County: cattle trails 
in, article on, 364-366; in 
Secession Convention, 333 

Parker vs. The State, cited, 
158n 

Parkinson, Lee, and B Hall, 
425 

Parks, H. B., article by, not- 
ed, 264 

Parmer, Patsy, 104 

Parrilla (Diego Ortiz) Puni- 
tive Expedition, 526n 

Parrott, Vernon D., 108 

Parrott, W. S., and Austin- 
Butler, dispute, 239 

Parry, M. L., inventions pat- 
ented by, 522 

Parson, Mrs. 
emigrant, 69 

Parsons Female Seminary, 
noted, 10 

Partin, Robert: contributors 
note on, 568; letter edited 
by, 519-521 

Paschal, George W., 148; ar- 
ticle on, noted, 148n; quot- 
ed, 154 

Passing of the Missions, list- 
ed, 274 

Pattee Library, joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

Patterson, Jerry E., intro- 
duction by, cited, 173n 

Paul vs. Paul, cited, 155n 

Pawnee Indians, 375n, 527n, 
530, 531 

Paxson, F. L., 
cited, 457n 

Payne, W. M., 382 

Payne, Wm. K., 331 

Pearce, J. E., and B Hall, 
417 

Pearce, James Alfred: bound- 
ary proposal of, 165; let- 
ters of, cited, 180n, 189n 

Pease, E. M.: designated 
provisional governor, 144; 
and election of 1869, 147- 
148; leader of moderates 
at Convention of 1868, 145- 
147; quoted, 147-148; res- 
ignation of, 147-148; Union 
sympathizer, 148 

Pease, S. W., 105; speech by, 
noted, 391 

Pease, Mrs. S. W., speech by, 
noted, 891 


, Swedish 


article by, 


Pecan Valley News, 402 

Peck, W. W., 330 

Pecos River, 556, 557; ar- 
chaeology, article on, not- 
ed, 269 

Peddy, George, in ‘‘anti-Fer- 
guson”’ demonstration, 482 

Peden, Mrs. E. A., 107 

Pedernales River, 345n, 847, 
350; picture of valley of, 
between pages 346 and 347 

Penta, Captain , deserts 
Texans, 26 

Penick, D. A.: letter of, cit- 
ed, 440n; quoted, 440 

Pennsylvania, source of mi- 
gration to Texas (1860),8 

Peregrinus, 282 

Pereyra, Carlos, book by, cit- 
ed, 496n 

Pérez, Antonio, suspicion of 
Molano of, noted, 22 

Pérez, Luis: call for junta 
by, 28; letter to, quoted, 23 

Permanent Council, and 
Army of the Republic, 299 

Perry, H. G., 104 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 
auction of Texana named 
for, 87, 90 

Perry, Mrs. Sylvia Hall, 342 

Perry, Thomas Edward, joins 
Association, 558 

Pershing, John J.: and Chi- 


nese refugees, article on, 
467-488; letter of, cited, 
469n, 481n 


Personal Narrative of Explo- 
rations and Incidents in 
Texas, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, and Chi- 
huahua, connected with the 
United States and Mexican 
B dary Commission dur- 
ing the Years, 1850. °51, 
and ’58, cited, 174n, 175n, 
176n 

Persons, Billie: article by, 
45-62; contributors note on, 
139 

Pete Whetstone of Devil’s 
Fork: Letters to the Spirit 
of the Times, reviewed, 
134-135 

Peters, Richard, book edited 
by, cited, 358n 

Peters Colony, 242, 561, 562 

Petroleum, dissertation on 
conservation of, noted, 547 

Pettway, R. W., Jr., 104, 
549-550 

Petty, Joe, 104 

Pfluger, Larry, essay by, not- 


ed, 549 

Pflugerville, Texas, essay on, 
noted, 549 

Phansteel, 282 


Phi Alpha Theta, program 
by, 88 


Phi Beta Kappa Directory, 
1776-1941, cited, 318n 
Philomathesian Society (Bay- 
lor University), noted, 12 
Philosophical Society of Tex- 
as, 317 

Phoenix (ship), 289 

Phrenology, 315-316 

Physiognomy, 316 

Piccione, Mary Bowles, 544 

Pictorial History of Texas: 
noted, 290, 548; publica- 
tion of, announced, 284 

Pike, , 350 

Pinkston, Pansy, joins As- 
sociation, 559 

Pioneers: book on, cited, 
$54n; in Brown County, 
information on, noted, 401 

Pitts, William A., 211 

Pitts, William C., invention 
patented by, 524 

Place names, in Big Bend 
country, 564-566 

Plain Dealer (Charleston, 
Illinois), 347 f 

Plummer, Leonard B.: ar- 
ticle by, noted, 281; Weath- 
erford College, history pre- 
sented to Association by, 
108 

Pneumonia, as cause of 
deaths (1860), 7 

Poag, Wm. R., 333 

Pochanaquarhip (Comanche 
chief), 73n 

Poe, Edgar Allen, founder 
of American Ethnological 
Society, 172-173 

Point Blank, Texas, 392 

Polish immigrants, in Karnes 
County, 4 

Political history, 18-15, 29- 
44; book on, noted, 264; 
book on, reviewed, 134-135 

Political History of the Tex- 
as Republic, 1836-1850, cit- 
ed, 308n 

Polk, James Knox, 868, 369; 
appoints International 
Boundary commissioners, 
170 

Polk County, in Secession 
Convention, 333 

Pollard, Tomas G.: letter of, 
cited, 440n; quoted, 440 

Polley, J. B., book by, cited, 
2n 

Pomeroy, Marcus Mills, 348n 

Pompa y Pompa, Antonio, 
286 

Pool, Adrian, and B Hall, 
420, 423, 424, 485n; letter 
of, cited, 440; and Carrie 
Nation, 422; quoted, 440 


Pool, Oren Jo, discovers Ann 
Whitney story, 276 
Pool, William C., 103 


Index 


Poore, B. P., book compiled 
by, cited, 459n, 460n, 461n, 
462n, 463n, 464n, 465n 

Pope, A., 3381 

Pope, Burwell, contributes to 
book auction, 90 

Population: of Brazoria 
County, 548; of Dallas, 
124-125; sources of immi- 
gration (1850-1860), 2-4; 
statistics (1850 and 1860), 
2-4, 6; trends (recent), ar- 
ticle on, noted, 265 

Port Aransas, 229; history 
of, article on, 227-232 

Port Lavaca, Texas, 228, 
370, 528 

Porter, John, invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Porter, R. H., contributes to 
book auction, 91 

Porter, William S., 242, 548; 
article on, noted, 268 

Porter, William T., 134 

Porterfield, Austin L., article 
by, noted, 268 

Portis, D. Y., 328 

Portrait and_ Biographical 
Record of Marion and 
Hardin Counties, Ohio, 
cited, 161n 

Posey, Walter B., 392 

Post, Charles William, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 272 

Post City, Texas, book on, 
noted, 262 

Postage stamps in Texas, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 262 

Postal system in Republic, 
article on, noted, 261 

Potter County, 271 

Pottery, production of, at 
missions, 55-56 

Powderhorn, water connec- 
tion with New Orleans, 
106-107 

Powell’s Run (Virginia), 
220 

Prairie dogs, article on, re- 
viewed, 406 

Prairie Traveler: A Hand- 
Book for Overland Expe- 
ditions, quoted, 106-107 

Prairie View Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 262-263 

Prather, William L., and 
Carrie Nation, 422 

Pratt, G. H., 104 

Pratt, Mrs. G. H., 104 

Preliminary Studies of the 
Texas Catholic Historical 
Society, article in, cited, 
45n, 47n, 48n, 51n, 52n, 
58n, 55n, 57n, 58n, 59n, 
61n 

Prendergast, D. M., 326n, 
333 

Presbyterian Church (1860), 
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statistics, 11. See also Fe- 
male seminaries 

Presbyterian Seminary (Aus- 
tin), 432 

Presidente, A Sketch of the 
Life of General Santa 
Anna, cited, 498n 

Presidio del Norte, 180 

Presidios, disputes with mis- 
sions, 59-60 

Presley, James: article by, 
489-512; book reviewed by, 
125-128; contributors note 
on, 568; joins Association, 
121; speech by, noted, 88 

Press, history of, book on, 
cited, 191n 

Press and America, cited, 
346n 

Preston, W. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

Preston, Mrs. W. B., joins 
Association, 558 

Preston, W. F., 329 

Preston Bend (Red River), 
364 

Price, F. B., 333 

Price, John, 153 

Price, Mrs. Sterling, 223 

Printing (1850-1860), 12-14 

Prison camps, in Civil War, 
book on, cited, 16n 

Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, cited, 
168n 

Proceedings Concerning In- 
fidelity of the Apaches, 
June 25, 1738-February 18, 
1739, cited, 59n 

Proclamation of April 25, 
1842, cited, 41n 

Promissory notes, 33-34 

Protestant Episcopal Church: 
history of, speech on, not- 
ed, 88; in northern Texas, 
book on, noted, 261; statis- 
tics (1860), 11. See also 
Gregg, Alexander 


Province of Texas, 75 

Prussia, source of migration 
to Texas (between 1831 
and 1861), 3 


Pryor, Mrs. Reba, joins As- 
sociation, 559 

Public debt, article on, not- 
ed, 262 

Public free school land reec- 
ords, 242 

Public lands, article on, not- 
ed, 262 

Public Law No. 199 United 
States Statutes at Large, 
cited, 487 

Pueblo Indians, 295-296 

Pugh, Nell M. (Mrs. R. A.), 
104; article edited by, 
367-870; contributors note 
on, 411 
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Purcell, Mabelle (Umland), 
book by, noted, 267 

Purcell family, book on, not- 
ed, 267 

Putnam High School Library, 
joins Association, 398 

Pyle, C. W., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 


Quaid, John Erskill, and B 
Hall, 435n 

Quantrill, William Clarke, 
392 

Quantrill’s Men, 392 

Quapaw (Imahan) Indians, 
251 

Quarter horses, book on, re- 
viewed, 290-292 

Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, ar- 
ticles in, cited, 43n, 58n, 
300n, 301n 

Querétaran missions, 47, 
256n; ranches of, 53 

Quicasquiris Indians, see 
Wichita Indians 

Quidehais Indians, see Kichai 
Indians 

Quinan, George, 367n 

Quintana, Texas, settling of, 
inquiry concerning, 279 

Quiscat, 376n, 378n 

Quitaque, Texas, 263 

Quitman Mountains, 553 

Quitman Rifles, 223 

Quotaquois Indians, 378n 


Rabb, , 850 

Racer’s hurricane 
ton Island), 289; 
on, cited, 315n 

Ragsdale, Paul, 104 

Railroad Commission, disser- 
tation on, noted, 547 

Railroad Magazine, article 
in, noted, 266 

Railroads, 4-5; book on, re- 
viewed, 560-561; between 
Houston and Beaumont, 5; 
between Houston and Bren- 
ham, condition of (1867), 
69; and land value (1850- 
1860), 4-5; maps of, not- 
ed, 547; southern trans- 
continental, route of, 165, 


(Galves- 
article 


166, 177-178, 183, 190; 
steam, 133 
Raines, Cadwell Walton, 


opinion of Olmstead’s travel 
books, 15 

Rainey, A. T., 3828 

Rains, J. D., 325, 335 

Ramfrez y Sesma, Joaquin: 
letters of, cited, 494n, 
505n; and Texas Revolu- 
tion, 497, 498, 501-502, 504, 
506-507 


Ramsdell, Charles William, 


book by, cited, 141n, 145n, 
146n, 322n 


Index 


Ramsdell, Marshall, and B 
Hall, 426 
Ranches: of missions, 53- 


54, 61-62; speech on, noted, 
286. See also Hall, Horace 
M. 

Randall County, 271 

Randolph, Nowlin, joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Randolph Air Force Base, 
thesis on, noted, 547 

Range, book on, noted, 264 

Rankin, Amelia, quoted, 12 

Rankin, Melinda: book by, 
cited, 10n, 12n; comment 
on education in Texas 
(1850), 10 

Ransleben, Guido E., 
book by, noted, 275 

Ransom, Harry H., 285; ar- 
ticles by, noted, 260, 267; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 90 

Rash, Jim, essay by, noted, 
549 

Rathjen, Frederick W., grant- 
ed leave of absence, 391 

Rawlins, H. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 559 

Rawlins, Mrs. H. E., joins 
Association, 559 

Ray, Georgia Miller, book by, 
noted, 268 

Ray, Jefferson Davis, book 
on, noted, 268 

Rayburn, John C., 104 

Reagan, John H., 328; com- 
ment on Hood’s Brigade, 
1-2; and Secession Con- 
vention, 322 

Reavis, Dick, article by, not- 
ed, 270 

Rebelién de Texas; manu- 
scripto inédito de 1886 por 
un oficial de Santa Anna, 


103; 


cited, 498n, 494n, 497n, 
498n, 499n, 501n, 502n, 
5038n, 504n, 508n, 509n, 
510n, 511n 

Reber Memorial Library 


(Raymondville), 282 

Reconstruction: in Brown 
County, information on, 
noted, 401; courts, article 
on, 141-168; Fifth Military 
District, 144-155; Presiden- 
tial, 142-144 

Reconstruction in Texas, cit- 
ed, 141n, 145n, 146n 

Recopilacion de Leyes de los 
Reinos de las Indias, cited, 
460n 

Rector, C., 328 

Red family, book on, noted, 
267 

Red River, 4, 78, 80, 86n, 
124, 342n, 343n, 372, 375n, 
877n, 378n, 879, 382, 385, 
520, 526n, 527n; boundary 


controversy, article on, 
356-363; boundary contro- 
versy, article on, cited, 
356n, 358n, 360n; cannon 
thrown in, 278; cattle 
crossing on, noted, 364; 
Bénard de la Harpe’s de- 
scription of, 246-250, 253- 
255; Indians on, 76n, 77n, 
254; called Natchitoches 
River, 84n; Nasoni Indian 
settlement on, 86; source 
of, 540; Taovayas on, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 266-267 

Red River County, 209, 253n 

Red River Station, cattle 
crossing at, 365 

Redd, Wm. D., letter of, cit- 
ed, 314n 

Reddick, DeWitt: letter of, 
cited, 440n; quoted, 440 

Redfearn, R. K., 105 

Redwine, W. N., letter of, 
cited, 361n 

Reed, J. L., 105 

Reeves, J. J., invention pat- 
ented by, 524 

Reeves, Reuben A., and Rob- 
erts Court, 156 

Refugio, Texas, occupied by 
Mexican troops, 38 

Refugio County, in Secession 
Convention, 334 

Registration of Refugee Chi- 


nese, Hearings on S. J. 
Res. 33, Permitting Chi- 
nese to Register under 


Certain Provisions and 
Conditions, November 8, 
1921; Statements of A. 
Warner Parker to E. J. 
Henning, cited, 468n, 470n, 


472n, 474n, 475n, 476n, 
477n, 478n, 480n, 481n, 
482n, 483n, 484n, 485n 
Reid, Joe: letter of, cited, 


439n; quoted, 439 
Reid, John C.: book by, cit- 
ed, 16n; opinion about San 
Antonians, quoted, 15-16 
Reid’s Tramp, or a Journal 
of the Incidents of Ten 
Months Travel through 
Texas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, cited, 16n 

> 


R dup, noted, 
393 

Reinhard, F., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 


Religious history, 11-12, 16; 
missions of San Antonio, 
secular life of, article on, 
45-62. See also Baptist 
Church, Lutheran Church, 
Methodist Church, Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church, 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Roman Catholic 
Church 

Renn vs. Samos, 157 


Report on the Spanish Ar- 
chives in San Antonio, 
Texas, listed, 274 

Republic of the Rio Grande: 
article on, 18-28; collapse 
of, 33 

Republic of Texas: and 
Adelsverein, 71, 78-74; 
Army, problem of com- 
mand in, speech on, noted, 
87; article on, noted, 18; 
books on, cited, 39n, 308n; 
book on, reviewed, 289- 
290; Congress and Army 
of the Republic, 305; dip- 
lomatic correspondence of, 
book on, cited, 33n; dip- 
lomatic relations with 
France, article on, noted, 
84n; foreign policy of 
(1836-1842), 30; Houston, 
Texas, during, article on, 
312-821; Mexican invasion 
(1842), article on reac- 
tion to, 29-44; postal sys- 
tem in, article on, noted, 
261; social life in, article 
on, noted, 260; Tawakoni 
Indians, treaty with, 378n. 
See also Army of the Re- 
public 

Resumen instructivo, que 
publica El Comisario de 
Divisién del Exército de 
operaciones sobre Tejas, 
cited, 511n 

Rex Goes to the Rodeo, book 
note on, 138 

Reyes, Isidro, and Republic 
of the Rio Grande, 22 

Reynolds, B. W., home of, 
information on, noted, 394 

Reynolds, Mrs. H. D., 104 

Reynolds, Joseph J.: and 
election of 1869, 147-148; 
and Fifth Military District, 
145; and Military Court, 
148 

Reynolds Bend, 394 

Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, contribution to, 108 

Rhone, P. G., 329 

Rice, David, 321n 

Rice, James O., article on, 
cited, 32n 

Rice, William Marsh, 312, 
321 

Rice Institute, 321; sponsors 
Journal of Southern His- 
tory, 392 

Richards, C. F.: and B Hall, 
436; letter of, cited, 436n 

Richardson, David, and Tex- 
as State Gazette, 197 

Richardson, Rupert N., 104, 
107; book by, cited, 61n; 
book reviewed by, 401-403 

Richardson, Samuel J., 213 

Richardson, Thomas Clar- 
ence, article by, noted, 260 
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Richardson and Company 
(Galveston), 215 

Richardson’s Texas Almanac 
for 1861, printing of, 13 

Richmond, Virginia: army 
eamp (Texas’ Brigade) 
near, 220; Texas volunteers 
(Confederate Army) in, 
195 

Rigdon, R. H., article by, 
noted, 264 

Riley, Crockett, 354 

Riley, James, 354 

Riley, Sam Houston, joins 
Association, 559 

Riley Library (Ouachita Bap- 
tist College, Arkansas), 
joins Association, 288 

Ring, Mrs. Roland, 104 

Rio, Pablo Martinez del, 285 

Rio Bravo del Norte, 374n; 
in treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, 169. See also Rio 
Grande 

Rio Conchos, settlements 
along, article on, noted, 
269 

Rio Grande, 32, 37, 38, 169, 
176, 187, 281, 272, $41n, 
377n, 379, 520, 553; ar- 
chaeology, article on, not- 
ed, 269; boundary line, 
80, 31, 186; Chinese ref- 
ugees on, 467; garrison 
and missions on, article 
on, noted, 269; Indian 
raids along, 499; location 
of, on Disturnell’s map, 
174; Mexican army along, 
496, 497-502, 503; plain, 
brush invasion of, article 
on, noted, 270; population 
along (1860), 4;  settle- 
ments along, article on, 
noted, 269; in treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 167; 
water supply along, 502 

Rio Grande Presidio: hos- 
pital at, 498; Mexican 
troops at, 501; road 
through, 496 

Rio Grande Valley, see Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley 

Ripley, Eliza McHatton: 
book by, cited, 5n, 6n; ex- 
periences in Texas (1860), 
quoted, 5, 6 

Ripperd4é, Juan Maria Vi- 
cencio de: letter to, cited, 
527n; letter to, quoted, 
878n 

Risher and Sawyer stage 
lines (1860), 5 

Rives, George Lockhart, book 
by, cited, 493n 

Roach, Hattie (Joplin), book 
by, noted, 267 

Robbins, Richard C., 114 

Robeline, Louisiana, on ca- 
mino real, 86n 
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Roberts, Frank H. H., Jr., 
285 

Roberts, Oran M., 148, 145n, 
203, 207, 334; attempt to 
gain United States Senate 
seat, 159; and post-Recon- 
struction Court, 156-157; 
quoted, 157; and Semicolon 
case, 156, 162; on suffrage 
fight, quoted, 146 

Robertson, E. S. C., 328 

Robertson, J. B., 835 

Robertson, John C., 334 

Robertson County, in Seces- 
sion Convention, 334 

Robertson Hospital (Rich- 
mond, Virginia), 225 

Robinson, J. H., 225; and 
Soldiers’ Aid Society, 221 

Robledo, and _initial-point 
dispute, 188 

Rochelle, Mrs. R. C., 105 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 
395 

Rockefeller, Winthrop, 395- 


Rockwood, Texas, informa- 
tion on, noted, 394 

Rocky Creek, 345 

Rodrigues, José Honério, 286 

Rodriquez, Joseph (Ex parte 
Rodriquez), 158 

Roemer, Ferdinand: account 
of the Llano-San Saba 
country, 71-74; book by, 
noted, 72, 73n 

Rogers, J. H., 333; letter of, 
noted, 275; picture of, not- 
ed, 275 

Rogers, Pleas, picture of, 
noted, 275 

Rogers, Thomas A., Sr., let- 
ters of, article on, 3867- 
370 

Rogers, Thomas A., Jr., 367n; 
letter of, 370 

Rogers, W. P., 331 

Roggenbrod, Eloina B., 104 

Roland, Charles P., book re- 
viewed by, 128-130 

Roman Catholic Church: ar- 
ticles on, cited, 46n, 49n, 
52n, 58n, 58n, 59n; books 
on, cited, 46n, 49n, 52n, 
53n, 58n, 59n, 60n, 61n, 
62n; missions of, article 
on, 45-62; missions of, ar- 
ticles on, cited, 54n, 55n; 
missions of, books on, cit- 
ed, 51n, 54n, 55n; statis- 
tics (1860), 11 

Rooke, Mrs. Driscoll, joins 
Association, 121 

Root, Irving, invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Repe (hair) weaving, speech 
on, noted, 88 

Ropes real estate boom, 229 

Ropesville, Texas, 229 
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Rose Hill Cemetery (Corpus 
Christi), records, article 
on, noted, 265 

Roseborough, J. C., 402 

Rosenfield, John, 125 

Ross, Mrs. Baxter, 284 

Ross, Mrs. Bertha, 283-284 

Ross, E. M., 328 

Ross, Reuben, leader in rev- 
olution of 1839, 33 

Ross’ Brigade, book on, cit- 
ed, 1n, 14n 

Rothwell, Jack C., disserta- 
tion by, noted, 547 


Roue, de la, 76 
Round Mountain hanging, 
347 


Round Rock, Texas, 279; 
Gustaf Palm’s home in, 
picture of, between pages 
68 and 69 

Rountree vs. Thomas, 155 

Rowden, Jim, article by, re- 
viewed, 406 

Rubi, Marquis de, report of, 
suggesting war against 
Apaches, noted, 59 


Rubin, Louis D., Jr., book 
edited by, reviewed, 128- 
130 


Rubio and Errazu commer- 
cial house (Mexico), loans 
Santa Anna money, 496n 

Rugeley, John, 326n, 333 

Rummel, A. J., 104 

Runaway Scrape, contempo- 
rary account of, 520. See 
also Texas Revolution 


Runaway of 1842, 38 

Rundell, Walter, Jr., 105 

Runnels, H. R., 329 

Rusk, Thomas J., 303; and 
army-civilian officials dis- 
pute (International Bound- 
ary Commission), 179; 
Bartlett-Condé agreement, 
speech on, quoted, 182-183; 
and initial-point dispute, 
189; letters of, cited, 302n, 
304n; letter to, quoted, 302 

Rusk County, in Secession 
Convention, 334 

Russ, Witten Booth, book 
by, noted, 272 

Russel, Robert, book by, cit- 
ed, 179n, 183n 

Russell, Joseph Oliver, book 
on, reviewed, 406-408 

Russell, Levi Jasper, 
on, reviewed, 406-408 

Russell family, information 
on, noted, 406 

Rutersville, 207 

Rutersville College, printing 
of catalogue of, 12 


book 


SMS Ranch, 64; horses, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 271 

Sabin, C. B., and Semicolon 
case, 153 
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Sabine County, in Secession 
Convention, 334 

Sabine Lake, 219 

Sabine River, 218, 268, 358, 
519; Indians on, 86n, 378n; 
in Runaway Scrape, 520 

Sabine City, Texas, 522 

Sacred Music Society (Hous- 
ton), 319-320 

St. Antonio River, 368 

St. David’s Church (Austin), 
217 

St. Denis, Louis Juchereau 
de, 85, 374; and Natchi- 
toches Indians, 84n 

Saint-Frangois, 
535, 537 

St. John’s Episcopal Church 
(Brownwood), information 
on, noted, 402 

St. Joseph’s Island, 228, 229 

St. Louis, Brownsville, and 
Mexico Railroad, 562 

St. Mark’s River, 368 

St. Mary’s, Texas, 228 

Saladee, Cyrus W., invention 
patented by, 524 

Salado Creek, 309 

Salazar Yllarregui, José: and 
Bartlett-Condé agreement, 
176, 182; book by, cited, 
170n; and _ International 
Boundary Commission, 170; 
letter to, cited, 182n 

Salcedo, Nemesio, article by, 
noted, 260 

Salesianum, article in, not- 
ed, 272 

Saline County Journal, cited, 
341n 

Sallee, Annie (Jenkins), book 
by, noted, 267 

Saltillo, Mexico, 48; and rev- 
olution of Republic of the 
Rio Grande, 23, 25-26 

Salt City, Texas, Indians 
near, 375n 

Sam Houston: the Great 
Designer, cited, 306n 

Sam Houston High School 
Library, joins Association, 
399 

Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence, cited, 
316n 

Samuels, R. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

San Antonio, Texas, 12, 18, 
16, 41, 47, 159-160, 263, 
264, 271, 272, 275, 308, 309, 
314, 347, 368, 404, 5238; 
Ayuntamiento of, 239; book 
on, cited, 52n; book on, 
reviewed, 289-290; An- 
tonio Canales in, 19; Chi- 
nese refugees in, article 
on, 467-488; coach route 
to coast, 106-107; Confed- 
erate volunteer troops in, 
211, 212, 218; Indians in, 


372, 


58-59, 86n, 375n; invasion 
of, 37-88, 438; letter from 
(1886), 518-518; missions, 
376n; missions, article on, 
45-62; pecan shellers in, 
article on, noted, 272; pre- 
sidio in, 51; siege of, 115, 
299, 301, 514-516; Somer- 
vell in, 38, 40; telephone 
exchanges, early history of, 
speech on, noted, 109; in 
Texas Revolution, 492, 496- 
497, 498, 504, 505, 506, 
510; vigilantes, article on, 
noted, 270. See also Alamo, 
Texas Revolution 

San Antonio, cited, 56n 

San Antonio Conservation 
Society, 396 

San Antonio Express, cited, 
478n, 474n 

San Antonio Herald, print- 
ing press of, 13 

San Antonio Historical As- 
sociation, 109, 391; pro- 
gram of, noted, 547-548 

San Antonio and Its Begin- 
nings, cited, 52n 

San Antonio Light, 
486n, 487n 

San Antonio and Mexican 
Gulf Railroad (1859), 4-5 

San Antonio Public Library, 
ecard index and vertical 
file, information on, not- 
ed, 111 

San Antonio River, 50, 52, 
55, 72, 304 

San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line, 106-107, 550 

San Antonio Story, 
50n 

San Antonio Symphony and 
Opera Society, 396 

San Antonio de Valero Mis- 
sion, information on, 48, 
53-54, 56, 57, 59, 60 

San Augustine, Texas, 276; 
stage line at (1860), 5 

San Augustine County, in 
Secession Convention, 334 

San Bernardo (Indian set- 
tlement), 527n 

San Diego, California, and 
International Boundary 
Commission, 166, 167, 169, 
170-121 

San Elizario, Texas, 180 

San Felipe de Austin, Texas, 
299; newspaper published 
at, article on, noted, 267; 
in Texas Revolution, 506 

San Fernando Church, 403 

San Francisco de la Espada 
Mission, 47, 59; Apache at- 
tack on, 59; decline of In- 
dian population in, 57-58, 
59; textile production at, 
54 


cited, 


cited, 


San Francisco de los Tejas 
Mission, 252n 

San Francisco Xavier de 
Horcasitas Mission, 375n 

San Gabriel River, 375n, 
876n 

San Jacinto, battle of, 1, 18, 
277, 299, 302, 319, 508; an- 
niversary of, 289; book on, 
cited, 319n, 508n; book on, 
quoted, 507; contemporary 
account of, 519-520. See also 
Texas Revolution 

San Jacinto Battleground, 
meeting at, 14 

San Jacinto County, 111 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory Association Bulletin, 
noted, 111 

San Jacinto River, 289 

San Jose: Queen of the Mis- 
sions, cited, 50n, 55n 

San José de los Nazones 
Mission, 86n 

San José y San Miguel de 
Aguayo Mission, 47, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
59; painting of, noted, 
548; pueblo of, description 
of, quoted, 49; report on, 
fragment of, 49 

San Juan Bautista Presidio: 
article on, noted, 269; as 
supply market for missions, 
noted, 48 

San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion, 47, 50, 53-54, 57-58, 59 

San Juan River, 22 

San Lorenzo de la Santa 


Cruz Mission, destruction 
of, noted, 377n 
San Marcos, Texas, army 


camp near, 218 

San Marcos River, Confeder- 
ate army instruction camp 
on, noted, 216 

San Martin land grant, 158 

San Miguel de Linares Mis- 
sion, 86n 

San Patricio, Texas: Antonio 
Canales in, 19; Mexican 
army march to, 500 

San Saba River, as site of 
Meusebach’s treaty, noted, 
78n 

San Saba de la Santa Cruz 
Mission, destruction of, 
noted, 376n, 3877n, 378n, 
526n 

San Saba-Llano_ country, 
Roemer’s account of, 71-74 

San Teodora (Indian settle- 
ment), 527n 

San Vicente, Texas, 272 

San Xavier Mission, see San 
Francisco Xavier de Hor- 
casitas Mission 

Sanchez, Jorge Cervera, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 269 


Index 
Sanchez-Albornoz, Claudio 
285 
Sanchez-Navarro, Carlos, 


book by, cited, 496n, 499n, 
500n, 502n, 509n 

Sanchez-Navarro, José Juan, 
diary of, cited, 500n, 509n 

Sandbo, Anna Irene, article 
by, cited, 322n 

Sanders, Elmer Key, 
Association, 558 

Sanders, Olcutt, article by, 
noted, 262 

Sandy Creek, 370 

Sanford, J. W. A., at Texas 
Secession Convention, 207 

Sanger, George P., book edit- 
ed by, cited, 361n, 362n 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez 
de, 240, 299, 303, 403; ar- 
ticle on, 489-512; books 
on, cited, 489n, 498n; cap- 
ture of, 508-509, 519-520; 
correspondence of, during 
Texas Campaign, thesis on, 
cited, 491n, 495n, 496n, 
498n, 499n, 501n, 503n, 
505n; letters of, cited, 30n, 
31n, 491n, 493n, 494n, 495n, 
496n, 498n, 499n, 501n, 
508n, 505n, 508n; mani- 
festo of, cited, 506n, 509n; 
quoted, 30, 36, 56; and 
Republic of Texas, 30, 31, 
33n, 36; secret agreement 
with Republic of Texas, 
quoted, 30; speech on, not- 
ed, 88 

Santa Anna, Texas, 277, 394 

Santa Anna, Aurora y Ocaso 
de un Comediante, cited, 
489n 

Santa Anna, el que todo lo 
gan6é y todo lo perdié, cit- 
ed, 510n 

Santa Anna No Fué un 
Traidor: ‘‘Federalismo” y 
“Centralismo,” Depura- 
ciones y Refutaciones His- 
téricas, 1831 a 1855, cited, 
489n 

Santa Anna y la Guerra de 
Texas, cited, 491n, 493n, 
495n 

Santa Anna, The Napoleon 
of the West, cited, 490n, 
496n 

Santa Anna: The Story of 
an Enigma Who Once Was 
Mexico, cited, 489n, 490n, 
499n, 510n 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
Texas-New Mexico bound- 
ary dispute, 31, 164 

Santa Fe Expedition, see 
Texan Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion 

Santa Fe Railroad Company, 
136, 341n 


joins 
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Santa Gertrudis tract, 341n 

Santa Rita No. 1 drilling rig 
memorial, 389 

Santa Rita: The University 
of Texas Oil Discovery, re- 
issued, 389 

Santa Rita del Cobre copper 
mines, 175, 176 

Santa Rita de Moralos, in 
revolution of Republic of 
the Rio Grande, 19 

Santa Rosa Mountains (Coa- 
huila), Indians in, 377n 

Santana (Comanche chief), 
73n 

Santanelli, see Loryea, J. H. 

Sargent, Mrs. Arnold Greene 
(Sylvia Jewett), 339n 

Satanta (Kiowa chief), 277 

Savage, J. H., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Sawyer, J. B., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Sawyer and Risher 
lines (1860), 5 

Sayre, Calvin L., 210 

Schaefer, Walter V., 161n 

Schaffner, Mrs. A. W., and 
DeWitt County Museum, 
278 

Schiller, Milton, joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

Schiller, Mrs. Milton, joins 
Association, 558 

Schlecht, O. G., 563 

Schlesinger, A. M., book by, 
cited, 459n 

Schmidt, C. F., contributes 
to book auction, 90 

Schmidt, Walter A., Jr., joins 
Association, 557 

Schmitz, Joseph, 87, 104 

Schoch, E. P., and B Hall, 
417, 437 

Schoenburg, Texas, 73n 

Scholes, France V., 287 

School of the Soldier, noted, 
215 

Schoolcraft, Henry, founder 
of American Ethnological 
Society, 172-173 

Schroeder, John: 
tion from, noted, 
joins Association, 120 

Schuessler, Mrs. Willard, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 283 

Schulman, Edmund, article 
by, noted, 269 

Schutz, Julius, 221, 222 

Schwethelm, Heinrich Jo- 
seph, article by, noted, 270 

Schwettmann, Martin, book 
by, reissued, 389 

Scobee, Barry, 556 

Scott, John, 317 

Scott, W. T., 326, 331 

Scurry, W. F., 335 


stage 


contribu- 
397; 
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Scurry, William R., and 
Texas State Gazette, 192- 
193 

“Sea King,” 224 

Seabury, Virgil T.: letter of, 
cited, 438n; quoted, 438 


Seay, H. B. Tick, and B 
Hall, 435n 
S ion Convention, 207; 


age range of members, 
$23; analysis of member- 
ship of, article on, 322- 
835; article on, cited, 322n; 
birth places of members, 
323; economic status of 
members, 322-323; occupa- 
tions of members, 324-325; 
property holdings of mem- 
bers, 325-327; property 
holdings of members, table 
of, 325-326; slave holdings 
of members, 326; slave 
holdings of members, table 
of, 827; table on member- 
ship of, 328-335; thesis on, 
cited, 323n, 325n, 327n 
Secession in Texas, 198-210; 
article on, cited, 322n; ar- 
ticle on, noted, 262; begin- 
nings of, article on, cited, 
$22n; book on, cited, 3n; 


John Marshall’s attitude 
toward, 199; thesis on, 
cited, 822n; and Tezas 


State Gazette, article on, 
191-226 

Second Cavalry, 114 

Second Congress, and Army 
of the Republic, 306 

Second International Con- 
gress of Historians of the 
United States and Mexico, 
program of, 285-287 

Second Michigan Infantry, 
Civil War 1861-1865, cit- 
ed, 390 

Second Military District, 
210-226 

Seelye, Sarah E. E., inquiry 
concerning, 390 

Seguin, Juan Nepomuceno: 
letter of, cited, 19n; and 
revolution of Republic of 
the Rio Grande, 26 

Seguin, Texas, 523, 524 

Seider’s Springs, 198 

Selvaggi, Ross L., thesis by, 
noted, 547 

Semanario Politico del Gobi- 
erno de Nuevo Leon, cited, 
21n 

Semicolon Court of Texas, 
150-153; article on, cited, 
159n; criticism of, 152, 


158; decision, 153 

Senate Committee Reports, 
cited, 184n 

Senate Executive Documents, 


cited, 


167n, 169n, 170n, 


Index 


171n, 172n, 174n, 175n, 
176n, 177n, 178n, 179n, 
1838n, 185n, 187n, 188n, 
189n, 522n 


Senate Reports, cited, 484n 

Seven Days’ Battle, Texas 
volunteers in, 196 

Sevillano, Miguel, quoted, 60 

Sexton, F. B., address by, 
noted, 12 

Shackelford County, 398; ar- 
chaeology, article on, not- 
ed, 269 

Shackford, James Atkins, 
book by, noted, 404 

Shafer, Boyd C., 287 


Shaler, Nathaniel S., 132 

Shannon vs. Rogers, cited, 
151n 

Shapiro, Harold A., article 


by, noted, 272 

Sharp, Paul F., 286 

Shary, John, 563 

Shawnee Indians, 377n 

Sheep industry: article on, 
noted, 270; in missions, 53 

Sheers, Margaret, article by, 
noted, 271 

Sheffield, Texas, 556 

Shelby, Charmion, history by, 
cited, 492n 

Shelby County, in Secession 
Convention, 334 

Sheldon, Roger, 
noted, 265 

Shell, article on, noted, 266 

Shelley, George E., article by, 
cited, 159n 

Shelley, Tom, 354n 

Shepard, Josiah, 
patented by, 524 

Sheppard, Chancey, 224 

Sheppard, James, 327, 335 

Sheppard, Morris: and B 
Hall, 416; dissertation on, 
noted, 547 

Sheridan, Philip: and Fifth 
Military District, 144-145; 
and First Reconstruction 
Court, 154 

Sheridan, Philip J., 
joins Association, 121 

Sherman, William T., letter 
to, quoted, 346n 

Sherman, Texas, 342n, 348n 

Shewmake, William J., joins 
Association, 121 

Shields, B. G., invention pat- 
ented by, 522 

Shields, Texas, 
on, noted, 394 

Shiloh (quarter horse), 291- 
292 

Shipman, Mrs. O. L., 552 

Shipman Papers, 551-552 

Shivers, Allan, 108 

Shivers family, in Tyler 
County, history of, noted, 
108 


article by; 


invention 


105; 


information 


Shore of the Turkeys (on 
Red River), 83 

Shoshoni Indians, 530n 

Shreveport, Louisiana, 4 

Shuffler, R. Henderson: joins 
Association, 557; proposed 
biography of Richard Coke, 
noted, 114 

Shuford, A. P., 335 

Sibley, H. H., 219; cannon 
eaptured by, inquiry con- 
cerning, 277-278 

Sibley, Mrs. H. H., 223 

Sibley, J. D., Jr., 556 

Sibley, Seth: letter of, cited, 
440n; quoted, 440 

Sibley’s Brigade, 219, 228 

Sidbury Wharf (Corpus 
Christi), 229 

Siegel, Stanley, book by, cit- 
ed, 308n 

Sierra Blanca, 
554 

Simkins, Francis Butler, 129; 
book reviewed by, 122-123 

Simkins, W. S.: article on, 
noted, 389; and B Hall, 
414; paper on, noted, 281- 
282 

Simmons, , 850, 352 

Simmons, Mare, 105 

Simpson, Arthur J., 
edited by, noted, 269 

Simpson, John W., article 
by, noted, 265 

Sims, Donald, article by, not- 
ed, 266 

Sinclair, John Lang, and 
“Eyes of Texas,” 422 

Singer, E. C., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

“Single Star,” cited, 314n 

Singletary, Otis A., 105; book 
reviewed by, 292-295; edits 
“Book Reviews,’’ 122-187, 
288-296, 401-408, 560-566; 
presides at meeting, 88 

Singletary, Mrs. Otis A., 105 

Siouan Confederacy, 251n, 
530n 

Sister Grove Baptist Asso- 
ciation, minutes of, noted, 
11 

Sivells Bend, cattle crossing 
at, 365 

Sixty Years on the Brazos, 
cited, 39n 

Sjoberg, Andrée F., article 
by, noted, 265 

Sketches in Prison Camps: 
a Continuation of Sketches 
of the War, cited, 16n 

Skidi Indians, 530n 

Skrabanek, Robert L., article 
by, noted, 265 

Skunks, hydrophobic, infor- 
mation on, noted, 405 

Slade, Joseph Alfred, 546 

Slade, Virginia Marie, 546 


Texas, 133, 


book 


Slaughter, Dick, and B Hall, 
417-418 

Slaughter, George Webb, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 270 

Smith, Ada Margaret, 543 

Smith, Ashbel, 312-313 

Smith, Charles, invention 
patented by, 524 

Smith, E. Kirby, 141 

Smith, E. W.: letters of, cit- 
ed, 470n, 483n; and United 
States residence for Chi- 
nese refugees, 483, 486 

Smith, Erwin Evans, book 
by, noted, 264 

Smith, George W., 148; re- 
moved from Supreme Court, 
154 

Smith, Gid., 330 

Smith, Harvey P., opinion 
of, on San José chapel 
story, 50 

Smith, Henry: and “eyes of 
Texas ...,”’ 115; and Gen- 
eral Council, 309-310; let- 
ter to, quoted, 301; portrait 
of, noted, 318 

Smith, Henry L., book by, 
cited, 347n 

Smith, Joe Heflin, article by, 
noted, 263 

Smith, Mrs. Katherine C., 
and B Hall, 426, 485n 

Smith, P. M., invention pat- 
ented by, 523 

Smith, Ralph A.: article by, 
75-86, 246-259, 371-385, 525- 
541; article by, noted, 266- 
267; contributors notes on, 
140, 298, 411, 569; joins 
Association, 399 

Smith, S. S., $28 

Smith, Sallie O., presents flag 
to Rangers, 17 

Smith, T. V., and B Hall, 
438 

Smith, Tom Pearl, 513 

Smith, W. F., and Interna- 
tional Boundary Commis- 
sion, 180-181 

Smith, Wesley, book on, re- 
ceives award, 391 

Smith, William Fielding, 391- 
392; joins Association, 398 

Smith, William P., 316-317 

Smith County, in Secession 
Convention, 334 

Smith County Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society, 
noted, 13 

Smithville, North Carolina, 


68 

Sneed, Edgar P., joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Sneed, Thos. E., and Semi- 
colon case, 153 

Snell, Martin Kingsley, li- 
brary of, 318 

Snively Expedition, 309 


Index 


“Snowdiggers,” 562, 563 

Snyder, Mrs. Esla Bess, joins 
Association, 120 

Social history: Baylor Uni- 
versity-W. C. Brann con- 
troversy, book on, reviewed, 
122-123; book on, reviewed, 
134-1385; civilizing of In- 
dians, article on, 45-62; 
of Dallas, book on, re- 
viewed, 123-135; of fron- 
tier Texas, speech on, not- 
ed, 88; of Houston, article 
on, 312-321; of the Re 
public, article on, noted, 
260; Texan of 1860, ar- 
ticle on, 1-17. See also 
Brown County; Fort Worth 


Society for the Protection 
of German Immigrants in 
Texas, see Adelaverein 


Soldiers’ Aid Society (Aus- 
tin), 221-225 

Soldier’s Mound, 398 

Soldier’s Reminiscences in 
Peace and War, cited, 17n 

Solis, Gaspar de, report of, 
quoted, 54, 55 

Somervell, Alexander: and 
Army of the Republic, 38, 
808; and Burleson affair, 
39-41; appointed Collector 
of the Customs for the 
Port of Calhoun, 42; let- 
ters from Houston, cited, 
38n, 40n, 42n 

Somerville, Wayne: diary of, 
cited, 427n; letter of, cit- 
ed, 427n; quoted, 427 

Something about Brown: A 
History of Brown County, 
Texas: noted, 396-397; re- 
viewed, 401-403 

Song, Qu, registration for 
legal residence, 487 

Sons of Temperance (1850), 
12, 18 

Sorrells, Dorothy C., joins 
Association, 559 

Source Book Relating to the 
History of the University: 
cited, 415n, 429n; quoted, 
417 

Sources of the Constitution 
of the United States, cited, 
457n 

South, problems confronting, 
book on, reviewed, 128-130 

South Atlantic Quarterly, ar- 
ticle in, noted, 268 

South Carolina, secession of, 
effect on Texas, 202-203, 
205 

South Plains, 252n, 258n 

South Plains College Library, 
joins Association, 399 

Southern Argus (Houston, 
Mississippi), quoted, 193 
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Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, 388, 392 

Southern Law Journal, ar- 
ticle in, noted, 262 

Southern Medical Hall of 
Surgery, New Orleans, 8 

Southern Pacific Railroad 
(1859), 5, 136 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 
Survey of a Route from 
the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road on the Thirty-Sec- 
ond Parallel by A. B. Gray 
for the Texas Western 
Railroad Company, cited, 
170n 

Southern Reformer (Jack- 
son, Mississippi), 192, 194 

Southland Mill (Lufkin), ar- 
ticle on, noted, 269 

Southwest Conference of 
Foundations and Trusts, 
396 

Southwest Foundation for 
Research and Education, 
396 

Southwest, literature of, con- 
tribution to, 134-135 

Southwest Review, article in, 
cited, 316n 

Southwest Texans, book on, 
noted, 269 

Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly: articles in, cit- 
ed, 32n, 35n, 49n, 50n, 52n, 
54n, 55n, 148n, 159n, 165n, 
194n, 195n, 221n, 3814n, 
315n, 316n, 318n, 322n, 
823n, 457n, 458n, 460n, 
495n, 497n, 502n, 504n, 
506n; articles in, noted, 
18n, 34n, 106, 126, 261, 
262, 263, 265, 267, 268; ci- 
tation forms, 117-120; rec- 
ommended by Texas Edu- 
cation Agency, 107; value 
of, 116 

Southwestern Journal of An- 
thropology, article in, not- 
ed, 265 

Southwestern Reporter, cit- 
ed, 151n, 158n, 436n 

Southwestern Seminary, 
(Waco), 268 

Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, article in, not- 
ed, 266, 272 

Spain, R. B., 105 

Spanish Archives (Land Of- 
fice), 241; eryptograms in, 
article on, 243-245; English 
field notes, picture of, be- 
tween pages 244 and 245 

Spanish in Texas: explora- 
tions in Brown County, 
401; government, book on, 
reviewed, 125-128; govern- 
ment, thesis on, cited, 60n; 
land grants in Limestone 
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County, 109; land system, 
information on, noted, 
520n; law, article on, cit- 
ed, 458n, 460n; missions of 
San Antonio, article on, 
45-62 

Spanish Fort 
County), 526n 

Spanish Institutions of the 
Southwest, cited, 46n, 62n 

Sparks, Dade, 103 

Spearman Reporter, 386 

Spence, Mrs. T. R., 513 

Spence, Vernon G., joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Spencer, Elma Dill Russell: 
book by, reviewed, 406- 
408; speech by, noted, 548 

Spencer, Frank M., and Semi- 
eolon case, 153 

Spikes, Nellie (Witt), book 
by, noted, 270-271 

Spindletop Oil Field: article 
on, noted, 281; book on, 
noted, 265-266 

Splawn, W. M. W.: and B 


(Montague 


Hall, 434-485, 486; study 
by, cited, 414n, 415n, 416n, 
417n, 419n, 422n, 428n, 
424n, 425n, 427n, 430n, 
432n, 488n, 484n, 435n 


Sprague, John Titcomb, book 
by, cited, 3n 

Spring, Mrs. Agnes W., ar- 
ticle by, noted, 283 

Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Republican and Journal, 
cited, 321n 

Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Sunday Union, cited, 321n 

Springfield, Texas, 522 

Spur, Texas, 398 

Sauier, Ephriam G., founder 
of American Ethnological 
Society, 172-173 

Stacey, Sarah, 104 

Stafford, Mrs. Maner, joins 
Association, 121 

Stage lines (1860), 5 

Stambaugh, J. Lee, 104; book 
by, noted, 544; book by, 
reviewed, 561-562 

Stambaugh, Mrs. J. Lee, 
104; book by, noted, 544; 
book by, reviewed, 561-562 

Stamford, Texas, 271; head- 
quarters of SMS Ranch at, 
64 

Stamp and postmark collec- 
tion received, 394 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), 1957 annual re- 
port of, noted, 544-545 

Star of the West (ship), 
282, 389 

Starr County: acre valuation 
(1858), .4; in Secession 


Convention, 334 


Index 


State Capitol: essay on, not- 
ed, 549; picture of, noted, 
543 

State Cemetery, toured by 
Junior Historians, 89 

State Fair, 125 

State Historical Society of 
Missouri, 388 

State Hospital for the In- 
sane in Austin, established, 
(1860), 7 

States’ rights, book on, re- 
viewed, 128-130 

Statistical View of the Unit- 
ed States .. Being a 
Compendium of the Sev- 
enth Census, cited, 3n, 4n, 
Tn 

Steamship facilities (1860), 5 

Steel Dust (quarter horse), 
book on, reviewed, 290-292 

Steen, Ralph W., 285, 542; 
contributors note on, 568; 
elected president of Associ- 
ation, 89-90; letter contrib- 
uted by, 518-518; presides 
at meeting, 87 

Steinberg, Frederick W., 104; 
joins Association, 121 

Stelfox, William, invention 
patented by, 524 

Stell, John D., 333 

Stephen, Homer, 104 

Stephen F. Austin College, 
542 

Stephens, A. Ray, 87, 104 

Stephens, Alexander H., 
speech on Texas boundary 
dispute, quoted, 165 

Stephens, John Lloyd, found- 
er of American Ethnolog- 
ical Society, 172-173 

Stephenson, Frank, 229 

Stevens, C. E., book by, cit- 
ed, 457n 

Stevens, J. E., information 
on, noted, 394 

Stevens, Paul, inquiry from, 
115 

Stevens, Thaddeus, and Re- 
construction, 143 

Stevenson, Daisy Glick, book 
by, reviewed, 562-564 

Stewart, Charles, 323, 330 

Stewart (Steuart): Ella 
Hutchins, book by, cited, 
319n 

Stewart, G. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

Stewart, J. G., 328 

Stewart, W. A., 331 

Stillman, Charles, 112 

Stillman, Chauncey, donation 
of land for Brownsville mu- 
seum and library, 111-112 

Stillwell, Mrs. Hallie, book 
by, reviewed, 564-566 

Stillwell, Roy, 565 

Stinson, Jeff: and B Hall, 


426; letter of, cited, 426n, 
439n; quoted, 426, 439 
Stockbridge, Elam, invention 
patented by, 523 
Stockdale, F. S., 329 
Stockton, John R., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 91 
Stoddard, Henry L., book by, 
cited, 346n 

Stokely, H. L., 112 

Stone, Candace, book by, cit- 
ed, 346n 

Stone, Jim, 344 

Stone, Maybelle Virginia 

Glasgow, thesis by, cited, 2n 
Stonewall County, 398 
Stonewall Jackson and the 

American Civil War, cit- 

ed, 142n 
Stover, Elizabeth M., con- 

tributes to book auction, 91 
Strain, Isaac G., and Inter- 

national Boundary Com- 
mission, 173-174 
Strange, Charles H., 
Association, 559 
Street, James, book by, cit- 
ed, 141n, 142n 

Streeter, Thomas W., book 
by, cited, 314n 

Strickland, Rex, 551 

Stuart, A. H. H.: and Bart- 

lett-Condé agreement, 178, 

179-180, 181, 185; dis- 

missed J. D. Graham, 179; 

letter of, cited, 180n 
Stuart Female Seminary 

(Austin), book on, noted, 

267 
Studies in Southern History 

and Politics Inscribed to 

William Archibald Dun- 

ning, cited, 322n 
Stueart, Ella Hutchins, see 

Stewart, Ella Hutchins 
Stumpf, Ella K. Daggett, 103 
“Subject-to” clause, in min- 

eral and royalty deeds, ar- 

ticle on, noted, 264 
Suffrage, 146-147 
Sugar production, 

sions, 55 
Suhler, Samuel Aaron, joins 

Association, 398 
Sul Ross State College, 552, 

555-556; acquisition of Al- 

drich collection, 281, 390- 

391 
Sullivan Springs, Texas, 523 
Sulphur (Bear) River, 249, 

250n 
Sulphur Springs, Texas, 524 
Sumner, Charles, and Recon- 

struction, 143 
“Sun-Kissed South,” (song), 

221-222 
Sunny South (Brownwood), 

information on, noted, 402 


joins 


at mis- 


Supreme Court: altered by 
election of 1873, 149; First 
Reconstruction Court, 143- 
144, 154; Second Recon- 
struction Court (‘‘Military 
Court’), 144-148, 154-155; 
Third Reconstruction Court 
(“‘Semicolon Court’’), 148- 
153, 155-163 

Sutil (schooner), 167 

Swahn, J. W., reed-organ 
of, 69n 

Swain, E. H., 104 

Swedish immigration to Tex- 
as, 4, 67; account of jour- 
ney to Texas (1867), 63- 
70; twentieth anniversary 
celebration, 279-280 

Sweeny, Samuel P., invention 
patented by, 524 

Sweet, George H., 348n 

Swenson, A. M.G. (““Swede’’), 
64 

Swenson, Johan, 63 

Swenson, Johannes, account 
of journey from Sweden to 
Texas (1867), 63-70 

Swenson, Otto, 69 

Swenson, S. M.: article on, 
noted, 279-280; influence on 
Swedish migration to Tex- 
as, 63; log cabin on plan- 
tation of, picture of, be- 
tween pages 68 and 69; 
and Swedish emigrants in 
New York, 67 


Swenson, W. G., 64 

Swenson family, 271 

Swingle, Alfred, invention 
patented by, 522 


T5 Brand, 351 
Taensa Indians, 76, 84n 
Taliaferro, R. H., oration 
by, mentioned, 12 
Tallahatchie River, 251n 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, in rev- 
olution of Republic of the 
Rio Grande, 18-28 
Tamoucougoula Indians, see 
Avoyelles Indians 
Tampke, E. W., 105 
Tampke, Mrs. E. W., 105 
Tancaoye Indians, see Ton- 
kawa Indians 
Taney, John, invention pat- 
ented by, 524 
Tanico (Canicon) 
see Tonica Indians 
Tanner, map by, 168 
Taovaya Indians, 253n, 378n, 
526n, 528, 529; article on, 
noted, 266-267 
Tarkington, Kate, book by, 
noted, 188 
Tarleton State College, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 262-263 
Tarpon, Texas, 229 
Tarpon Inn, 229 


Indians, 
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Tarrabee, speech on, noted, 
88 

Tarrant County, 223, 335n; 
in Secession Convention, 
334 

Tawahana Hills, Texas, 522 

Tawakoni Indians, 253n, 
375n, 3877-378, 381, 384, 
525-534, 535 

Tawehash Indians, see Tao- 
vaya Indians 

Tax Research Association of 
Houston and Harris Coun- 
ty, Ine., book by, noted, 
266 

Taylor, Alva, 118 

Taylor, “‘Dick,”” and Sibley’s 
cannons, 278 

Taylor, E. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 399 

Taylor, Mrs. 
553 

Taylor, Jack, joins Associa- 
tion, 557 

Taylor, Mrs. Jack, joins As- 
sociation, 557 

Taylor, Herbert C., Jr., ar- 
ticle by, noted, 269 

Taylor, Mrs. Lane, 107 

Taylor, Mrs. Nancy, 104 

Taylor, Pleasant, 330 

Taylor, Spencer L., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Taylor, Virginia H., book 
translated and edited by, 
reviewed, 125-128 

Taylor, Walter W., 285 

Taylor, Zachary. and Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, 170, 172 

Taylor vs. Murphy, 154-155; 
cited, 159n 

Technology, importance of, 
in history, book on, re- 
viewed, 132-133 

Teel, T. T., and Sibley’s can- 
nons, 278 

Tehuacana Creek, Indians on, 
378n 

Tejas, la primera desmem- 
bracién de Meéjico, cited, 
496n 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter (Columbia) cited, 312n 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter (Houston), cited, 313n, 


J. Paul, 


552- 


314n, 315n, 316n, 317n, 
318n, 319n, 320n, 321n 
Tellico, Texas, 523 
Temple, Frank M., article 


by, noted, 113 
Templin, John J., article by, 
noted, 262 


Terrell, A. W.: and Semi- 


colon case, 153, 162; speech 
by, noted, 217; and Uni- 
versity of Texas, 
on, noted, 87 


speech 
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Terrisse, , 83, 256; let- 
ter to, quoted, 258 

Terry, Benjamin Franklin: 
17, 326, 330, 335n; death 
of, 225; and Texas Brigade, 
220 

Terry, David S., book on, re- 
viewed, 292-295 

Terry, Douglas W., joins As- 
sociation, 288 

Terry, Frank, see 
David S. 

Terry, Nat, 334 

Terry, Sarah Althea Hill, 
294-295 

Terry’s Texas Rangers, 198, 
221; article on, cited, 
221n; history of, inquiry 
on, 280. See also Terry, 
David S. 

Testerman, Tom, 
River boundary 
versy, 360-361 

Teulon, George K., and Aus- 
tin City Gazette, 191 

Texan, 420 

Texan of 1860, article on, 
1-17 

Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
164, 307, 364; article on, 
noted, 35n; book on, noted, 
35n; failure of, 35; M. B. 
Lamar and, 34; Mexican 
reaction to, 87-38; Santa 
Anna’s reaction to, 36 

Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
noted, 35n 

Texan Santa Fe Trail, cited, 
307n 

Texan in Search of a Fight, 
cited, 9n 

Texana, in San _ Antonio 
Public Library, noted, 111. 
See also Aldrich, Roy W. 

Texana, Texas, 528, 524 

Texas (Roemer), noted, 72, 
73n 

Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, 389, 542; 
articles on, noted, 262-263; 
books on, noted, 263 

Texas Almanac for 1860, 5-6; 
bookdealers listed in, 9; 
cited, 5n; doctors’ adver- 
tisement in, 8; nostrum 
advertisements in, 8 

Texas Almanac for 1861, 13; 
cited, 4n, 5n 

Texas Almanac, 
cited, 4138n 

Texas Archaeological and 
Paleontological Society Bul- 
letin, articles in, noted, 
265, 266, 269 

Texas, Before and on the 
Eve of the Rebellion, cit- 
ed, In, 16n 

Texas Bill of Rights, see 
Constitution of 1876 


Terry, 


and Red 
contro- 


1958-1959, 
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Texas Brigade, 195; author- 
ized by Jefferson Davis, 
216; mustered, 218; offi- 
cially organized, 220 

Texas Centennial Commis- 
sion, and McMahan’s 
Chapel, 276 

Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, thesis on library 
of, noted, 547 

Texas Conference Historical 
Society of the Methodist 
Church, publication of, 276 

Texas: A Contest of Civiliza- 
tions, cited, 46n, 55n, 58n, 
59n 

Texas Criminal Reports, cit- 
ed, 158n 

Texas Democrat, 191 

Texas Education Agency, 
pamphlet issued by, noted, 
107 

Texas in 1837: An Anony- 
mous Contemporary Nar- 
rative, reviewed, 289-290 


Texas in 1850, cited, 10n, 
12n 

Texas in 1860, speech on, 
noted, &7 


Texas Fine Arts Association, 
396 

Texas Folklore Society, book 
published by, reviewed, 405- 
406 


Texas Gazette, article on, 
noted, 267 

Texas German Pioneer Mon- 
ument, 111 


Texas: A Guide to the Lone 
Star State, cited, 352n 
Texas Gulf Coast Historical 
Association, Publications, 

noted, 111 

Texas History Carved in 
Stone, 114; noted, 409 

Texas Historical Foundation, 
107 

Texas Indians, see Hasinai 
Indians 

Texas Indians, 295 

Texas Journal of Science, ar- 
ticle in, noted, 265, 270 

“Texas Journalism Scholar- 
ship Fund,” 387-388 

Texas Law Review, articles 
in, noted, 148n, 260, 262, 
264 

Texas Library Journal, 111 

Texas: The Lone Star State, 
cited, 61n 

Texas Medical Association: 
book on history of, cited, 
8n; organized (1853), 8 

Texas Medical College, men- 
tioned, 8 


Texas Memorial Museum: 


reed-organ at, noted, 69n; 
visited by Junior 
rians, 89 


Histo- 


Index 


Texas in the Middle Eight- 
eenth Century, cited, 46n, 


47n, 49n, 52n, 58n, 
54n, 59n 
Texas Military Institute 


(Rutersville), 207 

Texas Missions: Their Ro- 
mance and Architecture, 
cited, 48n, 49n, 50n, 51n 

Texas Monumental and Mili- 
tary Institute, 12 

Texas New Yorker, 348 

Texas and Pacific Railway, 
124; map of, noted, 547 

Texas Press Association, 388 

Texas Press Messenger, 388 

Texas Rangers, 17, 346, 349n; 
articles on, noted, 262; in 
border areas, 32; in Civil 
War, 215; in Confederate 
Army, 220; and Red River 
boundary controversy, 357. 
See also Aldrich, Roy W.; 
Jones, Frank; Terry, David 

Texas Rangers, 112 

Texas Reports: cited, 148n, 
150n, 154, 155, 157n, 159n, 
161n, 162n; quoted, 154, 
155, 162n 

Texas Reports on Biology 
and Medicine, article in, 
noted, 264 

Texas Republic: A Social and 
Economic History, cited, 
458n 

Texas Research Foundation, 
562 

Texas Revolution, 240, 261; 
article on, 489-512; articles 
on, cited, 495n, 499n, 500n; 
books on, cited, 1n, 16n, 
816n; desertion in, 503-504; 
Indian difficulties, 499, 511; 
Mexican army, defeat of, 
29-30, 505-506, 509-512; 
Mexican army, march to 
San Antonio de Bexar, 496- 
506; Mexican army, march 
to San Jacinto, 504-509; 
Mexican army, medical fa- 
cilities for, deficiency of, 
495, 497-498, 509; Mexican 
army, notes on, cited, 492n; 
Mexican army, pre-revolu- 
tion condition of, 491, 492- 
495; Mexican army, retreat 
of, 508-510; Mexican army, 
route of march of, 496-497, 
511; Mexican army, sup- 
plies for, deficiency of, 
493-497, 499, 500, 501, 502, 
505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 
610, 511; pre-revolution 
politics, 489-491; Runaway 
Scrape, 506-508. See also 
Alamo; Carey, William R.; 
Grinage, A. M.; San An- 


tonio; San Jacinto, battle 
of 

Texas Revolution, cited, 302n 

Texas Road, 337, 342n, 561 

Texas School for the Deaf, 
7, 223-224 

Texas Senate, 427 

Texas Social Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, 396 

Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association, 
presidents of, articles on, 
noted, 264. See also Jeffries, 
Alan T. 

Texas State Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee (1857), 195 

Texas State Gazette: article 
on, 191-226; and abolition, 


198-199, 201; circulation 
of, 192; cited, 191n, 192n, 
198n, 195n, 196n, 197n, 
198n, 199n, 200n, 201n, 
202n, 208n, 204n, 205n, 
206n, 207n, 208n, 209n, 
210n, 211n, 212n, 218n, 
214n, 215n, 216n, 217n, 
218n, 219n, 221n, 222n, 


223n, 224n, 225n; and Con- 
federacy, 210-226; and Sam 
Houston, 209; layout of, 
191, 193, 197; and presi- 
dential election, 198, 200- 
201; and _ secession and 
states’ rights, 201-210; and 
Texas Brigade, 216 

Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, 387, 388; annual 
meeting program of, 87- 
88; audit report of, 91- 


103; sponsor of Congress 
of Historians, 284; value 
of, 116-117 


Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee, newsletter, 
quoted, 107 

Texas State Register (1856), 
printing of, mentioned, 13 

Texas Swedish Pioneers As- 


sociation, celebration by, 
63, 279-280 

Texas Testimony Carved in 
Stone, 114 


Texas Western College, 551 

Texas vs. White, article on, 
noted, 262 

Texian Democrat (Houston), 
cited, 320n 

Then Came the Railroads: 
The Century from Steam 
to Diesel in the Southwest, 
reviewed, 560-561 


Theta Sigma Phi Writer’s 
Award, 391, 396 

Thieleman, Madam ———, 
319 


Thirteen Days to Glory, re- 
viewed, 403-405 

85,000 Days in Texas, cited, 
141n 


Thomas, B. Bascomb, joins 
Association, 399 

Thomas, David, letter to, cit- 
ed, 302n 

Thomas, Elmer, and Indian 
territory oil claim, 363 

Thomas, L. C., New Orleans 
surgeon, 8 

Thomas Jefferson High School 
Library (San Antonio), 
joins Association, 287 

Thomason, E., 335 

Thompson, Algernon P., ar- 
ticle on, cited, 314n 

Thompson, E. Bruce, 104 

Thompson, Franklin, see 
Seelye, Sarah E. E. 

Thompson, Henry, poetry of, 
noted, 314 

Thompson, Imogene, 105 

Thompson, J. G., 331 

Thompson, James A., 219 

Thompson, Kathleen, 105 

Thompson’s ferry (Sabine 
River), 520 

Thrall, Homer S., book by, 
noted, 290 

Three Manuscript Maps of 
Texas by Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, listed, 274 

Throckmorton, James W., 
143-144, 329; removed from 
office, 144; and Secession 
Convention, 322 

Throckmorton, Texas, 394 

Throckmorton County, cen- 
tennial celebration, noted, 
894 

Throckmorton Tribune, coun- 
ty centennial celebration 
edition, noted, 394 

Thurman, , 280 

Thurman, Bess, joins Asso- 
ciation, 400 

Thurman, Violet Helen (Bier- 
man), book by, noted, 265 

Tilden, Freeman, book by, 
noted, 113 

Timme, Kathryn, joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Tingle, Boyd M., joins As- 
sociation, 288 

Tinkle, J. Lon, 125; book 
by, reviewed, 403-405 

Tinsas Indians, see Taensa 
Indians 

Tinsley, James, 104; book 
edited by, noted, 111 

Tinsley, Russell, article by, 
noted, 279 

Tiou Indians, 80 

Tips, C. R., 107 

Titus County, in Secession 
Convention, 334 

Toajas Indians, see Taovaya 
Indians 

Tobacco (Indian), prepara- 
tion of, 531n-532n 


Index 


Tobin, Mrs. Edgar, elected 
trustee of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc., 395-396 

Tobin, William G., mounted 
volunteers of, 211 

Tobin Ranch, archaeology of, 
article on, noted, 269 

Todd, W. S., 333 

Tolbert, Frank X., article 
by, noted, 279 

Tolsa, Eugenio, and Texas 
Revolution, 501 

Tombigbee River, 251n 

Tom Green Rifles, 216, 219, 
225; departure of, 216; 
sent to Virginia, 218 

Tonica Indians, 76n, 77n, 78, 
79, 81, 251, $374, 587, 588 

Tonkawa (Tancaoye) In- 
dians, 253n, 296, 375-376, 
378n, 379; article on, not- 
ed, 270 

Tonti, Henri de: and Natchi- 
toches Indians, 84n; and 
Taensa Indians, 76n; and 
Yatasi Indians, 85n 

Toombs, Alf: and B Hall, 
424, 425; letter of, cited, 
439n; quoted, 439 

Tornadoes, information on, 
noted, 405 

Tornel y Mendivil, José 
Maria: cited, 491n, 492n; 
establishes Legion of Hon- 
or, 494-495; letter to, cit- 
ed, 494n 

Torreblanca, Marquis of, let- 
ter from Franquis Benites 
de Lugo, cited, 61n 

Torrey’s Trading House 
(Waco), 378n 

Touacara Indians, see Tawa- 
koni Indians 

Townes, E. D., speech by, 
noted, 217 

Townes, John C., and Car- 
rie Nation, 422, 423 

Townsend, J. T., invention 
patented by, 523 

Trade, in Brazoria County, 
543 

Traffic Quarterly, article in, 
noted, 266 

Trail to Mavana, reviewed, 
562-564 

Trampling Herd: The Story 
of the Cattle Range, cited, 
346n 

Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment, material on, noted, 
110 

Trans-Nueces area, cattle 
industry in, 27 

Trans-Pecos Texas, 390-391; 
book on, reviewed, 564-566; 
letter on, 550-557 

Transportation, 4-5; in Bra- 
zoria County, 543 
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Travis, William Barrett, 17; 
information on, noted, 403; 
thesis on, noted, 404 

Travis County, 153, 209, 277, 
354n, 524; in Civil War, 
210-226; jails in, essay on, 
noted, 549; and secession, 
202, 835; Swedish settle- 
ment in, article on, noted, 
279-280 

Travis County Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, 221 

Travis Mounted Rifles, or- 
ganized, 219, 223 

Travis Union Club (Austin), 
200, 202 

Traylor, Maude Wallis, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 261 

Treachery in Texas, the Se- 
cession of Texas, and the 
Arrest of the United States 
Officers and Soldiers Serv- 
ing in Texas, cited, 3n 

Tree-ring Bulletin, article 
in, noted, 269 

Trickham, Texas, 394; deriv- 
ation of name, 277 

“Trickham’s Best,” 277 

Trigg, B., and Semicolon 
case, 153 

Trinity River, 252n, 267, 
878n, 3875n, 3876n, 3878n, 
380, 561; Indians on, 83n, 
527n, 537 

Trist, Nicholas P.: and In- 
ternational Boundary Com- 
mission, 166-169, 175, 185- 
189; on initial-point dis- 
pute, quoted, 185-186; let- 
ters of, cited, 167n, 169n; 
memorandum of, cited, 
168n; quoted, 168 

Trotter, K. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 288 

Tubbs, Mrs. Janie, joins As- 
sociation, 399 

Tullis, Mrs. Coral H., 105; 
elected officer of Associa- 
tion, 89, 90 

Tunica Bayou, 78n 

Tunica Indians, see Tonica 
Indians 

Turnbull, Paul R., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, 
thesis of, book of essays 
on, reviewed, 130-132 

Turner, Mrs. L. W., joins 
Association, 558 

Turtle Cove, 230 

Twitchell, Ralph Emerson, 
book by, cited, 187n 

Tyler, John, 367 

Tyler, Texas, 16 

Tyler County, in Secession 
Convention, 335 

Tyler County Dogwood Fes- 
tival, 107-108 
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Unicorns, 385 

Union Executive Committee 
(1860), 14 

Union sentiment in Texas, 
142-148; article on, cited, 
148n 

United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy Magazine, article 
in, noted, 268 

United States: census (1850), 
2; census (1860), 2, 6-7, 
9, 18; culture in, speeches 
on, noted, 286; flag, new 
design for, 546; and Tex- 
as-New Mexico boundary 


dispute, 164-165. See also 
International Boundary 
Commission 


United States Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, 395 

United States Census, 1860, 
cited, 2n, 3n, 4n, 7n, 11n, 
13n 

United States and Mexico 
1821-1848, cited, 493n 

United States Reports, cit- 
ed, 358n, 359n, 861n, 362n 

United States-Spanish treaty 
of 1819, 358 


United States Statutes at 


Large, cited, 144n, 358n, 
361n, 362n, 368n, 479n, 
485n 

United States-Wichita treat- 
ies, 876n, 378n 


Universidad Nacional Auté- 
noma de México, sponsor 
of Congress of Historians, 
284 

University of Chicago De- 
partment of Geography, 
Research Paper 9, noted, 
271 

University of Corpus Christi 
Library, joins Association, 
558 

University of Houston, his- 
tory department appoint- 
ments announced, 390 

University of Missouri School 
of Journalism  Associa- 
tion, 388 

University Missourian Asso- 
ciation, 888 

University Supply and 
Equipment Company, 543- 


University of Texas, 313, 
389, 391; article on, noted, 
268; B Hall, article on, 
413-441; B Hall and Board 
of Regents, 414, 415, 416, 
417, 418, 419, 420, 421-422, 
428, 424, 425, 427, 429, 430, 
432, 488, 485, 487-438; B 
Hall, pictures of, between 
pages 424 and 425; B Hall, 
speech on, noted, 87; 


Beck’s lake, 434; Board of 


Index 


Regents, 64, 396; Board of 
Regents, minutes of meet- 


ings, cited, 414n, 415n, 
416n, 417n, 419n, 420n, 
421n, 422n, 423n, 427n, 
430n, 482n, 483n, 435n; 


Board of Regents, minutes 
of meetings, quoted, 414, 
415, 416, 417, 421-422, 437- 
488; Board of Regents, 
David M. Warren resolu- 
tion, 387; book on, cited, 
415n; Bureau of Business 
Research, books by, noted, 
275-276, 543; campus, 
toured by Junior Histo- 
rians, 89; Committee of 
Seventy-five, 387, 396; 
sponsors Congress of His- 


torians, 284; history of, 
cited, 414n, 415n, 416n, 
417n, 419n, 422n, 428n, 
424n, 425n 427n, 480n, 
432n, 4838n, 4384n, 435n; 
land records, 242; M. D. 


Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research, article 
on, noted, 265; Medical 
Branch, article on, not- 
ed, 264; Penn Field, 432; 
Radio School, 432; Santa 
Rita No. 1 Memorial, 389; 
School of Automobile Me- 
chanics, 432; School of 
Journalism, 402; School of 
Military Aeronautics, 432; 
seventy-fifth year display, 
picture of, between pages 
88 and 89; Student Army 
Training Corps, 432; Stu- 
dents’ Club and B Hall, 
419; summer _ session 
changed, 394; and A. W. 
Terrell, speech on, noted, 
87; twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, speech on, quoted, 
116; zoology at, article on, 
noted, 263 

University of Wisconsin, 
Summaries of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, noted, 269 

Upper Cross Timbers, cattle 
trails through, article on, 
364-366 

Upshur County, in Secession 
Convention, 335 

Urrea, José: diary of, cited, 
500n, 503n; letter of, cit- 
ed, 495n; and Texas Rev- 
olution, 500, 501, 503, 506 

Utopia Independent School 
District, joins Association, 
400 


Valadéz, José C., book by, 
cited, 491n, 493n, 495n 
“Vale of Dead River,” 349n 

Valent, Edward, 112 
Valverde, New Mexico, can- 


nons captured at, inquiry 
concerning, 277-278 


Vandevee’s Schiedam 
Schnapps, 8-9 

Van Dorn, Earl, 211, 212, 
217, 218 


Van Horn, Texas, 554 

Van Horn Wells, 554, 555 

Van Ness, Cornelius, letter 
of, cited, 19n 

Van Ness, George, letter te 
Sam Houston, noted, 88 

Van Tuyl, Anthony, 104 
891, 547-548 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Anthony, 104 

Van Zandt, Olan R., 427- 
428; and B Hall, 436; let- 
ter of, cited, 428n; quoted, 
428 

Vaquero of the Brush Coun- 
try, cited, 344n, 349n, 350n, 
352n 

Varela, Andres, grant of, 109 

Varela, Pedro, grant of, 109 

Varnado, Brien, joins Asso- 
ciation, 120 

Varsity Theater, site of Jun- 
ior Historian meeting, 89 

Vasquez, Rafael, and Mex- 
ican invasion of 1842, 22, 
25, 29, 37-38, 43-44 

Veal, Franklin, inventions 
patented by, 523 

Velasco, Texas, settling of, 
inquiry concerning, 279 

Velasco, treaty of, quoted, 30 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, invasion 
of (1838), 38n 

Verein zum Schutze deutscher 
Einwanderer in Texas, 
Roemer’s letter to, concern- 
ing Society’s grant, 71-74 

Vermont Historical Society, 
543 

Vernon, Texas, 283-284 

Veterans’ Land Board Files, 
242 

Vicens-Vives, Jaime, 285 

Victoria, Texas, 267, 522; 
provisional government lo- 
cated at, 19 

Victoria County: immigrants 
in, 8; in Secession Conven- 
tion, 335 

Vigness, David M., 104; ar- 
ticle by, 18-28; article by, 
noted, 18; contributors note 
on, 139; thesis by, cited, 
500n 

Vigness, Mrs. David M., 104 

Villa, Francisco (‘‘Pancho”’), 
431, 467, 469 

Villar, Ernesto de la Torre, 
285 

Villegas, Daniel Casfo, 285 

Villoro, Luis, 286 

Vincent, Paul Y., article by, 
noted, 265 


e by, 


Vinson, R. E.: and B Hall, 
438; and University of 
Texas aviation school, 432 

Volunteer Army of the 
People, see Army of the 
Republic 

Vonflie, Henry, article on, 
noted, 270 

Vordenbaum, Mrs. Oma E., 
contribution by, 275 


W. M. W. Splawn et al., vs. 
Percy P. Woodard, et al., 
cited, 436n 

Waco, Texas, 268; cattle 
trails through, article on, 
364-366; historical society, 
report from, 392-393; In- 
dians near, 376n, 378n 

Waco Junior League, Fort 
House restored by, noted, 
280 

Waco Tribune Herald, 393; 
article in, noted, 280 

Waco Indians, 258n, 375, 
876n, 378n, 527n, 528-534 

Wade family, information 
on, noted, 406 

Wadsworth, James W., and 
United States residence for 
Chinese refugees, 483 

Waggener, Leslie, Memorial 
Awards, announced, 89 

Waghalter, Milton, Jr., 104 

Wagonseller, I. B., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Wakefield, Paul, 548 

Walker, Moses B., 157, 158; 
appointed associate justice, 
148; biography of, 160-162; 
death of, 161; quoted, 
161-162 

Walker, Kirby H., joins As- 
sociation, 558 

Walker County: and presi- 
dential election (1860), 
200; in Secession Conven- 
tion, 335 

Wallace, D. W., article on, 
noted, 270 

Wallace, Edward S.: article 
by, noted, 280; contributes 
to book auction, 91 

Wallace, Ernest, 104 

Waller, E., 328 

Wallis, Jonnie Lockhart: 
book edited by, cited, 39n; 
quoted, 39 

Walnut Creek, army camp 
on, 219 

Walter, Ray A., information 
on Mexia contributed by, 
108-109 

Walters, Paul H., 104 

Walton, W. M., and Semi- 
colon case, 153 

Walworth, J., 329 

“War between the States,” 
142 
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War Department Collection 
of Confederate Records, 
noted, 110 

“War of Rebellion,” 142 

“War for Southern Independ- 
ence,” 142 

Ward, Mrs. Howell, 104 

Ward, J. T., 219-220 

Ward, R. H., 333 

Warlene Valley, monument 
in, dedicated, 276 

Warner, Charles A., article 
by, noted, 260 

Warren, Colquitt, book by, 
noted, 271 

Warren, David M.: death of, 
386-389; picture of, be- 
tween pages 386 and 887; 
and American Association 
for State and Local His- 
tory Award of Merit, 386- 
387, 388-389 

Warren, John Lynwood, book 
by, noted, 271 

Warren, W., 329 

Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
Texas, 136, 513, 518 

Washington County, 70, 244, 
245, 261; acre valuation 
(1859), 4; book on county 
seat of, reviewed, 135- 
137; immigrants in, 3; pol- 
ities in, book on, noted, 
264; in Secession Conven- 
tion, 335 

Washington County Line 
Railroad (1859), 4 

Washington Hotel (Galves- 
ton), 6 

Washington (Texas) Lone 
Star, 192 

Washita River (Oklahoma), 
Indians on, 377n 

Watkins, J. C., 331 

Watson, W. S. (“Bert’’), 
joins Association, 288 

Wearden, Joseph, 107 

Weather: information on, 
noted, 111; information be- 
fore 1887 (Corpus Christi 
area), 228 

Weatherford College, history 
of, noted, 108 

Weatherford Masonic Insti- 
tute, history of, noted, 108 

Weaver, Richard M., 129 

Webb, Mildred, 105 

Webb, Walter P., 105; Amer- 
ican Council of Learned 
Societies Award to, noted, 
112; book by, cited, 57n, 
59n; elected president of 
American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 112; presides at 
meeting, 87; prospective 
book on American West 
since the Civil War, noted, 
112 

Webb, Mrs. Walter P., 105 
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Webberville, Texas, 218; Par- 
scns Female Seminary at, 
noted, 10 

Webster, Mrs. J. T., joins 
Association, 399 

Weckmann, Luis, 285 

Weeks, Elbert Matthew, Jr., 
joins Association, 399 

Weems, John Edward, joins 
Association, 120 

Weibling, Bessie M., 104; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91 

Weibling, Josephine A., 104; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 91 

Weinert, Mrs. Max, 107 

Weir, J. P., 326, 382 

Welborn, C. A., 105 

Welford, Charles, founder of 
American Ethnological So- 
ciety, 172-173 

Weller, John B.: and Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, 170-172, 182; In- 
ternational Boundary Com- 
mission survey, speech on, 
noted, 182; letters of, cit- 
ed, 170n, 172n; removal 
of, 171-172 

Wellman, Paul I., book by, 
cited, 346n 

Wells, Clinton G., invention 
patented by, 523 

Wells, E. M., letter of, cited, 
477n 

Wells, Francis F., invention 
patented by, 523 

Wells, John H., joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Wells, Robert C., 107 

Wells, Mrs. Robert W., joins 
Association, 558 

West, C. A., brochure by, 
noted, 276 

West, C. S., and Semicolon 
ease, 153 

West, J. M., article on, not- 
ed, 264 

West, John, information on, 
noted, 394 

West, John Camden: book 
by, cited, 9n; quoted, 9 

West, L. S., information on, 
noted, 394 

West, mapping of, article 
on, cited, 168n 

West Texas: American His- 
torical Association index 
on, reproduced, 269-272; 
German immigrants in, 3; 
Indian affairs, article on, 
noted, 270; pictographs, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 269 

West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, 388 

West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, article 
in, noted, 266-267, 270 
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West Texas State College, 
announces history depart- 
ment changes, 391 

West Texas State College 
Foundation, 388 

Western Cross Timbers, 
speech on, noted, 87 

Western Folklore, article in, 
noted, 272 

Western Horseman, 
in, noted, 271 

Western Trail, 365 

Weston, Michael D., 105 

Wettermark, collec- 
tor of insects for Stock- 
holm, Sweden, museum, 69 

Wharton, Clarence R., book 
by, cited, 493n 

Wharton, J. A., 326, 329 

Wharton, Texas, First Judi- 
cial Court Records, letters 
from, article on, 367-370 

Wheat, Carl I., article by, 
cited, 168n 

Wheat, James E., 107, 108 

Wheat, Jim: and B Hall, 
436; letter of, cited, 436n 

Wheat, Mrs. Joe Ben, article 
by, noted, 269 

Wheeler, R. T., 204 

Wheeler site, article on, not- 
ed, 266 

Whipple, Amiel W.: signs 
Bartlett-Condé agreement, 
176; and initial-point con- 
troversy, 176-178, 188; let- 
ter of, cited, 176n, 178n 

Whipple, Howard, and B 
Hall, 4383-434 

Whitaker, Arthur P., 287 

White, George W., 200, 217; 
and Texas State Gazette, 
197 

White, Mrs. George W., 204 

White, John Preston, 158n 

White, Lonnie J., joins As- 
sociation, 288 

White, Gallaher, and White, 
map by, 168 

Whitehouse, Eula, article by, 
noted, 262 

Whitesides, James, and Aus- 
tin-Butler dispute, 237 

Whitford, William Clarke, 
book by, quoted, 278 

Whiting, Samuel, and Aus- 
tin City Gazette, 191 


article 


Whitney, Ann, monument 
to, 276 

Whitney, Asa, and southern 
transcontinental railroad, 
183 

Whitney, William D., book 


edited by, cited, 355n 

Whitworth, Harry P., joins 
Association, 288 

Wichita County, acre valua- 
tion (1861), 4 

Wichita Falls Daily Times, 


Index 


cited, 360n, 
861n 

Wichita Indians, 252n, 375n, 
876n, 377n, 378n, 526, 527- 
534 

Wichita Reservation (Okla- 
homa), noted, 85n 

Wichita River, Taovayas on, 
article on, noted, 266-267 

Widén, Carl T., 104; article 
translated and edited by, 
63-70; contributors note 
on, 139 

Wiefall, Louis T., and John 
Marshall, 195 

Wilbarger County Historical 
Society, plans for estab- 
lishment of, noted, 283-284 

Wilcox, J. A., 328 

Wild Rose Pass, 556 

Wiley, A. P., 835 

Wiley, Mrs. T. E., 104 

Wilford, I. M., joins Associa- 


356n, 357n, 


tion, 558 

Wilkinson, R. T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 558 

“Will You Come to the 


Bower,” 319 

Willacy County, history of, 
information on, requested, 
282 

William Bollaert’s Texas, cit- 
ed, 318n 

Williams, Alfred N., book 
by, cited, 316n 

Williams, Mrs. Alice Carroll, 
joins Association, 288 

Williams, Amelia W.: article 
by, cited, 495n, 497n; book 
edited by, cited, 34n, 35n, 
36n, 37n, 38n, 39n, 40n, 
41n, 42n, 48n, 44n, 301n, 
302n, 303n, 305n, 308n, 
814n; thesis by, noted, 404 

Williams, B., 332 

Williams, Dollie, speech by, 
noted, 88 

Williams, Howard R., article 
by, noted, 264 

Williams, L. H., 382 

Williams, Samuel May, 245; 
article on, noted, 261 

Williamson, Robert Lee, 104 

Williamson, Mrs. T. D., con- 
tributes to book auction, 91 

Williamson County, 69; in 
Secession Convention, 335; 
Swedish settlement in, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 279-280 

Williamson Creek, 345, 347, 
350 

Willie, Asa H., 148; removed 
from Supreme Court, 154 

Willis, William L., 104 

Willke, H., 215, 218, 219, 223 

Willow Creek, 850, 354; cattle 
crossing near, 365 

Wilson, Ben, information on, 
noted, 402 


Wilson, J. C., inventions pat- 
ented by, 522, 523, 524 

Wilson, James T. D., inven- 
tion patented by, 522 

Wilson, Jason, 332 

Wilson, Logan, 287 


Wilson, Robert, invention 
patented by, 522 
Wilson, T. G., inventions 


patented by, 522, 523 
Wilson, T. L., 105 


Wilson, Will, announces 
awards, noted, 89 

Windell, Roland, book by, 
noted, 262 


Winfrey, Dorman, 105; chair- 
man of Junior Historian 
meeting, 88 

Winkler, E. W., book by, 
cited, 13n, 322n; book by, 
noted, 11, 12-13 

Winn, Carlton R.: letter of, 
cited, 440n; quoted, 440 

Winning of Texas, listed, 274 

Winter Wheat in the Golden 
Belt of Kansas: A Study 
in Adaptation to Subhumid 
Geographical Environment, 
noted, 132 

Withall, Vera L., joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Witt, Gerald D., speech by, 
noted, 109 

Witting, F. W., 
patented by, 523 

Wode, Geo., invention pat- 
ented by, 522 

Woldert, Albert, article by, 


invention 


noted, 267 
Wolff, Philippe, 285 
Woll, Adrian, invasion 


of San Antonio, 43, 309 
Wood County, Indian battle 
in, article on, noted, 267 
Woodard, Percy P., and B 

Hall case, 436 
Woodruff, Grady, and B Hall, 


485 
Woods, Beverly, essay by, 
noted, 549 


Woodul, Walter F., joins As- 
sociation, 400 

Woodville, Texas, participa- 
tion in Tyler County Dog- 
wood Festival, 107-108 

Woodward, Dudley, and B 
Hall, 418, 421; letter of, 
cited, 418n 

Woodward, Valin R., 104 

Woolcock, Mrs. Hollye S., 
joins Association, 400 

Wooldridge, A. P., and B 
Hall, 416 

Woolford, Bess, book by, cit- 
ed, 50n 

Woolford, Sam: book by, cit- 
ed, 50n; speech by, noted, 
391 


Wooten, Dudley G.: book by, 
cited, 145n, 146n, 148n, 
152n, 156n, 157n, 159n, 
160n, 162n, 520n; book by, 
donated to Barker History 
Center, 115-116; book by, 
quoted, 152 

Wooten, Goodall, and B Hall, 
421 

Wooster, Ralph A.: article 
by, 322-835; contributors 
note on, 410; thesis by, 
cited, 828n, 325n, 327n 

Work, P. A., 885 

Works of James Buchanan, 
cited, 168n, 189n 

World War I, in Brown 
County, information on, 
noted, 402 

World War II, in Brown 
County, information on, 
noted, 402 

Worley, F. B., article by, 
cited, 468n, 470n 

Worley, Ted R., book edited 
by, reviewed, 134-135 

Worrall, I. R., and Teas 
State Gazette, 197 

Wortham, Louis J., book by, 
cited, 141n, 143n, 145n, 
146n, 147n, 155n 

Wortham Bend, Texas, in- 
quiry concerning tomb- 
stone in, 392 

Wozencraft, Frank W.: and 
B Hall, 431; letter of, cit- 
ed, 431n 

Wright, George W., 332 

Wright, Jefferson, 318 

Wright, John H., contributes 
to book auction, 91 

Wright’s (Dr.) Celebrated 


Index 


Rejuvenating Elixir (nos- 
trum), 8 

Writings on American His- 
tory, 1952, Volume II 
(Texas Section), repro- 
duced, 260-272 

Writings of Sam Houston, 
cited, 34n, 35n, 36n, 37n, 
38n, 39n, 40n, 41n, 42n, 
43n, 44n, 301n, 302n, 303n, 
305n, 308n, 314n 

Wulff, Fred K., joins Associ- 
ation, 559 

Wulff, Mrs. Fred K., joins 
Association, 559 

Wyman, Walker D., book 
edited by, reviewed, 130- 
182 


XIT Ranch, article on, not- 
ed, 271 

Xaraname Indians, see Ara- 
name Indians 

Xavier, Sister Mary, 105 


Yankee Conscript: or Eight- 
een Months in Dixie, cit- 
ed, 15n 

“Yankee Doodle,” 319 

Yarbrough, Ralph W., con- 
tributes information on 
Overland Mail Centennial 
commemorative stamp, 395 

Yatase Indians, see Yatasi 
Indians 

Yatasi Indians, 85, 86n, 246, 
254 

Yatay Indians, see Yatasi 
Indians 

Yates, Andrew Janeway, 813 

Yazoo Indians, 76n, 79, 533, 
587 

Yazoo River, 79n, 80n, 251n 
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Yellowby, C. W., piano own- 
er, 10 

Yoakum, Henderson: book 
by, cited, 19n, 30n, 38n, 
41n, 46n, 58n, 62n, 302n, 
519n, 520n; book by, not- 
ed, 9; quoted, 58 

Yoakum County Library, 
joins Association, 559 

Yoe High School (Cameron, 
Texas), Junior Historians 
of, 543 

Yojuane (Joyvan) Indians, 
375, 376n 

Yorktown, Texas, 106, 523 

Young, Ann W., 105 

Young, H. Clyde, joins As- 
sociation, 557 

Young, Mrs. H. Clyde, joins 
Association, 557 

Young County, 270; Indians 
in, 527n 

Yseani (Ascani) Indians, 
878n, 527-534 

Ysleta, Texas, 553 

Yung, Yip, and Chinese ref- 
ugee camp, 475 


Zabre, Alfonso Teja, 286 

Zacatecan Franciscan mis- 
sions, 47, 256n 

Zapata, Antonio: execution 
of, noted, 27; forces of, 
defeated, 19 

Zavala, Silvio, 286 

Zehr, Robert D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 399 

Zinn, William N.: and B 
Hall, 481; letter of, cited, 
481n, 439n; quoted, 439 

Ziveley, J. W., speech by, 
noted, 216 

Zyrek, Clarence, joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 
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